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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



Madam, 

It is by permission, expressly and most 
graciously accorded to me in person, that I have the great 
honor of dedicating this Tenth Volume of The Magazine 
OP Botany to Your Majesty. I might have been emboldened 
to hope, from Your Majesty's habit of general condescension, 
as well as enlightened interest in a delightful Science, 
pursued within the happy period of the present reign with 
increasing intelligence and ardor among all classes of the 
realm, that the literary portion of my humble labors 
would have met, even in so exalted a quarter, with no 
discouragement: but this trust is materially strengthened by 
the indulgent approval, which, during the recent Royal visit 



yi DEDICATION. 

to Chatsworth, appeared to be bestowed upon the practical 
effects of my own more immediate care and superintendence, — 
and will be added to the store of bright images which must 
ever henceforth associate the remembrance of Your Majesty 
with the Gardens of the Peak. 

I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 
Your Majesty's 

Most obedient. 
Most loyal Subject and Servant^ 

JOSEPH PAXTON. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



, Ten years have now passed since Thb Magazine of Botany firet appeared ; 
various similar works have been relinquished during that period ; the field 
for which it is adapted is covered with publications of a like order, and yet 
it retains that high standing to which public estimation had long ago 
elevated it. The Author cannot, therefore, desire a more flattering 
testimonial that his endeavours are approved. 

The character of the Embellishments of this work has at length been 
brought ahnost as near to perfection as it is possible to attain. It is, 
indeed, suggested by some of our friends, that they are occasionally too 
beautiful; and that the plants they represent are not ordinarily so 
handsome as they are here depicted. Such a view, however, is a mistaken 
one : it arises from a rule which we adopt in the choice of subjects for 
our drawings, and which is, to have them prepared, whenever practicable, 
from specimens that are very favourably grown. 

We follow this plan for two reasons : — First, because a well-cultivated 
state of a plant is the most accurate criterion of its merits ; and secondly, 
on aecount of the stimulus it gives to those who see our plates, to grow 
their specimens to the like excellence. So far, then, from being disap- 
pointed, when they notice the superiority of any specimen we figure to that 
which they may produce, they should be rather incited to practise a better 
system of treatment. 



viii ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the letter-press department of this Volume, besides the attention 
that has been given to soientific matters, some of the commoner operations of 
the floriculturist have been fixed upon, discussed in their universal bearings, 
and proved to be singularly influential in facilitating the results of practice. 
As in questions of higher moment, it will be found that what appear to be 
little things exert a power over greater, and often involve consequences, 
which cannot be disregarded with impunity. And since it is these minor 
circumstances which are generally overlooked, there is assuredly a necessity 
for having them clearly investigated, and their agency fully explained. 

It has also been our aim to supply the cultivator, in most of the articles 
we publish, with a greater number of hints — ^not speculative, but practical — 
for extending the range of his pursuits, and embracing hitherto imat* 
tempted, or rarely attempted, objects in culture. Both this and the 
preceding practice we shall continue and amplify in our succeeding Volumes. 

And here, as it is by our friends' kind assistance, and our subscriberET 
ready patronage, that we have been enabled to accomplish whatever 
improvements we have already made in our Magazine, and hope to 
compass others as they may offer, we would again tender our best thanks 
to all by whom we have been thus encouraged. 



Chatsworth, 

December 20, 1843. 
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AohimdDM grandifldrt, 145 

— iiiultUI6ra, 228 

— pedancol&U, 271 
MehmttL fiilgens, 173 

Antirrhlnnm mi^jne, oar. qaadrfcolor, 197 
Aqvildgi* Skinn^ri, 199 

BarkMa specMbilis, 169 
BaiTingt6tiia specidta, 241 
Begdnia coccf aea, 73 
B^rberia dttlcia, 171 
Bign6nia pfcU, 125 

Campanula grAndis, 31 
CAttleya marginkta, 265 
Centrad^nia rosea, 101 
Choroiima spartioides, 127 
CoKimnea spUndens, 5 
Compar^ttia rdaea^ 1 
Cjmbidiam DeTomi^oaaii, 97 

Dendrdbinm taarinam, 217 
DigiUUi purpi^rea, var, sap^rba, 29 

Bchltet ipl^ndena, 26 
Bpid^ndnim Schdmburgki], 121 
Epiph^llnm RoMeUi&nam, 245 

Fikehaia Ezoni^nfia, 151 

Gloif&Udicitilifldra,]93 



H6Tea pdngeni, var, mkjor, 51 
— fpUndens, 103 

Iris p^raica, 77 

Labfchea bipancUta, 150 

Lselia acuminikta, 49 

LanUna crdcea, 53 

Lfiium tesUceum, 221 

Lobilia Brinus, var, grandifldra, 75 

Man6ttia bfoolor, 27 
Medinilla erythrophjrlU, 79 

Oxyldbiam obovlitiiin, 243 

Pauldwnia imperi^Llis, 7 
Pbas^lus Caracllla, 267 

Rhododendron frigrans, 147 
Ribes Albidam, 55 
R6sa HArdii, 195 

ScatelUria japdnica, 123 
— spUndens, 99 
Scyph&athus ^lagans, 8 
Sil^ne speoi6fa, 219 

Triptf lion spin^um, 269 
Tropsolam polyph^llnm, 175 

Yerdniea apecidaa, 245 
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THE COLOURED FIGURES OF PLANTS. 



Achimenet, large-flowered, 145 

— many.flowered, 223 

— long.pedancled, 271 
^chmea, fulgent, 173 

Barkeria, lovely, 169 
Barringtonia, showy, 241 
Begonia, scarlet-flowered, 73 
Bell-flower, large, 31 
Berberry, sweet-frnited, 171 

Catchfly, showy, 219 
Cattleya, marginate-flowered, 265 
Centradenia, rosy-flowered, 101 
Chorosema, spartium-Uke, 127 
Colambine, Mr. Skinner's, 199 
Columnea, splendid, 5 
Comparettia, rosy-flowered, 1 
Currant, whitish-flowered, 55 
Cymbidinm, Duke of Devonshire's, 97 

Dendrobium, bull*s-head-flowered, 217 

Echites, splendid, 26 

Epidendrnm, Mr. Schomburgk's, 121 

Epiphyllnm, Duke of Bedford's, 245 

Foxglove, superb spotted, 29 
Fuchsia, Exeter, 151 

Gloxinia, foxglove-flowered, 193 



Hovea, large pungent-leaved, 51 
— splendid, 103 

Indian Cress, many-leaved, 175 
Iris, Persian, 77 

Labichea, two-pointed leaved, 150 

Lnlia, acuminate, 49 

Lantana, saflfron-coloured-flowered, 53 

Lily, testaceous, 221 

Lobelia, large Erinus, 75 

Manettia, two-coloured, 27 
Medinilla, reddish-leaved, 79 

Ozylobium, obovate-leaved, 243 

Paulownia, imperial, 7 

Rose-bay, fragrant, 147 
RoM), M. Hardy's, 195 

Skull-cap, Japan, 123 

— splendid, 99 
Scyphanthns, elegant, 3 
Snail-plant, 267 

Snapdragon, larger four- coloured, 197 
Speedwell, showy, 247 
Triptilion, spiny, 269 
Trumpet-flower, painted, 125 
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iEchmea folgenB, 174 
Barkeria Bpectabilii, 170 
Barringtonia spedoBa, 242 
Begonia cocoinea, 74 
Campanula grandis, 32 
Chorouma Bpartioides, 128 
Colnmnea splendens, 6 
Dendrobinm tanrinnm, 218 
Echitet iplendens, 26 
Epldendram of Schomburg, 122 



I Gloxinia digitaliflora, 194 
LttUa acuminata, 50 
Medinilla erythrophylla, 80 
Paalownia imperialia, 8 
Tropseolum polypbyllam, 176 

Climbers, plan of training, 86 
Garden-pota, improved, 44 

— Hant't patent, 90, 91 
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COMPARETTIA ROSEA. 



(RoM-odourad floircr«d Coisfamtia.) 



OYNAlfDRIA. 


ORCHIDACBiB. 


Oritr 

MONANDRIA 



GBNKinr Chakactkr.— Perianth lingent, the middle 
■epals and petals dwarf, free, subgaleate ; lateral ones 
onnnate into one spur. Labellum free, obeordate, claw- 
ed, vpvareA at the base ; but the spur hidden by the 
two Inner aepals. Cotumti free, erect, pointed. PoUen- 



nuutei two, foveate at the back, with a coneate, rostrate 
caudlcnla. 

Spxcmc CHAnACTEH.— Plant epiphytal. Leaves ses- 
sile. Aa«<me# pendulous, loose, few.flowered. Flowrt 
rose-coloured. LabeUum furnished with plates, zound- 
ish-oblong, with a short subulate spur. 



As our drawing represents the whole of this elegant little plant, with the block 
of wood on which it is growing, the inspector will be able to form a tolerably 
correct conception of its extreme gracefulness. It is one of those interesting objects 
which are occasionally met with, especially in the Orchidaceous tribe ; and which, 
while they do not dazzle us with their brilliancy, or powerfully arrest us by their 
showiness, yet exercise a considerable and pleasurable influence on the mind of the 
real admirer of nature, on account of their peculiar gracility, delicacy, and loveli- 
ness. And it admits of some question whether, in respect to a mind that is very 
finely strung to a perception of the beautiful, such comparatively small yet charm- 
ing productions are not more fertile in deligh^ than the most superlative examples 
of the splendid and the gorgeous. 

Without attempting to decide this point, or risking an opinion where argument 
would be misplaced, we may state that the plant before us is most decidedly 
worthy of notice and culture as an object of beauty. For although it be diminu- 
tive in regard to size, there is a grace in its aspect, and its blossoms are of such a 
rich rosy tint, that, when in flower, it is a general source of attraction. It blooms, 
moreover, for a very long time ; as we have seen blossoms on Messrs. Loddiges** 
plant for several of the summer months. 

It is a native of the Spanish Main, from whence it was obtained by Messrs. 
Loddiges of Hackney, with whom it has flowered for the last two years. The 
leaves are few, and quite sessile, and the racemes of flowers are drooping. They 
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have a very delicate wiry stem, and the pretty rose-coloured blossoms are borne 
near their extremity. 

So scanty and weak are the roots of this and the equally delightful C. coceinea^ 
that, unless they are securely fastened to the log that supports them, they are very 
liable to become detached, fall o£r, get broken, or have their growth otherwise 
impeded. It is necessary, therefore, that this circumstance should be particularly 
attended to. The best way of fixing them is to pass thin wire round them and 
the block, almost close to the base of their leaves ; taking care that this wire does 
not injure them, by placing a little moss beneath it. The moss will be further 
beneficial if kept moist in the summer, by encouraging them to develop more and 
stronger roots ; for defectiveness of roots is a principal cause of their remaining 
stunted and weakly. They should always be grown on logs of wood in preference 
to being kept in pots ; because they are of too slender a nature to be subjected 
to the chance of decay, which will exist in the latter case. 

The genus was named after Andreas Comparetti, a professor at Padua, and an 
eminent writer on vegetable physiology. 
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SCYPHANTHUS ELEGANS. 



CUu. 
POLYADELPHIA. 



(Elrgut Scjpluuitho*.) 



Naturml Ordtr. 
LOASACBiEL 



Ordtr, 
POLYANDRIA. 



Gbncmc CHARACTBib— CoZyjp deeply flyo-ptfted, per- 
manent, eqnaL Petali ftve, inierted in the bMe of the 
calyx on very short claws, oonoave, equaL 8eaUi 
Inserted with the petals, peltate at the apex, lobed, 
three-homed. Stament nnmerous, perigynous; the 
ten exterior ones deetitute of the anthers; and these 
are placed hy twos opposite the scales, and are longer 
than the rest, which are dlspoeed in Aye fascicles op- 
posite the petals; anthers two-celled, erect. Ovarium 
prismatic, sillquiform, crowned by the tube of the 



calyx, three-valved at the apex. fieftUoval, wrinkled.— 
Don't Qard, and Botany. 

Spaavic Charactbr.— PtefU a twining annnal. SUmt 
dichotomoos. Brcauket beeet with retrograde hairs. 
LeantM opposite, pinnatifld; upper ones bipinnatifld, 
hispid: segments obtuse, ciliated. FUneert sessile, 
erect, solitary, yellow. 

SyNoiTYMxa.— £oa«a volubilit, Oramatoearput volU' 
bilU. 



Thb plant now depicted was, it seems, introduced to England from Chili in the 
year 1824 ; and, from inattention to the preservation of its seed, or from other 
causes, was soon afterwards lost to this country. Among some recent importations, 
however, frx>m the same quarter, it has again made its appearance ; and is so very 
ornamental that we wish to bring it at once into favour by inserting a figure, and 
explaining its merits. 

It flowered at the same time, last summer, with Mr. Green, gardener to Sir 
E. Antrobus, Bart*, Cheam, and with Mr. Low, of the Clapton Nursery. At the 
former place, it was planted against a south vnill, over which it extended its 
branches seven or eight feet, and constituted an exceedingly pleasing summer 
covering. At Mr. Low's, it was grown in pots ; but while some of the plants were 
kept in a greenhouse, others were placed in the open air, and both classes flowered 
with the greatest profusion from the beginning of August to the middle of October. 
The stems are of an elegantly twining character, the leaves ample and agreeably 
pinnatifld, and the flowers large, copious, and of a vejy lively yellow tint. 

It is described in the catalogues as an annual, and will, most probably, answer 
entirely to that description. It is also stated to be thoroughly hardy ; but as we 
cannot vouch for this, it will be better to raise it in frames, along with the common 
tender annuals, till an opportunity of testing its complete hardihood is afibrded. 
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Kept in a greenhouse, it will make a very excellent addition to the somewhat 
limited supply of flowering plants in August and September ; and should be placed 
in the airiest as well as lightest situation. The branches should be trained spirally 
round about six slender stakes, put at equal distances round the pot, and from 
three to four feet in height. When they reach the summit of these, they should 
be left to hang down of themselves, as they will thns « 
assume a vnore natural aspect. 

The beet way of treating it is, however, to plant it 
at the foot of a sf>uth wsill or trellis in the op^n air, or 
to employ it in helping to form a slight summer fence 
of flowers, or to place it at some distance from the 
front of a broad conspicuoua border, and give it three 
or four branched stakes to ramble over, or to put it in 
a small plot on a lawn, and train it as in the last-men^ 
tioned case. By either of these plana, it will become a 
very showy summer climber, and, by its peculiar forms 
and the colour of its flowers, will give variety to those 
commonly grown. 

S<^pkanikm m taken from tht^phm, a cup, and 
anthofy a flower ; in reference to the cup-shaped cljarac- 
ter of the blossoms. The genus is closely allied to 
Locua, 
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COLUMNEA SPLENDENS. 

(9pl«Bdid-flow«rad Columma.)] 
Clmu. Ordtr. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Kaiural Ordtr* 
OESNERACEJB. 

GAiTS&ic Chabactcil — Calyx inferior, five-parted. | Braneket covered with pale, whitish-brown, smooth 



Corctta tabular, stnJghtiflfa, gibboee behind at the base, 
ringent; upper lip erect, arched; lower one trifid, 
spreading. Stament four, didynamous; anthers con- 
neoted with the rudiment of a fifth behind. Glands 
one to flTe around the ovarium. Beny one-oelled ; 
placentas two, parietal, two-lobed. Seedt oblong.— I><mV 
Oard. and Botanif, 

BPBcrric Cha ragtsr. — Pton< an evergreen shrub, 
oUmbing or trailing, growing two feet or more in height. 



bark at the bottom , deep green towards the top. Leaves 
opposite, shortly-stalked, ovate-oblong, acuminate, 
thick, fleshy, bright green, shining. Flawert axlUaiy, 
mostly solitary, pendoit. Pedunclet four inches long, 
slender, hairy. Calpx with long, lanceolate, hairy 
segments. Corolla very large, bright scarlet, a little 
qmtted inside with a darker hue. 

BwoHYun.—Columnea ffrandi/lcra, Nematanthiu 
OuUleminiana. 



This extremely handsome plant appears to have been collected at Brazil, and 
sent to the Continent of Europe, where it is known by the name of Nematanthtu 
GuilleminianOy and from whence it was received by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, 
with whom it flowered last autumn, when the accompanying plate was prepared. 
In England, it passes under the title of both Columnea grandiflora and C. sptendens^ 
each of which is appropriate ; but we have selected the latter because it is more 
commonly used, and also because the general appearance of the flowering specimens, 
and the peculiar richness of the individual blossoms, seem to demand such a 
distinctive epithet. 

When better known, and more largely cultivated, it will unquestionably prove 
one of the most showy stove plants we possess. Growing two feet or more in 
height, it may be treated as a sort of low climbing shrub ; and it is in this way that 
Messrs. Rollisson have hitherto managed it. The nature of the species is, never- 
theless, evidently to become pendent, and hence it will, like C. SchtedianOy be an 
admirable sort for suspending, or for elevating on a pedestal of any kind. All the 
lower part of the branches is covered with a nearly white smooth bark ; and this, 
in contrast with the very intense green of the younger and upper portions, has a 
good efiect. The foliage is thick and fleshy, something like that of Hcya camMOy 
but more elegant in figure, and of a particularly lively verdure. It is not so 
distant as that of C. Schiediana^ and the blossoms are produced from its axils. 
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One, and sometimes two or tliree flowers accompany each leaf, and they depend on 
exceedingly long peduncles. The number^ duration, and frequent succession of 
these flowers, are quite remarkable. Their colour is a superb deep scarlet, and 
they are spotted on the inside of the limb with dark, blood-coloured spots. 

The species began to show flower at Messrs. Rollisson^s in the month of 
November last. It developed a few blossoms, and then the buds appeared to 
remain stationary till the present time. They are now expanding rapidly ; and 
the specimen promises to remain in bloom for many months. 

The following wood-cut will give an idea of how the plant ought to be grown ; 
but it is fully as suitable for hanging up to the roof as for standing thus. It 
should be potted in a mixture of very turfy loam^ not too much reduced, and well- 
decayed open leaf-mould. Turfy heath-soil and moss, freely incorporated, would 
likewise probably be appropriate. It must be kept in a warm stove, and possibly, 
if retained in a somewhat shaded Orchidaceous house, would be as much an 
epiph3rte as Michynanthus^ the larger species of which it slightly resembles. As 
the branches root, almost spontaneously, around every leaf, it can be propagated 
with the greatest ease by cuttings, and might also, doubtless, be increased by 
leaves. 

It is difficult to say what will be its usual flowering period. The probability 
is that it will blossom, occasionally, throughout the whole year. 
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/PAULOWNIA IMPERIAUS. 

(Imperial PsolowniB ) 
Ctow. Order. 

DIDTNAMIA. ANGI08PERMIA. 

Nmtural Ordtr. 

SCROPHULARIACEJB. 



SPBCirrc Chaiuctxr.— PtonI a deofdaofiu tree. Leaves 
ovate, cordate at the iMue. acute, undivided or three- 
lobed, densely clothed with soft hairs heneath. Flowere 
panlded. Ca/yx covered with rusty tomentum. Co- 
roUa having different shades of purplish lihu>. 



GairsRic CHARAcraii.— Co/yjr campanulate, flve-def t 
Corolla tubularly oampanulate. with a flve-deft, 
enb-bllabiato limb. Btamena four, didynamous. Stigma 
truncato. Capeule woody, two-celled, two-valved. 
Valves •optlddaL Seeds numerous, each surrounded 
hj a wing, attached to a fixed placenta on the back of 
the dioseplment. Albumen fleshy. 

A CONSIDERABLE quantity of this noble tree has lately been introduced to 
Britlkin from France and elsewhere ; and the circulated accounts, with the likelihood 
of its proving hardy, have excited so much attention, that wo are induced to 
publish a drawing of it, which was made for us last year in the Garden of Plants 
at Paris, even though the species has not yet flowered in our own country. In 
deviating thus from our usual practice, we think we shall have more thoroughly 
carried out the wishes of ova subscribers than by adhering steadfastly to the rule of 
figuring only what has bloomed in England ; because^ the notoriety of our present 
subject is such, and there are so many living plants of it in our nurseries and 
gardens, that an opportunity of judging of its blossoms cannot be otherwise than 
acceptable. * 

It is one of the finest of Dr. Siebold's many introductions from Japan, where 
it grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, with a trunk from two to three feet 
in diameter. The habit of the tree is shown in the woodcut on the following page. 
Its leaves are excessively large and handsome, and the flowers are very like those 
of Catalpa syrin^tB/olia in shape, besides being borne in similar panicles from the 
extremities of the branches. 

When first received at Paris, it was nurtured with great tenderness, and even 
placed in a greenhouse ; but after being put in the open ground, it grew much 
more vigorously, and, though protected for a year or two, was ultimately found 
to need no artificial shelter^ Whether it will succeed as well in England, without 
covering, is yet rather doubtful. Still, as it will most likely do so in the wanner 
districts, and as it will certainly get hardier after it has been exposed and inured 
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to our climate for a few years, it may finally become as valuable an acquisition to 
our pleasure-grounds as the Catalpa. 

In planting it out here, it should be placed in a dry and somewhat open 
position, and a prepared loamy soil, the latter being shallow and well-drained. 
Perhaps it will be advisable to cover it partially for the first two or three years, 
especially if the autumn should have been unfavourable to the ripening of its wood ; 
and it may afterwards be left quite unsheltered. In covering it at all, however, 
provision should be made for giving it a great deal of air, and, indeed, for opening 
it altogether on those days when no danger from cold exists. Above all things, the 
roots should be kept as dry as practicable in winter, that the plant may not begin 
growing too early in the spring. Its propagation may be carried on by cuttings. 

The Chinese call it Too or Hak-too, and the Japanese Kiri. It is named 
Paulownia by Dr. Siebold, in honour of the hereditary Princess of the Netherlands, 
who was one of the daughters of the Emperor of Russia. 




GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. L— LIGHT. 

We are not disposed to enter upon this ntysterious agent as in any degree 
connected with the science of optics : or at least we shall merely ohserve that, as 
the sun's rays — ^the fountain of light — ^in passing through the glazed roofs of stoves 
or greenhouses, must he opposed, or refracted, that is, hent in proportion to the 
Tarying slopes of the sashes, it will he apparent to an acute, reflecting observer, 
that the angle of a glazed roof must influence, in a very considerable degree, the 
power of light within the erection. Thus, if any one hold a pane of glass erect in 
his hand, and view through it a luminous object on a right line, exactly opposite to 
the eye, he will perceive that object clear and well-defined. On the other hand, 
if he incline the pane to angles of different degrees, the object will be distorted or 
lost, till at length it will be evident, that as the edges of the pane are brought into the 
direction of the eye and the object, no ray of light, however intense, can pass at all. 

Thus, to arrive at a practical elucidation of the theory of passing light : that 
dope of a roof, which coincides with, and is perpendicular to the sun, at any period 
of the year, admits the greatest volume of direct (unxefracted) light, at that period; 
therefore, as a medium, an angle of 45 degrees, i. e. amounting to the eighth part of 
a circle, may be considered as the most applicable to the general purposes of plant 
culture. If fruit be the object, the principle admits of much modification. 

Hereupon it will be relevant to cite the opinion of the late Mr. Knight, one of 
the stanncheet advocates of the agency of the solar ray upon vegetable organization. 
Viewing the perfect maturation of the frnit, and intensity of flavour, as points of 
the greatest consequence, he endeavoored to give a slope to the diflerent forcing- 
houses, which should be at a right angle with the sun's rays, at the seaton when the 
fruk tau expected to ripen. Thus, in a private letter on the cultivation of the 
Persian melons, he observed that ^' the quantity of fruit must be regulated by the 
extent of foliage presented to the light. One fruit, of 4 lbs. in weight, maiy be 
allowed to every four square feet of glass.**' The slope of Mr. Knight's Persian 
melon house was very trifling, or about 23 degrees, calculating from the ground 
horiaontal line, as the base; an angle which corresponds pretty nearly with the 
altitude of the sun at midsummer. Now, the melon plant is trained upon a 
trellis under the sashes, a few inches below the glass, thus exposing the upper 
surface of the leaves to the full glare of the sun. 

Geramumi prosper in a bSaase of light, provided they be freely supplied with 
fresh air and water during the growing season ; but that season occurs early in the 
qnring ; tha!«fore aslope, of 40 degrees frt)m the ground line, (which is equivalent to 
50 degrees, assuming the perpendicular back wall, as a base,) is very suitable 
to them, and to other plants with juicy, semi*succnlent stems. 
VOL. X. — NO. cix. c 
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Camellias^ on the contrary, and vast numbers of the hard- wooded species, affect 
a shady situation ; in which the rich verdure of their foliage is better sustained. 
It may therefore be laid down as an axiom established by facts, that they who 
endeavour to attain perfection of growth in a miscellaneous collection of plants, 
whose habits are dissimilar, must compound for disappointment. We talk of 
climate, country, and natural habits, and propose to study them as tutors. The 
ciurious in botanical and physiological research do well to indulge in these inquiries ; 
but they are not essential to the practical English gardener. To him experience 
and observation of results will afford the surest guides on which to found a theory ; 
for, as every imported exotic is at once placed in a situation, which in no respect 
corresponds with that from which it was removed, its future prosperity must 
depend upon artificial appliances. Temperature is a secondary consideration ; 
since it has been proved that the variable nature of the British climate destroys 
many plants which sustain without injury the rigours of a Siberian winter. But 
li^hi and its modifications are essential : for not a ray passes through the medium 
of the most transparent crown-glass, that does not suffer some degree of what is 
called decomposition. Every ray also is more or less bent, and its heating and iUumU 
nating powers reduced, as may be proved by the following very simple experiment. 
If a spare light be rested against a south garden wall, so that it form a sharp slope, 
and two correct thermometers be suspended against the wall, one under the centre 
of the light, and the other exterior of it, the latter at mid-day, exposed to the 
utmost fervour of the sun, will indicate a heat much greater than the one under 
the glass, to the extent sometimes of 10 to 12 degrees. We learn more than one 
truth by this investigation. Glass interrupts the power of the sun ; the air, in 
either situation, having little to do in regulating temperature. The comparative 
differences vary extremely in their degrees, proving that the power of the solar ray 
is not dependent upon greater or less brilliancy ; and again, the glass, though it 
defend the plants, decidedly abates temperature; and, therefore, they reason 
erroneously who ascribe the heat of forcing-houses, and the maturation of plants, 
to the heating medium of the glass. Glass abounds with globules, which act as so 
many lenses, and produce burning points; it also diffuses a moderated illumination; 
but the main advantages are derived from its retention of an equable temperature, 
and the opportunity afforded to govern the due admission of external air. And 
these considerations instruct us to study the availability of air by the sliding sashes. 
We drop this hint in order to induce reflection, but to pursue the inquiry now 
would be remote from our present subject. 

Light, in its nature, cannot be understood or defined; it assuredly is an 
emanation from the sun ; but this is a bald truism : that it induces stupendous, 
electro-magnetic phenomena, by acting on and under the surface of the earth, is 
equally certain ; and thus, by an induced voltaic action upon water and metallic 
substances, heat, magnetism, and meteorological electricity are developed. We 
may safely insist upon these general deductions, while deprecating a dogmatic 
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opinion; especially as the recent discoveries have shown in what tremendous 
volume electricity is combined with the elements of matter. 

If, then, solar power operate such grand phenomena, shoiild we err in an 
endeavour to trace to the same causes all the developments of vegetable structure ! 

Some have positively asserted that certain plants corusca^te, or emit flashes of 
light. Not having witnessed any of the circumstances which are recorded in 
Dr. Darwin^s Botanic Garden^ their accuracy cannot be vouched ; but it would 
be interesting to investigate the following statement, given on the authority of a 
Mr. J. B. Trimmer, who refers the flashings to electricity. He says : — ^' In 
walking in my garden in the evening, in which was a considerable quantity of the 
Nasturtium, in bloom, not at all thinking of the flashing of plants, I was struck 
by the very vivid flashes that proceeded from them : the scintillations were the 
most brilliant that I had ever observed, and at the same time the sky was overcast 
with a thunder-cloud ; directed by this circumstance, I have, on several occasions, 
looked for the flashes when in the evening there have appeared electric clouds 
collecting, and have always found them at that time most to abound and to bo 
most brilliant." 

There is nothing to startle in these assertions; for though few may have 
observed flashes of fire, none can doubt the powerful attractive influence of solar 
light ; witness the expansion of the flowers of all the Meiembtyanthemums under 
the direct ray, and the surprising movements of the leaves of most PapiliotiacecB. 

The foliage of growing Erythrinas, when quiescent, is nearly level in position ; 
but no sooner does it feel the power of the sun than its leaflets begin to rise, till at 
length, during the blaze of day, they become almost perpendicular, and appear as 
if they struggled to rush aloft. Gradually, as the day declines, they relax, and at 
midnight assume an exactly opposite direction, pointing to the earth : these changes 
exist no longer when the plant, though clothed with leaves, has ceased to grow. 

All nature is replete with light : the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, are 
perfectly invisible ; but when mixed and ignited, they explode violently with a 
great flash of light, or consume slowly in a stream of fire, according to the 
precautions employed, producing an intensity of light and heat, which surpasses 
ordinary conception. Every act of firiction or percussion yields evidence of concealed 
fire, and so does each familiar instance of combustion. 

The opposite of light, or its modification, which we call shade^ is worthy of 
much study. By shadin^^ or by placing plants impatient of sun in a north aspect, 
the gardener preserves in blooming health his camellias, azaleas, and Ericacess. 
Shade, by means of a semi-transparent screen, promotes the diffusion and softening 
of the ray, and thus wards off much danger of scalding, without weakening its 
inflaence. But as the beams are the agents of colour, especially during the 
maturation of fruit, it is philosophical to presume, that, coincident with the 
admission of much air, their utmost power is essentially required to perfect the last 
important process of vegetable existence. 
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In a day when numbers of gardening practices are undergoing such a scrutinising 
investigation, and the rays of science are so shed around them as often to render 
considerable modification necessary in their processeSy it seems scarcely surprising 
that even a radical change should be effected in many operations. So completely is 
horticulture— and, we may add, science generally — in its early childhood at present, 
and so littie has been absolutely settled respecting its practical application, that 
it would be a sign of inertness, rather than of superiority to past ages, were 
not some new truth, bearing upon refined culture, almost continually being 
evolved. 

There is that in the human mind, in reference to all eircnmstances and to 
every subject, which must be perpetually impelling it forward. And to be quiescent 
in anything, is not merely to stagnate, but to retrograde. Hence, we hail with a 
satisfaction which derives a depth proportioned to the energy of its cause, and to 
contrast with the prejudicial consequences of inaction, every kind of onward 
movement; for even fiEdlure in any particular track is valuable to the observer, by 
teaching him the futility of expanding his faculties again in that quarter. 

But there is notoriously a tendency in most minds, except those who are so 
happy as to hit upon novel and ingenious expedients, to treat with a most calculating 
suspicion all innovations on existing systems, particularly when the benefits of such 
innovations are not clearly obvious. Few persons of experience have passed 
through life without, at some time or other, being deceived and cheated by extra- 
vagant announcements ; thus acquiring a caution which, like their former heed^ 
lessness, is frequently carried to an extreme. Nothing is more easy than to 
denounce an unusual course, by suggesting the improbability of its success. A 
child might have placed a bar in the wheels of a locomotive, and thus, for a time, 
impeded its progress. And so^ mere children in experience and understanding may 
cast doubts upon any minor discovery or application of science, thereby retarding 
its diffusion. Such a practice is, however^ most unphilosophical and unwise. 
And while every one ought to hesitate ere they adopt measures materially different 
from those they have before followed, the most rational plan, instead of throwing 
questions or ridicule around them, is to examine their actual results, and personally 
test their value by limited experiment. We have considered this prelude essential 
to the dissertation we are about to give, because the statements we shall have to 
bring forward appear altogether to militate against the strong and increasing array 
of public opinion. But if a consideration of popular prejudices prevents us firom 
attaching too great advantages to the system we are to describe, it must not deter 
us from discussing it, or from giving utterance to what we know to be fiu^ts. That 
is by no means necessarily absurd which contravenes prevailing notions. On the 
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contrary, the most important troths have generallj, at the period of their elicitatioa, 
heen opposed to current oonyictions, and common belief. 

In the first ages of floriculture, and those which, we may observe, have 
extended down very nearly to modem times, little attention was bestowed on the 
operation of potting plants. Once a year, they were all shifted, and perhaps 
repotted again, during the summer. This was done, howevw, because it waa 
absolutely necessary, and not with the view of thereby bringing the plant to its 
greatest perfection ; for very commonly, in such cases, the spedmen was removed 
to a much larger pot than that in which it waa growing, and when it did not 
happen to be in a peculiarly vigorous state, so large a shift invariably injured it, 
by causing an accumulation of vvater in the superfluous soil. 

More recent practitioners, percdving that the potting of plants affiacted their 
health and beauty to an immense extent, have entirely departed from the old 
method. By a careful and welUinformed culturist, no specimen is potted till it 
really needs shifting ; and then it is transferred to a pot only one size larger, to be 
further removed, in a similar way, whenever its roots reach the outside of the soil. 
Thus, the potting of choice plants has come to be regarded as a thing to be con- 
tinually going forward : frequent and small shifts have been looked to as the 
standard of good culture ; and certainly the results of such a course have been in 
every respect gratifying. 

Admitting, as we do, that the mode just spoken of is mightily in advance of 
the old plan, that it produces the happiest consequences, and that the one of which 
we have to write is the direct reverse of it in its main principle, we cannot but 
state in what respects the now popular method is useful, and in what deficient. 

Plants in pots, it must ever be recollected, are in entirely different conditions 
from those which are growing in the open border. With their roots dosely 
surrounded by an artificial wall or boundary, the very existence of which, and the 
manner in which it is drained, must have a great influence on all their functions, 
it is indispensable that they be treated somewhat artificially. To place a small 
plant in a large pot, by the ordinary means, and with the ordinary drainage, would 
be, as every one knows, either to ensure its death, or to render such an occurrence 
something more than probable. And if it stagger the inexperienced inquirer to 
learn that the same specimen would flourish most luxuriantly if at once planted in 
a border which had, comparatively to the largest pot, no limits whatever; he may 
check his astonishment when he is told that it is the confinement of the pot, and 
not the amount of unoccupied soil it contains, that occasions the alleged detriment. 
Soil in a pot has, from watering, from the impossibility of air passing freely through 
it, and from the almost imavoidable imperfection of its drainage, a powerful 
tendency to become too much consolidated, and therefore too retentive of moisture. 

To counteract this tendency, the slight shiftings, often effected, which we have 
above alluded to as now being so general, have been resorted to. Most cultivators 
are aware that if the roots of plants penetrate the soil while it is in a porous and 
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favourable condition, they will, hy mechanical moans, keep it so. And by giving 
specimens only a small quantity of fresh earth at a time, as in the scanty shifting^ 
we are referring to, those circumstances are ever maintained ; for before the new 
soil has time to acquire the closeness which is so undesirable, it becomes filled with 
roots, and provision is thus made for retaining it always porous. Here, then, is 
one, and, as we conceive, the chief reason for the utility of numerous and trifling 
pottings. 

Borne cultivators will be disposed to aseribe a benefit to the proximity of the 
roots to the side of the pot ; as these are believed to be more abundant and healthy 
in such positions. It is an acknowledged fact that cuttings root sooner and more 
securely when in the neighbourhood of the pot's edge, than when situated in the 
middle of that pot. It is, moreover, we believe, indisputable that roots grow faster 
as they near the outside of a pot, than when they have a large mass of inefficiently 
drained earth to shoot into. And the way in which this is occasioned is not 
through the attraction which the pot has for the roots, or the love which they 
possess for creeping towards and over hard substances. Such a proposition would 
be preposterous. It is owing to their tendency towards any vacuum, in consequence 
of the greater porosity of the soil in its vicinage ; and they increase with enlarged 
rapidity when they come in contact with the side of a pot, or have reached the 
boundary of their soil, because they have then no obstacle to oppose their progress, 
and they can run on, and on, without any obstruction ; whereas^ while in the 
earth, this substance itself must necessarily check their extension. 

The case of cuttings, then, striking root sooner when near to the edge of a pot, 
and of roots making additional progress when lying close to the outside of a pot, 
prove only that the earth is additionally porous in those positions, and that it is less 
compact, and less sodden, than in the centre of the pot. And while it supplies 
another reason for the advantages of small shiftings, it furnishes us with a principle 
which we shall hereafter have to make use of ; viz., that openness and porosity in 
the soil is the grand thing that is necessary to promote the free grov^th of the roots 
of plants. We might prove, if it were needful, that the pot itself has nothing to 
do with the more rapid development of roots, by a reference to the fact that border 
specimens increase faster than the most carefully tended potted ones. But all will 
concede this, and we shall not urge it. 

A further advantage consequent on gradual and frequent removal, is that it 
keeps the specimens more immediately beneath the culturist's observation, enabling 
him, at pleasure, to examine their state, and determine whether they are progressing 
satisfactorily or in any way ailing. By simply turning out the ball of soil, without 
breaking or disturbing it, the roots will always indicate whether or not the plant 
is in health, and likewise suggest the remedies in case of sickliness. It may be 
taken as an almost unvarpng rule, that the diseases and displeasing aspect of 
plants arise from the state of the soil in which they are planted, when there is no 
palpable cause for them in the atmosphere, or in external accident. 
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Several defects, however, belong to the foregobg method of potting. It 
involves a considerable sacrifice of time; and if, in the consciousness that its 
benefits so far exceeded this or any like evil, to warrant the disregard of the latter, 
we have urgently, on former occasions, recommended its adoption ; we never left 
it to be inferred, that a plan entailing all or more than its advantages, and, simul- 
taneously, avoiding its objectionable features, was not infinitely to be preferred. 
The labour expended in so frequently potting plants is, we are persuaded, by no 
means trifling or of small moment. It is, notwithstanding, overbalanced by its 
good efiects on the plants ; since no trouble can be accounted too great that is 
essential to secure the given object. Still, if that trouble could be dispensed with, 
and the same or a better purpose alike be secured, there could be no hesitation in 
declaring the system that accomplished this the superior one. 

Again, by often being shifted, plants inevitably receive a check, which, as we 
assert, is in some degree inimical. To repot a specimen ere its roots appeared on 
the outside of the soil, would be extremely imprudent, as it would carry back the 
system to the old one of shifting into large pots at once, and entail most of its 
disadvantages. To pot it, on the other hand, as is always done, when the roots are 
copiously manifest on the exterior of the earth, is sure to cause the injury or 
crushing of some of the most tender and valuable roots. And as it most Usually 
happens that the roots have begun to creep over the side surface of the soil before 
the specimen is repotted, there must some time elapse while they are recovering 
the right direction, and they will further be weakened by having passed beyond 
the general ball of soil. Two or three days, therefore, must be lost by the effort 
of the plant to recover its tendencies, and to lay hold of the fresh earth ; and then 
there will be the enfeeblement which has resulted from the broken, or wrongly- 
directed, or attenuated roots. 

We presume there are those who would argue that such impediments would 
rather benefit than injure flowering plants, by drawing out their latent dispositions 
to bloom* And this view may seem to be justified by the commonly believed 
circumstance that plants which are confined at the roots blossom soonest. A 
mistake, however, exists here. It is not a counteraction of the lateral, but of the 
downward extension of roots, that affects the production of inflorescence. And we 
have seen it demonstrated, that a plant which is not grovnng in too deep a soil, 
will bloom far sooner and more finely when its roots have no obstruction to their 
horizontal progress, than when they were repeatedly changed into new pots as soon 
as their roots gained the sides of the existing ones. Denying, therefore, that such 
checks are otherwise than prejudicial, we must give a vvarmer support to any plan 
by which they could be obviated, while the other advantages of the system were 



A third objection to such oft-repieated pottings is, that by the use of various 
soils, and by the frequent mianual operations, the texture of the mass of earth will 
differ considerably, and thus it will ariise that the water applied will not spread 
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itself equally through ilie whole ball, and that the inner roots will be leas able to 
exert or elongate themselves. At every new potting, the central and original mass 
will assuredly be pressed closer, and made more solid ; and this process will as 
certainly be productive of harm. However it may be thought that the inner and 
main roots do not contribute to the nourishment of a plant, and that it ia solely 
from the outer and fibrous roots that nutriment is obtained, it will be found, on 
examination, that there are lateral as well as terminal fibrous roots, and that those 
which grow at the sides of the stronger ones and almost around the stem of the 
plant, perform, or ought to perform, as many vital functions as those which are 
situated at the extremities. Hence, the mode of potting which provides for the 
uniform texture of the soil, and relieves it from any manual pressure beyond what 
is at first requisite to settle it in its place, must, if it ensure, in other particulars, 
the good results of that mode to which we are objecting, be decidedly and unhesi- 
tatingly substituted for it. 

To attain aU these points, and realise additional benefits to which we cannot 
now advert, we shall have, next month, to detail a system which has been practised, 
with astonishing success, in one or two metropolitan collections, and of which we 
ourselves have had an opportunity of witnessing the operation. 



ON GROWING IVY IN PLEASURE-GROUNDS AND 
UPON LAWNS. 



The uses of ivy, $s an ornamental plant, are generally confined to concealing 
old or boundary walls, mantling houses, rustic erections, or ruins, decorating the 
trunks of trees, or carpeting the ground in shrubberies and plantations. For all 
these purposes, it is singularly appropriate ; though there are two of them, at 
least, for which we think it is insufficiently employed. We refer to its being 
planted so as to cover, or partially cover, rustic summer-houses, arbours, &c., in 
wild or picturesque parts of the pleasure-grounds ; and to its forming an under- 
growth in ornamental plantings. 

Perhaps no plant accords better with the picturesque in building or landscape 
than the Ivy. If sufiered to grow irregularly, it casts over any erection an air of 
naturalness and rusticity which is precisely what is wanted in the wilder portions 
of a garden. Indeed, it seems to give to any small and rude structure the 
appearance ctf a natural alcove, and thus contributes much to the enjo3rment of 
those who use it, because, as it will be required mostly in the summer, the object 
then is to gain a leafy shelter and shade, and not the counterpart of one of the 
domestic apartments. Or if it be frequented even in the wanner days of winter, 
the verdure of Ivy leaves cannot fail to be grateful and refreshing. 

Besides, unless some thoroughly architectural erection be intended, one great 
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point in building small summer-houses should be to make them hannonize, and 
even blend, as much as possible, with the scenery. It is the crying 'fault of such 
things that an attempt is made to render them conspicuous in themselves, by the 
most fanciful and sometimes ridiculous decoration, instead of constructing them so 
as to answer the primary end, without obtruding them, as it were, on the obseryer's 
notice. A small bower, rendered neat and comfortable within, and kept dry by 
being effectively thatched, but entirely enslurouded, save the front, with luxuriant 
Ivy, is what a refined taste would desire and suggest, in shrubbery or distant 
pleasure-ground walks. And we would let the Ivy hang down wildly over the 
entrance, so that it did not obstruct it, and intertwine the most prominent parts, 
such as the front, with China and other climbing Roses, but discard all other 
climbers. It is usual to put a variety of climbing plants against such an arbour, 
in the place of Ivy. Nothing, however, can be so proper as Ivy, for the reasons 
we have given ; and as Roses constitute, with it, one of the most beautiful com- 
binations in nature, they will rather increase than diminish its picturesqueness. 

The kind of Ivy best adapted for the purpose we have just mentioned is that 
called the Giant, or Irish Ivy ; since it grows with the greatest rapidity, and its 
leaves are the most ample. By its aid, a summer-house may be so assimilated to 
the surrounding garden, as to heighten its interest, and actually add a pleasingly 
characteristic feature to its common aspect. Whereas, without some such clothing, 
the strange and formal erections often seen in the remoter parts of pleasure- 
grounds are in the highest degree disagreeable and out of character. 

We stated, however, that there was another use for which Ivy is admirably 
fitted, but to which it is very inadequately applied ; and that is carpeting the 
ground beneath plantations. It is a defect which all must have noticed in 
pleasure-ground plantings of every sort, that there is seldom any provision made 
for covering the ground, except by here and there a laurel or other evergreen shrub. 
Hence, the rankest weeds spring up unchecked, and impart an air of slovenliness 
and neglect, for which no amount of keeping in other particulars can atone. 

Now the easiest mode of obviating this, is, by planting all such places with an 
undergrowth of Ivy. No shade will injure it. It will flourish anywhere, and in 
almost any circumstances ; and when it has fairly become established, will effectually 
keep down all weeds, and present a constantly verdant and delightful aspect. It 
will do away with the necessity for digging over the plantations each year, and also 
for collecting the fallen leaves ; as these last will sink down among the Ivy, and 
there fulfil the end for which they are designed, namely, that of suppljdng nourish- 
inent to the roots of the trees from which they fell. Either the common British 
Ivy, or the Irish Ivy, may be selected for this object, and those who would shrink 
firom incurring much expense in procuring it, may find, in most districts, numbers 
of wild plants in spots where they are not required, and which may be readily 
transplanted, with a little care. 

We wish our observations on the last head to apply to shrubberies as well as 
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woods, and those in the smallest as much as in the largest gardens ; provided the 
shrubs or trees are not so dwarf or so distant from each other as to be interspersed 
with flowering herbaceous plants. Thus, in little villa gardens, there is commonly 
a shrubbery vealk, bounding a paddock, or extending round the garden. And 
since this is often used for winter exercise as well as. summer recreation, the 
appearance of the ground beneath the trees would be very greatly enlivened by a 
covering of Ivy ; and this would at once save a good deal of trouble, and be more 
appropriate than a dug border, a few imperfect flowers, or a mass of uninteresting 
or decaying weeds. The common Periwinkle is alike useful, and yet more 
interesting for its beautiful flowers. Yet, as it cannot be largely obtained, it muat 
be reserved for the more conspicuous shrubberies, and those nearest the house. 

That use of Ivy, however, which we principally seek to enforce in the present 
article, is one which we have only observed in two or three gardens, but which 
deserves to be far more extensively practised. It may be varied a little, according 
to taste or circumstances. The first mode of adopting it is to plant a strong 
specimen of the Irish Ivy on a lawn where an evergreen shrub, four or five feet in 
height, is desired. It may be supported, for a while, by a tolerably stout stake, 
of the requisite height; and not more than two or three stems should be allowed to 
rise from it. When these have reached the top of the stake, they must be stopped, 
in order to induce them to branch ; and after the branches have been developed, 
they may be again pruned. This will serve to strengthen the stem or steme, and 
also produce a branching condition. The plant may then be left to nature ; and 
it will, in a few years, form a fine strong shrub, with gracefully weeping shoots, 
which will sweep most agreeably over the turf with the least agitation of the 
atmosphere. As soon as the stems are sufficiently thick to support themselves, 
the stake may be removed ; and it is then difficult to imagine a more elegant or 
interesting object. 

The main point to be attended to in the early management of such a plant, is 
to prevent young shoots forming at the base of the stem, and assuming the ordinaiy 
trailing character. If this be permitted, not only will the leading growths be 
weakened, but the peculiarity of the specimen will be destroyed. At a aubsequent 
period, when the wished-for form of the plant is tiioroughly taken, a slight 
pruning may now and then be needful, to repress any shoots that evince an 
inclination to ramble too much ; but it will be seen that, when the drooping 
character is once established, it will continue, without any tendance or assistance, 
for a great number of years. 

An idea may be gained of the appearance of a plant so treated by comparing it 
to a weeping ash, or a weeping willow. Only, the Ivy will be so much more 
graceful in consequence of the greater length and sweep of its branches, and so 
transoendently interesting on account of its being a comparatively low shrub, and 
likewise an evergreen. It will have all the elegance (^ a climbing Rose, trained to 
a pole, and never pruned ; and this elegance will be maintained throughout the 
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winter, when things of that beautiful nature are rarely or never met with, except 
in a hothouse. And one of its highest recommendations is that it is suitable for 
the smallest places, and may, in fact, be most properly introduced to limited 
gardens. 

An additional way in which Ivy may be employed advantageously in adorning 
pleasure-grounds, is by inserting old stumps or fragments of the trunks of trees, in 
picturesque spots, and planting Ivy at their base, that it may mantle them with its 
ever-verdant foliage. We have seen objects thus prepared which produced an 
exceedingly attractive effect ; composing, in some instances, a sort of evergreen 
pillar, and in others a varied and irregular mass of verdure, which was improved 
rather than depreciated by occasional pieces of the dead trunk or branches being 
evident. 

Most persons accustomed to notice the individual features of a landscape, must 
have remarked the beauty of the pillars of Ivy which are sometimes found in 
woods, and caused by the plant having destroyed or overgrown the tree to which 
it had clung. The extreme vigour of the Ivy, in such instances, enables it to throw 
out its branches several feet beyond the trunk ; and when the top of the tree has 
perished, the pillar thus created is highly delightful. Such an object, then, divested 
of its tallness, which would be disagreeable but for its being among other trees, is 
obtained by the plan of which we are speaking. And it can be of any height, or 
any dimensions, within reasonable limits, as the nature of the locality may seem to 
dictate. If not more than ftrom eight to ten feet high, it might even stand out on 
an open lawn, and would become, in a few years, a most richly picturesque addition 
to tlie pleasure-garden. 

We were much struck with observing, last year, in Richmond Park and 
elsewhere, the association of Ivy with the common hawthorn ; and with the 
mention of this we shall close our paper. It is customary to plant the hawthorn 
in parks, for the sake of its beautiful blossoms in spring, and its handsome red 
beiries during autumn. In the cases referred to, the Ivy has either been planted 
vrith the trees, or has risen spontaneously about the time of planting ; for its stems 
are quite as thick as those of the hawthorn, and it occupies, with its branches and 
leaves, all the centre of the tree. The consequence of this union is, that the plants 
are interesting in the winter as well as the summer, and that, in spring, when the 
delicate green foliage and white inflorescence of the havTthom is in perfection, it is 
surmounted by a large coronet of the deepest verdure, and thus exhibits a group 
of colours which can never be duly admired till it is personally witnessed. 

Our practical deduction is, of course, that, in planting the hawthorn in parks, 
it is advisable to put in a plant or two of Ivy at the bottom of the stem, and thus 
specifioally ensure the beauty which we should in vain endeavour to portray. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 
FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 

AcBiVE'^ifES vuLTiPLO^RA. " Thifl voiy beautiful store plaot inhabits dry banks, in woods, on 
the Senrn de Santa Brida, and near Villa de Arayoe, in the proTince of Goyaz, Brazil; and seeds 
were sent home from thence by Mr. Gardner, its diBcoverer. The plants flowered first at the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Glasgow, and then at Kew. The antamn has been its season of blossoming 
with us, and it continues long in that state, a snooession of flowers continually expanding. The 
fringe on the limb of the corolla is extremely rariable. The whole habit of the species is so 
extremely like that of Gliurinia iethfosioma, that it seems contrary to nature to place it in a 
different genus ; but Mr. Gardner observes that the bifid stigma, and entire annulus of this plant, 
prove it to belong to Aehimenes" According to Mr. Gardner, it is an annual species, with a simple 
stem, opposite ovate coarsely-serrated leaves, and very numerous axillary flowers, which are large, 
and of a pale lilac tint. Bot, Mag. 3993. 

Bego^nia oooci'nea. ** Unquestionably the most beautiful of the many handsome species of 
Begonia now known to our collections, and apparently a free flowerer. It was imported by 
Mr. Veitch, of the Exeter Nursery, from the Organ Mountains of Brazil, that rich storehouse of 
vegetable beauties, being there detected by Mr. Lobb, in 1841. It blossomed at Mr. Veitch^s 
nursery soon after it was received, namely, in April, 1842, when it was exhibited at the 
apartments of the Horticultural Society. When the plants become larger, and the blossoms, 
consequently, more copious, it will be a truly splendid species ; and, like most of the Begonias, its 
flowers continue a long time in perfection.*^ The plant seems to have a shrubby dwarf habit, 
with a rather stout knotted stem. The leaves are alternate, very unequal, between ovate and 
oblong, concave, thick, and fleshy, and having the margin nutny-toothed, and bordered with red. 
The peduncles are entirely red, having red branches and red bracts. The bloasoms are 
bright scarlet. Bot. Mag. 3990. 

BossKB^i viROA^Ti. ** A Swan River species, detected and introduced to this country by 
Mr. James Drummond, by seeds, received by Mr. Murray, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where 
the plant flowered in June, 1842. The species is perhaps most nearly allied to B. eeolopendrium^ 
and to B. entata ; but may be known from both by its bearing leaves, and pretty copiously, at the 
same time with the flowers. These flowers are highly ornamental, and the plant has a very 
lively appearance when in blossom." The blooms are small, of a yellow and red or reddish brown 
tint Bot. Mag. 3986. 

Cle'matis cceru^lsa ; var. orandiflo'iu. The flowers of this flne variety are said to be twice 
the size of those of the species, and their colour, too, is more inclined to be purple. In other 
particulars, it is the same as C. eceruka. Bot. Mag. 

CoBif RGii vEBSi'ooLOR. *' This besutlful plant is the produce of the excursions of J. Maclean, 
Esq., over the Peruvian Andes from Lima, where he did not see it 'in flower, and the exact place 
of its growth is not noted. The large species of Coburgia are found deeply imbedded in rich 
alluvial soil, in the clefts on the summits of rocks, and on the edge of precipices. They flower 
sparingly in their native land, and much difficulty has been found in making them bloom in 
Europe. Those who cultivate the bulbs for sale, may plant them in the open ground, taking them 
up to lie dry during the winter ; but, on the mountains where they grow, the temperature varies 
less than with us, and the principal division of seasons is dry and wet. There the Coburgia preserves 
its lesf often the whole year, and flowers in the heat of December and January, which answers to 
our June and July, and that period has been preceded by the free growth of the leaf. In order, 
therefore, to make the old bulbs flower, we ought to obtain a vigorous state of growth before 
Midsummer, and at that time, if bloom does not appear, place them in a hotter situation." 
C. versicolor has large bloasoms, which vary from red to a very pale brownish white, and are 
tinged and marked with green. Bot. Beg. 66. 

Dbndro^bium saiiquinole'ntuii. *' Probably there is no plant among all the species of Dendro- 
bium now known to our gardens which is more delicately beautiful than this. Its colours, too, are so 
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singalar as, on that acooant alone, to render it an object of much interest ; for here we have the 
cyanic and xanthic tints in one and the same flower. We are always prepared to find red spots on 
a yellow ground, and vice versA ; bat it is a most unusual thing to find clear pure violet on 
petals the whole remainder of whose tint is yellow. In this plant, however, the combination 
occurs, producing a very gay and unexpected eifect. It was sent from Ceylon to His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, by Mr. Nightingale, and flowered at Syon in August last. It has 
pendulous stems, like those of D. Pierardii, but of a delicate purple when young ; the leaves, too, 
are stamed underneath and at the edges with the same colour. The flowers are as Urge as those 
of />. aggregaiutnf of a clear fawn-colour, with the tips of the segments and lip stained with a deep 
rich violet. There is, however, a tearlet spot in the middle of the lip.** A similar species or variety 
exists, with a larger lip, and having the scarlet spot in the middle of the blossoms, but destitute 
of the violet tips. Bot. Reg. 6. 

Diospy'ros Sapo'ta. The flowers and fruit of this exceedingly rare plant have been produced 
in the rich collection of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House; and the circum- 
stance is the ** more interesting, since, m the Calcutta Botanic Garden, whence it has been sent to 
Europe, Dr. Roxburgh informs us that, though it grows most luxuriantly, and blossoms in the hot 
season, it has never perfected its fruit." The Syon pUnt was obtained from Messrs. Loddiges, 
who had it from Calcutta with the name of D, edulis. This title, however, does not exist in 
Dr. Wallich's catalogue, and the plant is evidently D. Sapota. It appears to be a native of the 
Philippine IsUnds, rather than of the Mauritius, or India, as was once thought It is a tall and 
handsome shrub, with ample evergreen foliage, and greenish white inconspicuous blossoms. The 
fruit is large, roundish, and has a pulp of an agreeable flavour. '* The fruit-bearing pUmt at His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland's is about ten feet high. Its flowers are produced copiously 
in the autumnal months, and the fruit ripens m April of the following year.*' BoL Mag. 3988. 

Fu'cHsiA sPLB'NDEifs. « Fine a plant as F. fulgent is," sa}*s Dr. Undley, ^ we regard this as 
being still more beautiful, because of the vividness of the scarlet and pale green colours with 
which it is adorned. In habit it much resembles it, and, in fact, was supposed at one time to be the 
same species ; but it evidently diflers in many important circumstances. The leaves are much 
more heart-shaped, and have a longer and more tapering point. The flowers have much burger 
stalks, and have themselves far more of the eampanulate figure. The stamens moreover project 
a long way beyond the mouth of the tube. When very young, the foliage and lengthening branches 
are quite hoary with down." It was introduced from Guatemala by the Horticultural Society, 
through Mr. Hartweg, who found it <*on the mountain called Totontepeqne, at the height of 
10,000 feet above the sea f and it will, therefore, probably be one of the hardiest of the tribe. 
It should ** neither be cultivated in a very rich soil, nor in a large pot, for both these cireumstances 
have a tendency to prevent its flowering freely." The flowers are short, and have a somewhat 
crumpled appearance. They are certauily not so showy as those of F.fuigeru. Boi. Beg. 67. 

HovEA RACBMiTLo'sA. A spccics with paler and lees showy flowers than H. pungent or CeMi, 
but '* by no means unattractive, when well contrasted with plants whose colours are not bright 
enough to kill it. It belongs moreover to a set of greenhouse shrubs of easy cultivation and small 
size^ which are well adi^ted for decorating the shelves of the conservatory. It b a native of the Swan 
River Colony, whence the seeds were obtained by Captain James Mangles, R.N. It first flowered 
in the garden of R. Mangles, Esq., of Sunning-hill." Although allied to H. ramulota, it differs 
from that species in having more pointed leaves, with a less shaggy surface, and small axillary 
raeemet of flowers, instead of solitary ones. ** It was found by Mr. Cunningham along the upper 
brandies of the Brisbane River in Moreton Bay, in the year 1829." Bot. Beg, 4. 

La'thtrus If brvo*sus. " A handsome and very desirable greenhouse plant, discovered by 
Cameron, in rocky places, at Monte Video. Sellow gathered it in the same locality, and it appears, 
in the thirteenth volume of the Linnna, by the late lamented Dr. Vogel, both under the name of 
nervotue and trigonut. Tweedie has the credit of introducmg the living plant to our gardens, 
having sent seeds to his Grace the late Duke of Bedford, from Puerto Bravo, in South Brazil. 
If trained neatly to a trellis in a pot, this plant makes a very pretty appearance in the greenhouse 
with its glaucous foliage and ba^ blue flowers. We learn that in summer it flowers well in the 
open border." Bot, Mag, 3987. 

Mammilla' Ri A turbina'ta. « One of the most distinct of all the species of this numerous 
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genoB, ftod not likely to be oonfounded with may other. It is, too, of rftre oocorrenee in ooUeetioiiB, 
ftDd only known to us from having been reoeived fioni the stoves of Messrs. Lee, at Hammersmithy 
where it bears the name here retained. It is probably a native of Mexico, and flowers with ns in 
June." It is altogether of a pale glaneous hue, with small spines only on the mamill». The 
blossoms are pale yellowish or straw coloured, tipped with red on the outside, about an inch in 
diameter, and home on the upper part of the plant. Bot, Mag. 3984. 

Odontoolo^ssum citbo'smvm. An extremely graceful and delightful phtnt, ''imported by 
George Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, firom Mexico, and given to Thomas Brodclehurst, Esq., of 
the Fence, near Maoclesfield, by whose gardener it was exhibited at one of the great meetings of 
the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, in 1842. It hss large snow-white and rose-coloured 
flowers, of great beauty, exhaling a delicate smell of lemons." The species has roundish pseudo- 
bulbs, compressed at the sides, and having very sharp edges. The raceme of flowers is about a 
foot long, elegantly disposed, and bearing many blossoms. These last are almost as lovely as those 
of Phaimnoptis amabilU, but the white is less pure, being tinted with pale pink. In addition to 
tiie *< partial parallelism of the base of the labellnm with the colunm, and the presence of a pair 
of parallel raiiBed plates at that part," which charactenses the genus OdorUogionum^ tiie present 
species has a toothed wing or membrane at the back of the anther. Bot, Reg, 3. 

Phlox, Van Houtie's. '< For a knowledge of this remarkable plant we are indebted to 
M. Louis Van Houtte, nurseryman, of Ghent, who sent it to us in October last, in full flower, but 
without any account of its origin. It is a variety of remarkable beauty, looking as if /*. auaveoUna 
had been crossed with P. earoHniana, bearing on a white ground a crimson evidence of its 
paternity. The appearance of the pluit is beautiful, f$r beyond anything yet seen in the genus 
PhloM ; and we were almost going to say, beyond anything among the hardy perennials in cultiva- 
tion. An approach to it was exhibited last year by Mr. Mountjoy, of Ealing, but it was only an 
approach, with a much paler stain on the corolla. That, however, was very pretty ; and well 
worth the acquisition of the lovers of gay flowers." Bot. Reg. 5. 

SiaAifjA spbcta'bilis. ''This fine and undescribed species of Sarauja was raised by 
Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Narsery, King's-road, Chelsea, from seeds imported from the republic 
of Bolivia, in 1838. One seedling only was reared, and this is now (1842) twenty inches high, 
bearing seven branches, with large and delicate foliage, and no less than thirty-seven panicles of 
fragrant flowers ; some fully expanded, others coming in snccessioa, so that its beauty is of long 
duration ; and we scarcely ever saw any stove plant more truly elegant and graceful." The leaves 
are obovately-lanoeolate, much serrated, and hairy ; while the flowers are white, with a large duster 
of yellow stamens in the centre. Bot. Mag. 3982. 

STRMOMs'ssoif vitelli'nuh. ** A bulbous plant from Lima, whence it was sent by John Maclean, 
Esq., to the Horticultural Society, with whom it flowered in February, 1842. The yellow flowers, 
and their general appearance, remind one of the yellow Cslostemma of New Holbtfid ; only they 
are larger. It is essentially distingubhed from the other species by its broad leaves, depressed 
bulbs, and the intermediate teeth of the cup being obtuse and undivided. The plant flowered in 
a cool stove, where it had been kept wanil and moist while growing, but cooler and drier while at 
rest. It ii among the prettiest of the Western American bulbs ; but is at present extremely 
rare." BoL Reg. 2. 

Tali^num TEBEnPo'uuM. ** A pretty little herbaceous plant, seldom seen in cultivation. It 
inhabits various parts of North America, from Texas as far north as Pennsylvania, trailing over 
naked rocks, its favourite place of resort. In our gardens it is treated as a greenhouse plant, and 
there it forms neat patches of lively purple flowers. It is, however, rather rare." Plants hi the 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, which had been raised from seeds recdved from M. Otto, of 
Berlin, flowered in 1841. Bot. Reg. 1. 

Zi'cHTA viLLo'sA. A pretty species, with orate, acute, vezy villous leaflets, and fine heads of 
red and purple flowers on long peduncles. It is a " free-growing greenhouse climber, well suited 
for either training round some ornamental wire-work, fastened to a pot, or trained to the pillars 
or rafters of a greenhouse. The pUnt grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, when 
not broken very fine, and the pots are well dramed. It is easily increased by entdngs, (mt by seeds, 
which are produced freely when the plants gret large." It thrives '* best in a cold frame all 
summer, with the back turned to the sun, but with the lights off during fine weather.'' BoL Reg. 68. 
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NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL 
SUBURBAN NURSERIES. 

AcBiM b'nes GiUNDiFLo'iu. ThiB ifl a rery noble new species, with large hairy leaves, and pale 
crimson flowers, which are neariy or quite the size of those of A, hngijhra. It has^ at present, 
bloomed but imperfectly and sparingly in the nurseries of Mr. Low, Clapton, and Messrs. RoUisson, 
of Tooting ; in both which places the plant is still showing flower. At a more favourable season, 
however, it will doubtless be very handsome, and become a most delightful accession to the genus. 

Biu'ssiA brachta'ta. A novel species, blooming in the Tooting nursery, where it is known by 
the name of B, Uraya. It is not peculiar in the pseudo-bulbs and leaves ; while the colours of 
tiie flowers are also common, being greenish-yellow, with dark brown spots and blotches. The lip 
of the blossom is, however, particularly lai*ge, and the species is altogether a showy one. 

MANB'mA Bi'coLOR. Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, imported this rather pretty plant from Brazil, 
and it flowered with those gentlemen a considerable time back. It is now beginning to bloom 
with Messrs. Rollison, of Tooting. The leaves are pale green, and a little glaucous. The flowers 
are small, with a long slender tube, and having an agreeable combination of scarlet and yellow. 
It is an interesting oUmber for growing in pots, and twining round a low trellis. 

Rena'nthera MATtJLrNA. Introduced from Manilla by Mr. Cuming, and lately flowered by 
Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. It is noticeable for its comparative smallness, and for its neat 
brown and yellowish flowers, which continue open several months. 
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Chill and somewhat duU aa is nsoally the month of Febmaiy, it seems only to endrde with a 
stronger spell the slumbering forms of nature, and to dose, yet more strictly, tilie vegetable store- 
houses of the earth. Days sometimes occur, however, in which a sort of earnest is given of the 
i4>proaching spring ; and plants, stimulated by the genial warmth of such periods, are often induced 
to awaken tiieir dormant energies, and to oommenoe growing ere any dependence can be placed 
on the future kindlinen of the weather. 

The great business of the cultnrist, therefore, during the pieeent month, is to keep ever^lhing 
thai eomes beneath his actual «oatrol as backward as possible. We, of course, refer solely to 
those plants which are grown in houses or frames, or are otherwise artificially sheltered ; since no 
such agency can by any means be exerted on those which are in llie open ground. We shall 
assume that> accordant with our previous dipeotmns, such plants as develop themsdves naturally 
in spring, have been prevented f!rom growing, either by comparative coldness and dryness, or by the 
aetual removal of tiieir pushing shoots, up to the present time. And what we have now to 
enforoe w the extreme dedrabiHty of maintaining that state till the heat and light of the sun are 
•uffidentiy intense and permanent to render any advancement healthy. A trifling neglect of this 
diuumstance might nullify all the efforts of the previous two or three months, and at once bring 
about the results wbich it has been so much the endeavour to avoid. 

As liinted above, thete are three ways ia whksh torpidity may be preserved in greenhouse and 
stove plants ; or that portion of each of them which it is not winded to exdte before the natural 
period. The first method is by a due regulation of the temperature. And this is the most 
important, because it necessarily aiTeets the second mode which we shdl have to name. To desesot 
on tiie aboirdity of maintaining an artificial heat when the plants would be altogether better if 
simply guarded from frost, will appear trite fur us, as we have so often previously uttered the ssine 
opinions. Cultivators cannot, however, believe either our statements or our arguments ; for to 
obtain full and proper credence for a prindple is to ensure its being carried out We must 
again, nevertheless, distinctiy aflSrm that such an increase of temperature as impels plants to begin 
growing at any time prior to the season in which everything without is provided for making their 
growths vigorous and fine, is extremely prejudidal. And where this temperature is created by 
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firesy it is additionally hurtful. Fire-heat» therefore, is alone to be used when froet or cold winds 
prevail ; and then but scantily, and with due caution. 

Our remarks would yet fail much of their point if we restricted them to artificial heat. A 
very warm day, or even a week, occaabnally happens at this season ; and if the houses are kept 
closed on such occasions, the plants will certainly suffer by being prompted to grow. It is neces- 
sary, then, in all such weather, to throw open the sashes, and reduce the temperature as low as 
possible, that the external influences may be counteracted. And perhaps this is the matter in 
which cultivators err more than in regard to the application of artificial heat They who perceive 
the impropriety of employing fires, save in severe weather, will allow the temperature to rise to 
almost any height from natural causes, conceiving that to follow nature is the correct mode of 
proceeding. It should be remembered by such that a heat occasioned by the sun in February has 
as bad an effect on plants as a temperature raised by other means ; inasmuch as it is the undue 
excitement which both produce that constitutes the evil. 

A second means of keeping exotic plants comparatively dormant is by retaining their roots and 
the atmosphere in a moderately dry condition. They must, of necessity, be more or lees 
watered in proportion to the temperature ; but where this is rightly repressed, they should have 
very little fluid this month. And on their supply of water, the dampness of the air will m a great 
measure depend. So that, to preserve them tolexubly dry at the roots, is to provide for the dryness 
of the atmosphere. 

The third remedy for premature development will scarcely be wanted if the two former ones 
are consistenUy practised ; as it is the positive removal of the shoots that have begun to expand, 
or Tather, have acquired two or three inches in length. Sometimes, however, this will arise in 
spite of the utmost care ; and when it does, there are few plants that will not be benefited by a 
check of that description. To take away a weakly shoot is not merely to put a temporary stop to 
the plant's progress. It is to secure a subsequent growth at a more fiivourable period, and, in 
most instances, to promote dwarfness and bushiness. 

In the preceding observations, the management of all exotics that have been housed, or that 
are always kept in houses, may be said to be comprised. Where specimens have to be forced, 
or Orchidaceous plants to be grown, a different course must necessarily be pursued ; and a 
moisture, such as is ever given off by fennenting leaves or bark, is unquestionably best for forced 
pUnts. 

With regard to sheltered pUnts that are growmg in the open soil, the way of keeping them from 
starting too soon, or beconung blanched, is to expose them, to the fullest practicable extent, when* 
ever tiie weather is at all mild or propitious ; and a plan should be adopted for giving them a 
circulation of air, by having opposite apertures in the covering, when that covering cannot be 
entirely taken off. 

The warmer parts of this month, towards its dose, are by some thought the most suitable for 
digging flower- borders, as the bulbous pUmts in them, being now mostly above the ground, can be 
seen, and are not so liable to be mjured. It is a rule which will hold good in the majority of cases, 
that shrubs should be pruned before tiieir buds are unfolded. Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, it is notorious that the uppermost buds of roses expand first ; and hence if the shrubs are 
left unpruned till such expansion takes place, it will be found that the lower buds, and those which 
are to be preserved, will have been very materially impoverished. We have frequently noticed 
roses so treated, forming the most unporfect shoots, and hardly flowering at all. 

A few tender annuals may be sown for the greenhouse ; and a succession should be provided 
by a sowing each fortnight Tulips and other bulbous plants ought now to be effectively guarded 
from slugs. Hyacinths, grown m windows, should be daily turned, that their stems may not 
incline in one direction. Dahlia roots may be examined, lest they should get too dry or rotten. A 
decaying root, if taken away in time, will do no injury ; but if suffered to remain, it may spread 
decay amongst the others, and do a large amount of damage. 
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ECHITES SPLENDENS. 



CiMf. 

PENTANDRIA. 



(SpUadid BehhM) 



Natural Ordtr. 
APOCYNACEJB. 



Ordtr. 

MONOGYNIA. 



Gbitmuc CHAiucrsB.— Ca/yx lauOl, flve-parted. Cc- 
roOa nlverwdiaped, with a naked throat and tube; 
Hgmeata of the Umb vnequal-eided. Stamens endOMd ; 
anthers sagittate, cohering by their middle to the 
stigma, having the hind lobes without pollen. Ovaria 
two. SipU one, fiUfonn. Hppogpnaut $eale» iive. 
FruU of two slender foUides. 



Bpaciric CuARAcrBa.~Pton( apparently a half-de- 
oiduotts climber. Stems smooth. Leavss elllptioal. 
acuminate, undulated, cordate at the base, reticulated, 
with sunk veins on the upper surfisoe, pubescent be- 
neath. BraeU awl-shaped. CcUy* with awl-shaped 
segments. Corona funnel-shaped, pale pink; lobes 
roundish, subacute. Stamens inserted in the upper 
part of the tube of the corolla. 

Spbcimbnb of this noble plant were exhibited, in a flowering state, at the July 
meeting in the Gardens of the Horticaltural Society, and a prize was then awarded 
them. The public owe its introduction to Messrs. Yeitch and Son, nurserymen, 
of Exeter, whose collector, Mr. William Lobb, discovered it, in a very elevated 
atuation, on the Organ Mountains of Brazil. Only three living plants were found, 
and these all reached Exeter in a healthy condition. 

From the specimen which flowered in July last, blossoms were developed, in 
bunches containing nine or ten buds, each opening in succession, till October. 
After this period, the leaves fell, thereby proving the plant somewhat deciduous, 
and the plant remained dormant for a time. It is now, (February,) as Mr. Yeitch 
informs us, breaking strongly, and will doubtless bloom with increased vigour in 
the ensuing summer. 

All the beautiful species of Echites (and, indeed, most of our stove climbers) 
seem to be eclipsed by this very splendid plant. Its habit is very luxiuriant, and 
the leaves are of an unusual size ; while the flowers, which are borne in large 
dusters, and expand only one or two at a time, are exceedingly lovely, their tint 
being a light blush, which deepens towards the margin, aud in the centre, but the 
▼ariations of which are so gentle and gradual as to be highly delightful. The 
breadth of each blossom is from three to four inches, and the petals fall back a 
little, and are slightly undulated in a very graceful manner. 
VOL. X. — NO. ex. E 
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Coming from an elevated district, it will probably not require so high a 
temperature as some stove climbers, and may pos- 
sibly be found, on experiment, to succeed m a 
wami, clo9c greenhouse. Froni ila vigorous cha- 
racter, it does not appear suited for growing in 
pots, but should be planted in a small, uncovered, 
and unshaded bed of prepared earth, and trained 
up the rafters or over the roof of the bouse. A 
loamy s^^^il la beat for it ; but a little sandy heath- 
mould can be added with advantage. Being deci- 
duous, it will most likely be better for a little 
pruning in winter, and should be kept in a state of 
rest through tlie months of November, December, 
and January. 

Cuttings of the young shoots will root beneath 

the usual treatment, though not very readily* 

Messrs. Veitch and Son, who favoured us with an 

opportunity of drawiug it, intend sending out their 

stock in May, supplying plants, as far as their 

means extend, in the order in which they have 

been written for. Tlie wood- cut furnishes a sketch 

of the general aspect of the species. 
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MANETTIA BICOLOR. 



CIcn. 
TETKANDRIA. 



iTirp-oeloured tewered Maoct(U.) 

Nahirmt Qr4tr. 
CINCBO.NACEi^. 



MONOGYNIA. 



OsNfiuc CHAKkotnL-^alyx with a turUnato tab«, 
and the limb parted into aa many lobee as there are 
corolline segments, or donbla that number, and often 
furnished with lobolee in the reoesses between the 
segnienta. CoroUa funnel-shaped, with a tube, a 
haliy throat, and a four or rarelj flve-parted limb. An- 
thers sessile in the throat. Capsule OTate, compressed, 
crowned by the calycine lobes, dehiscing from the apex 
to the base at the dissepiment. Sesds imbricate, al- 
most sessile, peltate, surrounded by a winged membra- 
nooa border, which is usually toothed. Embrpo erect, 



in a fleshy albumen, ootyledona foliaoeoos, lanoooUte.— 
Don's Oard. and Botanp. 

Bpacrric OHAajicTan.— Plant a oUmbing shrub, seem- 
ingly evergreen. Leaves opposite, nearly sessile, Ian- 
oeolate, somewhat pale greon and acute, slightly glau- 
oous. Calpx having four or eight segments, which are 
lanceolate and reflezed. CoroUa tubular, about 
three quarters of an inch long, a little swollen at the 
base, red below, yellow towards the top, with a spread- 
ing limb, the lobes of which are rather reflexed. 



This is another of the interesting plants which Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of the 
Mount Radfoid nursery, Exeter, have added to our collections, through Mr. 
William Lobb, who found it on the Organ Mountains, in the interior of Bio 
Janeiro. Doubtless it exists, principally, at a considerable elevation, for it is 
proved to thrive best in the temperature of a greenhouse here. 

It is an elegant plant, with stronger stems and broader foliage than M, eardi- 
folia, but quite as graceful in its aspect. The flowers are, however, very much 
smaller than those of that species ; though their comparative diminutiveness is 
atoned for by their profusion, and by the pleasing combination of scarlet and deep 
yellow they present. Both these colours are very lively, and the red being at the 
base, and the yellow at the summit, they are particularly attractive. 

The species is valuable also, in the same way as M, cordifolia^ for blooming 
throughout such a lengthened period ; and it will be prized, moreover, because it 
seems naturally to come into flower in the month of March, and may, by the ap- 
plication of a trifling fire-heat, be made to blossom as early as January. Messrs. 
Yeitch apprised us, in February, that they then had it finely in bloom ; and we 
had observed it elsewhere a month previously. 

Although we have said that it demands merely a greenhouse heat, we must 
remark that we spoke of a rather close greenhouse, where the atmosphere is 
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moister than in the generality of cases. Messrs. Yeitch tell us that a Pelargonium 
house appears very favourable ; and we have no doubt that a house devoted to 
Camellias would be equally good, if the plant could have sufficient light. Proba- 
bly, in coi^unction with M, cordifolia^ it would grow most propitiously in a house 
of a temperature intermediate between that of the greenhouse and the stove, the 
heat being maintained above that of the greenhouse by keeping the sashes closer, 
and not by fires. 

The soil used for it is a compost of loam, heath-mould, and sand, in the usual 
proportions. It is not adapted for planting out, and training up the rafters ; the 
flowers being too small to make a sufficient display when so far from the eye, and 
the habit not being diffiise enough. It should be trained round a barrel-shaped 
trellis, of about two feet in height, or over a globular one, of the same dimensions. 
If the branches are twined pretty closely, it will form a mass of beautiful foliage 
and flowers through the greater part of the season. 

Cuttings root with the greatest readiness in a warm place. 
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DIGITALIS PURPUREA, var. SUPERBA. 

(Parfl«Fox-||loT«: raptt^ raricty.) 



DIDYNAMIA. 



ANOIOePBRMlA. 



SCROPHULARIACEJB. 



OsNMiufl CBA]ucTa.^Cal|fjr onequal. Corolla iuba- 
Itf at the bate, ftmneUdiaped; limb obliqiMly four- 
lobed ; upper segment much ehorter than the lower 
one or Up* and io, as well as it, imhrfoate in aetiTation. 
Bmdiwumt of the ilfth etamen hardly oonspioaoiis. 
Stigma eimple, or bflamellate. CapnUe OTate, acomi- 
natcd.— i>0i»'f Oard. and Botanp, 

Bracinc CHAajLcnuL^Leavet obloog, rugose, orena- 



ted; oalyoine segmeats orate, oblong. Segments of 
eorotta transverse* acute; peduncles strsight, about 
equal io length to the calyzesi Plant pubescent Co- 
rolla large, purple, marked inside with dark purple 
spots, which are edged with white.~I>Mft'f Oard, and 
Boianff, 

Var. BupsaBA.— .noiecrf rary laige, pinkish white, 
with great purpUsh blotches In the Up. 



It has often been to us a matter of regret that, in those localities where the 
common Foxglove abonnds, it should not be turned to account in an ornamental 
point of view, by being planted to enrich the ruder and more natural parts of large 
pleasure-grounds. We are familiar with a garden which, in one of its oatljring 
portions, presents a wild and deep dingle, through the bottom of which a small 
stream dashes, while one of its banks is entirely unclothed, save with a few scattered 
trees, and a profusion of gay indigenous flowers. Among these last, the Foxglove 
is conspicuous, and when it is in blossom the effect which its numberless stately 
heads of flowers produce is extremely striking. 

So great, likewise, is the beauty of its blooms, that it seems a pity that it is 
not frequently sown in districts where it does not naturally flourish, as an under- 
growth to ornamental woods, and even as a decoration to shrubbery borders. Few 
exotics are more handsome ; and we know not why its being a British plant should 
be allowed to operate to its exclusion from cultivated scenes. 

The variety, however, which we now produce has higher pretensions than the 
common species, and will at once, we think, be admitted to a place among the 
hardy productions of foreign countries. It is, in truth, a very handsome herbaceous 
pUint, of a better habitude than the old species, because not growing so tall, and 
being more compact in its appearance. The flowers, moreover, are larger, and of so 
delicate a hue that it is difficult to depict their colours upon paper. Commonly, 
they are of a whitish tint, slightly mingled with blush ; but they occasionally 
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acquire a deeper pinkish hue, such as is shown in our plate. The purple spottings 
in the lip are much broader than those of D. purpurea^ and, as with it, they are 
suirounded by a white border, which throws them out into fine relief. Altogether, 
the blossoms rank among the most attractive in creation, as was proved by the 
attention they drew at one of the grand Chiswick exhibitions last year, when Mr. 
Gaines, of Battersea, sent a flowering specimen, the blooms of which were rather 
lighter-coloured than that now before us. 

We procured our drawing in the nursery of Messrs. Young, Epsom, in the 
summer of 1842. It blooms for several months, and constitutes a most valuable 
border plant, requiring the most ordinary treatment, and being increased by 
diWsion. 

The floweis of the species are said to resemble the finger of a glove, and hence 
the generic name firom d^gitalii^ belonging to a finger. 
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• CAMPANULA GRANDIS. 



(Large BeIi>flower.) 



PEMTANBRIA. 



CAMPANULACEiB. 



OBNmic CHA*AcrmH,—Cal^x fire-cleft, baTing the 
ainiiMB uraally ooTered by iqipendafes. CoroUa five- 
lobed or flye-olsft at the apex» uraally bell-ahaped. 
Stamens flye, free ; filamenta broad at the base and 
membranoiis. 8t^U ooTored by fMofdee of hairik except 
at the baee. 8iiff»uu three to fire, flUform. Ovarium 
woolly, inferior, three to flTe-ceUed. CapnUe three to 
fiTe>TalTed, dehiscing laterally. Seedt naually orate. 



HONOOYNIA. 



sometlmei orold, and smalL— />oa'# Oard. . 
and B&tanp. 

BpaciFic CHABAcraa.— Ptotil an herbaoeone perennial, 
growing three or four feet in heit^t Leaves rery long, 
aomewhat lanceolate, acuminate, aerrated, alightly un- 
dulated, and often recurred towarda the extremily. 
Flowers numerous, axillary, almoat aeaafle, rather deep 
blue, rery large. CoroUa flatlycampaaulate, aagmenta 
nearly equal, aomewhat orate, acute. 



A FINER acquisition to our half-hardy herbaoeouB plants has not been made for 
some time than the species of Bell-flower, now figured, supplies. It has all the 
beauty of the favourite C pyramidalis^ and is even more showy, on account of 
the larger foliage and the greater dimensions of its flowers. It is peculiar, too, for 
a property which C. pyramidalis hardly possesses, and which renders the present 
plant singularly valuable. We refer to its capacity of blooming abundantly, in 
the smallest state, as we have seen numbers of specimens splendidly in bloom in 
quite small pots, when the height of their flower-stems did not exceed a foot 
or nine inches. 

Of its native country we have no information. It was sent to England from 
St. Petersburgh, with the name here adopted, and has blossomed in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society, and in the Epsom, Tooting, and other nurseries. Our 
drawing was taken from Messrs. BoUisson^s, Tooting, in August last. The habit 
of the plant is particularly strong and robust, and the flowers appear in a long 
terminal spike, like those of C pyramidalit. They are usually two inches and 
a half across, and sometimes as much as three inches. 

It may either be cultivated in a pot, and kept through the winter, like 
C. pyramidalisy in a cold frame, to be turned out against a wall with a southerly 
aspect in spring ; or it may be constantly grown in a pot, and made to decorate 
the greenhouse, or the windows of a drawing-room, or the recesses in the front of 
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CAMPANULA ORANDIS. 



a mansion, or the balustrades outside its windows. If increased in the spring, by 
oflEsets or cuttings, phints of almost any required size may be obtained for autumn 
flowering, according to the strength of the cuttings, and they may be made use of, 
the same year, for any desired purpose. Perhaps the best way of treating the 
species is to keep it always in a pot, because its blossoms and foliage will then 
have a delicacy of appearance and tint which much enhances their interest. We 
by no means, however, recommend this practice exclusively. 

Any cold frame will suffice to preserve the plants during winter. Indeed, they 
would probably endure our climate without any protection ; but it is safer to 
afford them a trifling shelter. The engraving represents, on a much-diminished 
scale, the whole specimen, of which our coloured figure is merely the summit. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. II.— TEMPERATURE. 

So miich has been written upon the temperature, by day and night, of stoTes, 
▼ineriee, and other structures devoted to the purposes of general *^ forcing," that it 
might appear superfluous to deyote another line to the subject ; neyertheless, as 
heretofore it has inyolved a series of contradictions, we hope that a review of some 
important facts, with a few relative observations, may be interesting. 

The radiation of heat from the surfaces of flues and hot- water pipes, is a problem 
to which many arithmeticians have devoted their attention. A clever paper by 
Mr. Tredgold, on *^The relations of heat, moisture, and evaporation," might be 
cited ; and it appeared in the first volume of LoudovC% Gardmer'9 Magaziney p. 37- 
But the inquiry is so hampered with contingencies, that few amateurs could render 
it avaihible : to them it will in most respects be sufficient to observe minutely the 
maximum of heating power which the apparatus at command can produce, and 
the degree of limitation within which, with the least possible trouble, it can be 
controlled. If any species of machinery, aided by accurate glazing and adaptation 
of the sashes, can be made to raise a temperature of 65* at eleven o'clock of a frosty 
night, and, by the mere banking-up of the fire, to retun that heat within 5 degrees 
(60*) till eight of the following morning, there will be ample cause for satisfac- 
tion. Economy of fuel must, however, be consulted ; for so much depends upon 
the action of the furnace, iliat one shall rapidly consume double the quantity 
required by another, without any adequate result. 

Whenever hot water is preferred, and can be introduced, we earnestly recommend 
the gardener to avail himself of the flue. A chimney of some sort must be erected ; 
and many content themselves with a simple, upright shaft, conducted through the 
roof of an exterior shed ; but why this waste of radiating power, when a few extra 
shillings would carry a flue from one end of a house to the other, and thus husband 
the heat of the ignited fuel ? Any brick flue can be rendered impervious to smoke 
if the mason be master of his art, and coat the inner surfaces of the bricks with 
well-wrought parget. Security is of the greatest consequence, and that can be 
obtained by a good flue without prejudice to vegetation. We write advisedly, 
for in a handsome conservatory not remote from us, the water of all the pipes was 
frmsen throughout by the sudden accession of very severe frost ; and before the ice 
could be dissdved, or the water put in motion, many hundred plants were utterly 
destroyed : the flue from the furnace, had it passed through the house, would have 
radiated heat sufficient to defend those half-hardy tenants of the conservatory, 
which, however, could not survive the decomposing agency of 7 degrees of actual 
frost during a period of twenty-two hours. 

We quit the general consideration of flues, water-pipes, and furnaces, by 
observing that a short time since, a very clever person made mention of a new 
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and cheap boiler, which consists of two small copper cylinders, one within the 
other, the exterior Tessel containing the water, the inner cylinder the fuel, (coke or 
charcoal,) which thus, being in contact with every inch of the former, produces the 
full effect, equably and speedily. As we have not inspected the machinery, we 
can only allude to it as an improvement upon a previously-announced discovery, 
whereby any person can possess himself of a hot- water apparatus for a mere trifle, 
and '^ maintain it for twenty-four hours in action at the expense of two-pence !" If 
this be true, the invention is worthy of support ; but our own experience of fire- 
work may serve to render it (and any other contrivance) more economical by the use 
of Moira coal — both large and small ; no material, that we are aware of, is, in fact, 
so appropriate : it consumes entirely to a white ash, rarely clinkers, and never deserts 
the fireman. If Newcastle or Bath coal cost two-pence per night, an observant and 
adroit person will effect the same operations for three-halfpence, by the use of the 
Moira ! Mention has been already made of this new combustible, but we re-urge 
its use from the conviction of its value, which every day's experience tends to confirm. 

Solar light, though it produce intense yet ever^varying degrees of heat within 
a glazed erection, is not in any degree similar to the heat radiated firom a flue in 
the hours of darkness. The conviction of this truth has led to very opposing oon- 
clusions. Some, and the greater number, of routine gardeners, advocate the necessity 
of maintaining high temperature by night, in order to obviate the danger of arresting 
the growth of their plants by what they term a check ; but others, men of inquiring 
minds, who take a philosophical view of the phenomena of nature, have argued ihat 
a high temperature during darkness is at variance with the natural laws, and can in 
no instance be justified by correct analogy. The late President of the Horticultural 
Society, Mr. Knight, may be regarded as the leading authority in this reform of 
the theory of forcing ; and a writer of an article which appeared in col. i. p. 54 of 
the Gardener's Chronicle of January 28th, has detailed some facts confirmatory of 
that theory. 

Taking the Vine as his subject, he states, that his standard of fire heat, 7^*, 
allowing himself a range of 3* above and below that point, had produced ^* the 
development of weak, long-jointed wood — firuitful, certainly ; the fruit, however, 
like the wood, being weak, the branches long and straggling, the berries small, 
and, when ripe, very imperfectly coloured, and in many cases shanking off." A 
practical friend called, and upon inspecting the vines and the state of the fruit, 
then changing colour, and hearing from the grower the detail of his practice, 
adduced a variety of arguments, and suggested the following regulation : — *^ Begin 
with a temperature lower than 50°, increase it gradually, and always let it at 
night sink at least 10° lower than what you consider necessary by day." Complete 
success followed ; and " strong, short-jointed wood, and close, compact, finely- 
coloured branches,^^ resulted in two seasons from attention to the advice given. 

Low, night temperature may, we admit, offend some delicate tropical subjects ; 
it may also check a pine-apple plant, which naturally revels in low, vaporous, 
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dark situations, and ought to complete its growth in fifteen months ; but as re- 
gards many of our most beautiful stOTe exotics, we know that neither growth 
nor health need be injured hy a night temperature of 50* to 55' ; and as to the 
Fine^ we have only to recite two circumstances in order to prove to what exten- 
sive transitions it may, with impunity, be subjected. 

Early in the month of April, in one of those parching, frosty springs, of which 
80 many have occurred since 1834, we were told of a large Vinery under early 
forcing, that was e:q>ected to mature its crop in May. The gardener was well 
known as a clever and veracious man ; and reliance would be placed on his state- 
ments. He had been working, as it were, against wind and tide, and also under 
the stimulus of competition, with a neighbour, who, in a low, close stove, had 
urged kU trees by a temperature of 80 \ We learned from the former, that he 
commenced at 60", had raised his heat by fire, first, to about 65°, then JO^ and 
75*, — by day and by night. 

On the day alluded to, with the fruit in apparently fine condition, the foliage 
ample, broad and verdant, the first thing that caught our eye was a great number 
ef broken quarries, the air pouring through the apertures in strong currents, upon 
leaves and clusters indiscriminately. The foreman was appealed to on the subject, 
and bis attention called to the apparent risk incurred. He replied — ^tliat there 
might be some danger, but that this was nothing to what had occurred on one cold 
night a week before ; when, by the snapping of a cord, an upper large sash had 
alided down completely to the ground, the circumstance not being discovered till 
the men came to work in the following morning. Upon inspection of the Vine, 
Bo difference, no discolouration, could be detected in that portion of it which had, 
perhaps, been exposed for hours. When the gardener himself joined us, we 
daimed the admission thai \f the Grape Vine could suMtain a nuiden depreesian 
of temperature of at least 40°, the high degree of heat excited by the flue must 
be useless during the nights ! The gardener distinctly asserted thai 70° or 75° 
Moere required to carry on without check tlie processes of early forcing ; thus hood- 
winking his judgment by the prejudice of routine, and closing his eyes against 
the evidence of positive facts, even at a moment when a cold current of 40° was 
pouring through more than a dozen apertures in different parts of the roof ! 

Argument in such cases must be thrown away ; but our discerning readers will 
be alive to proofs so demonstrative ; and these we shall corroborate by stating 
another circumstance more recent, and yet more palpable. 

Most persons who observe the weather, will be able to retrace the fearfiil 
hurricane of January 26, 1842, which raged with its utmost fury from six to seven 
o'clock in the evening of that day. At that time our early Vinery exhibited all 
its clusters : the highest temperature by fire had never exceeded 68% and that by 
night fell to 60° and 62°. Just as the storm began to subside, or rather under the 
influence of the last gust, which sounded like a billow struggling against some 
pow^nl impediment, the shaft of the flue-chimney gave way, and some of the 
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bricks falling on the lights, broke a bar, and fifty panes of glass. As the wind 
lulled, it veered to N. W., the mercury falling to 32*^ ; yet, in total darkness, no 
remedy but a few loose boards was at hand or ooold be applied. The heat of the 
house was reduced 25® ; and as the draught of the furnace was quelled by the loss 
of the chimney, the fire could barely be made to maintain 50®. 

No injury resulted, the blossoms opened in a few days, the clusters drew out 
favourably, and the grapes ripened in due time. 

Thus we have adduced evidence which cannot be objected to, of the great hardi- 
hood of the Vine, even under most critical transitions ; and the inference we would 
-draw is this : — That, as the tree and fruit will sustain, and also profit by, a heat 
of 96® to 100® under the influence of the sun ; and can not only support, but 
prosper exceedingly, when, at midnight, and before sun-rise, the temperature is re- 
duced to 00^ and 62®, — ^it will be wise to let high temperature by day supply the 
stimulus, and to consider the night as a period of repose, and not of excitement. 
The prejudices of routine should be abandoned; and, in lieu of them, an educational 
system should be persisted in, till the trees obey the slightest impn]ae& 

But while we advocate strong solar, confined heat, we must partially qualify 
the precept, by remarking that, after the spring equinox, the direct ray might be 
softened by the intervention of a light screen stretched over the sashes. The 
thinnest muslin would suffice ; it would di£Fuse the light throughout the house, 
would produce eveiy required effect, without leaving the chance of any injury to 
the swelling berries, from those minnte globules in the glass or of water which, 
under the direct rays, act as lenses and scald the fruit. 

We have thus turned our attention to the Vinery chiefly, nevertheless we are 
persuaded that forcing, and flower-houses in general, would prosper better under a 
lower temperature, provided the system were commenced with prudence, and con- 
ducted progressively, under watchful circumspection. 
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The description we gave in a former Number of the advantages and defects of 
that system of potting which is now in general use among enlightened cultivators, 
leads us at once to propound the plan whereby those advantages may be still 
secured, while the defects can be alike remedied. 

We desire to be extremely cautious in ascribing praise to those who do not 
merit it ; but, as far as we can learn, the outline of the method we are about to 
detail, was struck out by Mr. Wood, now one of the foremen in Messrs. Hender- 
son's nursery, of Pine- Apple Place. It appears to have occurred to him that, as 
plants flourished with such amazing vigour when planted out in a bed, and, if 
judiciously exposed and drained, flowered also in the greatest profusion, it would 
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be a most desirable object to give them the same means of attaining an early and 
Inxariant maturity in pots ; seeing that, in many places, there is no convenience 
for having appropriate borders or beds in plant-honses, and, where there is, the 
specimens cannot be so easily controlled, nor are they at all portable. 

Nnmerons experiments, hoth casually and designedly made, had shown that, 
by the common way of potting, no snch ends could be brought about ; since plants 
which were placed in pots very considerably larger than those which they seemed 
to require, almost invariably suffered, to a greater or leas degree, from the stag- 
nation of water in the soil. And as this accumulation evidently formed the chief 
obstacle to the adoption of large pots for the smallest plants, it was very justly 
thought that anything which could be employed to drain effectually the entire mass 
of earth, so that no water could stagnate therein, would give the means of allowing 
young plants in pots all the benefits which they would derive from being planted 
in beds. 

Following out this notion in a practical manner, small specimens were shifted 
from what are called sixty-sized pots, to those which were nine inches or a foot in 
diameter, using a turfy fibrous soil, divested of none of its rougher matters, and 
mixing with it a quantity of broken sand-stone, in pieces firom a quarter to half 
an inch square. By the united aid of the turfy and vegetable matters in the soil, 
and the fragments of stone scattered throughout its substance, it was thus kept 
porous and open, without even a tendency to become hardened, consolidated, satu- 
rated, or sour; and the plants throve in it with the rapidity and health of those 
which were placed in a border, while, being situated nearer the glass, and more 
subjected to the agency of air, &c., they began to flower much sooner, and more 
abundantly. 

Since these first investigations were made, the system has been pursued very 
extensively in the gardens of Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, where Mr. Oeode, 
the very skilful gardener, has, by its means, produced results of a most astonishing 
nature. Applied to Heaths and New Holland plants particularly, it has effected 
wonders. Some species of the former, — which are at all times difficult to cultivate, 
often fail altogether, and grow with peculiar tardiness, — ^were transferred, last 
spring, from the cutting-pots in which they had been struck, immediately to large 
pots, nine, ten, or more inches across. The issue has been that, in the autumn, 
the specimens were a foot and upwards in height, and singularly bushy; 
for a few that develop lateral shoots with the greatest slowness and scarcity, were 
largely and liberally furnished with them. Other and freer-growing kinds, had 
formed, in the same period, and by the like treatment, specimens nearly eighteen 
inches high, of the most compact and perfect figure, and had twice shown a dispo- 
tttion to flower, which was repressed only that they might bloom better in the 
present year. 

In the case of some New Holland plants, the effects were even more astound- 
ing. Beautiful specimens, from one to two fuet high, and as dense and spreading as 
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could be desired, as well as in an admirable flowering condition, were obtained in 
one season. In most instances, their closeness had been produced by repeatedly 
stopping their shoots ; but there were some in which it had naturally arisen, with- 
out any artificial aid. 

Nor are we stating these facts on the authority of any individual who might 
be supposed to be interested in giving them an exaggerated colouring. We fully 
examined their correctness for ourselves ; and we do not doubt that many others 
can bear a similar testimony. The age is, we trust, fast sinking away, when the 
wonderfulness of a thing is considered a sufficient reason for decrjdng it. And we 
would urge those who are seized with amazement by our account, to try the system 
fairly themselves, when, if they do not arrive at the same conclusions, it will most 
probably be through a neglect of other important particulars. It would be absurd 
in us to say that the plan must succeed, wherever it is properly followed ; 
because everything of the sort is, to some extent, dependent on other circum- 
stances. But we feel that we may safely promise, from what we have seen, that, 
where the attendant conditions are all favourable, the system will assuredly produce 
again the good consequences we have noticed* 

That the importance of the plan may be placed in a strong light, we shall 
mention the principal benefits it will entail. It brings the plants nearer to a state 
of Nature, while, at the same time, they have all the appliances which art can give. 
Much as the implicit reliance on Nature's dictates may be deprecated, since, in 
artificial circumstances, plants are often made greatly to excel the beauty they 
reached in the natural ones, there can be no question that, with some classes of 
exotics, an adherence to the general procedure of Nature is decidedly the rational 
and proper course. This is strictlj the case in regard to the plants of which we 
treaty and which are mainly pure species of dwarf shrubs. With hybrid produc- 
tions, and straggling species that have to be restrained within certain bounds^ 
somewhat different management is requisite. Still, with low shrubs, it is quite 
clear that their existence in a soil which does not impede the extension of the roots 
till they arrive at a given boundary, is in the highest degree favourable to all the 
purposes of the culturist. They advance more healthily and uninterruptedly ; and 
they are better prepared for fulfilling the ends to which they are destined, viz., 
the free development of flowers. 

In the system we are remarking on, therefore, there is an assimilation to 
Nature as far as is desirable ; and the plants subjected to it thrive, for a time, fully 
as well as if they were in the most propitious of their native conditions in this 
respect. Still, there is a possibility, from the too great comparative richness or 
depth of the earth in which they may be planted, from the want of an adequate 
amount of light, from a superabundance of moisture, or from other causes, that 
specimens which have a free range for their roots may be disposed to enlarge them- 
selves more than is necessary, to the retarding of the blooming period, and the pre- 
vention of that ripeness of growth which is indispensable to the formation of 
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infloii88oence. To aToid this consequence, the plan of which we are writing 
provides pots of just such a size as shall check the roots of the specimens, when 
these last are large enough to bear flowers profusely, and thus both throw them 
into bloom, and retain them always afterwards in a flowering condition. Hence, 
it combines the more congenial features of both natural and artificial treatment. 

By this method, moreover, the excellent modem practice of cultivating exotics 
in a dwarf well-shaped manner, so that each specimen may present an object of 
beauty, in form as well as flowers, worthy of individual scrutiny, will be vastly 
facilitated. When plants, whose branches cover a broader space than the diameter 
of the pots in which they are put, are brought together into a group, the 
probability is that, notwithstanding the cultivator's conviction that they ought to 
be fiur enough from each other to allow air and light to play round them, and 
notwithstanding, also, his desire to attend duly to this, they will, through the 
heedlessness of the attendant, in some other way, become too much crowded. But 
where the specimen is much smaller than its pot, such a misfortune is hardly 
possible ; for, however closely they may carelessly be placed, there will necessarily 
be an open space between the branches of contiguous specimens, on account of the 
largeness of their pots. The existence, too, of a free soil, into which the roots 
can push equally on all sides, will be almost sure to render the expansion of the 
branches alike regular, and so bushiness will be attained. The direct action, again, 
of light and air upon the earth, and consequently upon the roots, will have a strong 
tendency to mature the shoots of the plant, and fit it for bearing healthy branches, 
and an abundance of perfect flowers. Where the branches overspread the soil^ as 
in the ordinary method of potting, no such result can be realized, or only very 
inadequately. 

A more obvious and remarkable benefit will, however, flow firom the use of this 
system, in that it will cause the plants to develop themselves so very rapidly. 
When, as we have seen, a fine plant that, by any other process, would demand a 
tedious period of years to perfect itself, can be so easily procured in one season,-^ 
or two, at the most, — ^the operations of the culturist will be less troublesome, less 
expensive, and far more sure and satisfactory. The chances of failure, besides, 
which are so many, and so prolonged, in ordinary instances, will not only be 
reduced within a much smaller compass, but be absolutely lessened ; as all will 
concede that the most appropriate mode of management — and we think we have 
shown this to be such — ^involves the very slightest liability to mishap. 

Another auspicious circumstance in connexion with the plan under review, is, 
that it affords the best of all facilities for applying the practice we have before so 
highly applauded, of stopping the growing shoots of the plants in order to make them 
bushy. So unusual is the quickness of their progress by this plan of potting, that 
they speedily repair whatever reductions may be made in their branches by form- 
ing fresh ones ; and by that means the new developments are rendered constantly 
^goions, and are ripened almost as fast as they are. formed. Every one must 
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perceiye, likewiae, that where tlie effect of such a practioe 10 so soon apparent, it 
can be more eaailj regulated and modified than where its operation is more tardy. 

Perhaps, after all, the most gratifying and Talnable resnlt of this system is its 
bringing the specimens on which it is employed to early maturity. We have 
lately insisted that no plant can bloom well until it has gained a degree of ma- 
turity ; and fiftcts demonstrate that there is the subversion of a great prindple in 
permitting species to flower much ere they have reached what we would designate 
their prime. Potted as we are now suggesting, they would attain this prime at 
the end of their first or second year's growth, or, in short, whenoTer their roots 
had thoroughly filled the pot in which they are planted, always assuming that the 
size of the pots be adapted to the known habits of the species. After thai time, 
they would be capacitated for flowering, in the richest prodigality, till they grew 
old and exhausted. 

The last advantage which we shall adduce ia, that the saving in labour, in time, 
and in pots, will be immense. As regards labour, if each specimen be removed from 
the cutting-pot to one which is large enough for it when it has grown to its average 
natural sixe, all the trouble of re-potting it so many times, which is occasioned by 
the current system, vnll be spared ; and in respect to pots, none will be necessary 
but those in which the cuttings are struck, and such as are fitted for containing 
large plants. What we mean by the economy of time is, that, as the specimens 
will be reared so very much sooner, the long period now usually wasted on their 
cultivation vdll be saved ; and this of course includes a large amount of expense 
for house-room, for fuel, and for attention. 

It would look too much like a superfluity to augur that the plan which com« 
prises such advantages will shortly become common, and that it will produce some 
considerable changes for the better in the culture of exotics. There are two or 
three things, however, which are so essential to its success, that we should be 
wrong in not naming them. 

The main point to be observed in potting plants according to this as well as 
the customary mode, is to drain them thoroughly. To do this properly, it is 
requisite that a thick layer oi broken pots or ashes, or some such material, be put 
in the bottom of the pot, and not merely a few pieces of potsherd. There should 
be at lecut an inch of drainage, and over all this should be spread a small quantity 
of dry moss, or a few lumps of very turfy peat or loam, in which all the vegetable 
matter is dead, but which contains a good deal of woody fibre. Either of these 
substances will assist the passage of the water, by preventing the fine earth from 
getting down amongst the drainage and stopping up its interstices ; while they will 
also, by retaining some degree of moisture in themselves, keep the roots cool and 
damp whenever the earth happens to get excessively dry. 

What is of nearly equal consequence, is the texture of the soil. It should by no 
means be reduced, pulverized, or sifted, any more than as the first of these may be 
needful. Vegetable fibre, and stones that are not too cumbersome, should be 
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suffered to remaiii. Where heath-mould is employed, it ought to he full of roots, 
and be left, to a large extent, in rough irregular lumps, about an inch or so in 
breadth. There is infinitely too much preparing and manipulation in most 
composts ; and the freedom with which Heaths root into lumps of turfy peat at 
once shows that they would be more at home if potted entirely into something 
approaching to the natural texture of the soil in our heatheries or moors. The 
same principle will apply to all soils, and this constitutes a valuable part of the 
system of potting we describe. 

A further part of the plan is to keep the neck of the plant, or that portion of 
the stem next the roots, rather higher in the pot than the level of the soil. This 
is often done with Heaths, and is just as useful to other fine-rooted species. It 
keeps down exuberance, and promotes inflorescence. It saves many a delicate 
plant from being killed by water ; while, by maintaining the vital part in a drier 
state, it makes them less sensitive to the sadden and casual occurrence of cold in 
the winter. 

But the process most conducive to the bushiness of the plants is the frequent 
redaction of their yoang shoots. This most be very rigidly attended to, when they 
do not of themselves bear a sufficient number of laterals. It may be that the 
branches will require stopping three or four times in the first season ; but this will 
occupy very little time, and is of such extreme moment, that without it not a few 
plants would be quite unsightly, whereas, with its aid, they become the most 
ornamental of our exotic decorations. Where it is rightly practised, it will almost 
necessarily cause the removal of all the early flowers ; but with those plants that 
do not need to be thus treated, and with others that continue to show their 
blossoms despite such pruning, it will be highly advisable to take away all the 
flower-buds as &8t as they appear. 

As to the application of the system, it embraces all flowering shrubs, whether 
belonging to the stove or the greenhouse, but more especially those which have not 
been produced by art. Heaths, Pimeleafy LeehmatdHaty &c., have all been found 
to be vastly benefited by it. At present, it is not known how long specimens so 
managed will last, after they have begun to flower. We should presume, however, 
that they will contmue in beauty for three or four or more years, with only a very 
trifling shift each spring after the second season, and that they may then be 
discarded, to give place for similar progeny. The beauty of a greenhouse or stove 
does not consist in having very large or very old specimens, but in keeping plants 
of a moderate size, that are particularly healthy and lavishly prolific of flowers. 

The appearance of this paper at the period when potting is usually transacted 
will, we trust, induce cultivators to put to the test the plan we have above published. 
Be the issues of their trial what they may, we have met with enough to render us 
wry sanguine as to the results, when other things are alike genial. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN GARDEN-POTS. 



Those who have studied the subject of cultivating exotics are well aware that 
a very large amount of influence is exerted on plants by the pots in which they 
are planted, and that such influence may either, by judicious contrivances, be 
brought to aid the cultivator in the development of his plans, or may altogether 
frustrate his designs. We therefore devote a chapter to the discussion of one or 
two modern expedients, and to some suggestions which will make the recently- 
expounded principles of science bear on the present topic. 

One of the questions which have lately been raised regarding pots, and which 
has caused considerable dispute, is the propriety of having them glazed. It seems 
to have been assumed that their appearance must be improved by such a process ; 
and the matter of contention is how they affect the health of the plants. 

Respecting the aspect of glazed pots, we should have thought there could have 
been but one opinion. However clumsily the ordinary pots may be finished, and 
whatever may be the roughness of their surface, these circumstances could readily 
be altered without glazing ; and the most listless observer must at once acknow- 
ledge that a dull, instead of a shining surface, is the only appropriate one for 
garden-pots. To glaze them is to assimilate them to culinary utensils ; and we 
never yet saw a glazed receptacle for plants that was not perfectly abhorrent to 
refined taste ; excepting, perhaps, the large Chinese vases which are used for 
placing plants in during the summer. 

In reference, however, to the health of the plants, experience is most decidedly 
in favour of the hardest pots. The less porous the material, tKe less likely is it to 
become sodden or saturated with water, or to carry off moisture with too great 
rapidity in the burning heat] of summer. Soft thick pots, that are imperfectly 
baked, are universally discarded by good cultivatois, and those which are hardest 
and thinnest preferred. Pots or tubs of slate are found, likewise, to be excellent 
receptacles for most plants ; and hence, we discern nothing but that which is 
fitted for proving beneficial to plants in the idea of glazed pots. But, as their 
hardness and closeness may almost be realized without the glazing, we deprecate 
their use on account of the appearance. 

Within the last few months, a new kind of pot has 
been manufactured by Mr. Brown, of the Kingston pot- 
tery, which is a happy modification of the double pot long 
ago described in our Magazine, and of the plan often pur- 
sued in the case of tender plants, of placing one pot within 
another, and filling the interspace with damp moss, with 
water, or with wet sand. The design (we Fig. 1.) is that of 
combining two pots in one, so as to have on the exterior '•*• 

the appearance of only one, to be cheaper than two, and yet to have hollow ndes. 
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into which water may be poured at pleasure. The plan will be of great use in 
the instance of those plants which require a good deal of water in summer, and 
whose foliage is not low or ample enough to shade the pots from the rays of the sun. 
Such plants as Troposolum trieolorum and T. hrachyeeras would be particularly bene- 
fited by the process ; for it is notorious that they often suffer, and perish sooner in the 
season than they otherwise would, by the exposure of their pots to the sun's agency. 
Succulent and rapid-growing plants, too, that are half aquatic, as the species of 
Mimului and Ghainia^ Besleria pulchella, some Gesnerat^ Achimmei^ &c., would 
derive the greatest advantage from the plan. It would also be extremely serviceable 
to those dwarf plants that thrive best when plunged, but which could not 
oonveniently be so treated. 

But the defect of the plan is that the water which the sides of the pot are to 
contain has to be supplied at an aperture inside the pot, (see d in Fig. 1,) about a 
quarter of an inch below the edge. It is pL&ced there of course for the sake of 
concealment, and is objectionable, because it will be next to impossible to keep the 
soil from falling into the cavity, or water from entering it, at undesirable times, 
when it is being administered to the plant We think a far more convenient 
method, represented in Fig. 2, is that of having the apertures for the admission of 
water on the outside, as at^, e^ preventing them from being 
unsightly by making them in the form of two rude and 
very small handles to the pot. The chance of soil enter- 
ing would thus entirely be done away with ; and water 
could be introduced or abstracted with far more ease 
and certainty. Thus modified, the plan would be a really 
good one, and would unquestionably be duly patronised. 
All these dight improvements, however, sink into comparative insignificance 
before the radical changes we are desirous of seeing effected in the construction of 
garden-pots, since such changes very materially involve the health and productive- 
ness of all exotics whatever that are grown in this way. Our opinions concerning 
the improvements that are yet to be made in garden-pots include three particulars, 
-^shallowness, more thorough drainage, and the means of letting air freely 
penetrate the soil. 

That shallow pots are of the utmost importance to flowering plants in promot- 
ing their beauty, every day's observation, more and more fully convinces us. No 
gardener would now think of letting his Vines or his Peach-trees have a border as 
deep as it is broad, or, in other words, suffer their roots to extend downwards as 
fiir as they do horizontally. He would at once anticipate (and justly) a fiiilure in 
his crops from such a proceeding. And yet the cultivator of exotics takes a 
course which is quite as unwise, when he puts his plants in pots that have the 
same depth as diameter. The grand rule in all culture, whether for fruit or 
flowdrs, (for the means that will produce the former must bring the latter,) should 
be to keep the roots near the sur&ce ; and this can only be done by positively pre- 
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venting them from descending, for it must be recollected that all roots liave 
naturally a downward tendency. 

In order to accomplish this end with potted plants, there is no other way of 
proceeding than by making the pots shallower. And in this, we are persuaded, 
lies the art of flowering plants quickly and well. It will repress straggling and 
rampant habits, and« with a state of beautiful dwarfhess, produce an unusually 
liberal flowering condition. We are greatly mistaken if the Chinese are not bett» 
philosophers than we are on this point ; fw we believe they plant their curious 
stunted trees in exceedingly shallow pans of porcelain. 

Passing on to drainage, it has for some time been surprising to us that culturists 
should have been contented so long with having only one aperture in the bottom of 
their pots. This, from its liability to get stopped, often becomes quite useless, and 
is never so efficient as it ought to be. Occasionally, we have met with pots having 
three or five holes for drainage. These, however, are very scarce, and, we fear, by 
no means increasing. The suggestion we have to make is that mx or seven 
apertures be made, according to the size of the pot, and that thus the possibility of 
the drainage becoming clogged be almost wholly precluded, while, in an ordinary 
way, facilities are provided for rendering it extremely complete. 

We have another object in view, in addition to that of facilitating drainage, in 
recommending an increased number of ap^ures to be made in the pot. It is 
admitted on all hands that the passage of air through the soil is very efficacious in 
guarding it from getting sour or saturated, and that it augments the fertility of the 
plants on whose roots it acts. We therefore propose a greater number of apertures 
in pots, to admit a larger circulation of air. But lest this should not be obtained 
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in consequence of the pots standing flatly on the stage upon which they are 
situated, we would have the pots furnished with four feet^ at least an inch long, on 
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which they wonld be so elevated as to permit a free current of air to enter them 
beneath, and also to secnre the immediate removal of the refuse water from the 
bottom of the pot. 

Figs. 3 and 4 embody our notions on this matter. The first is one third wider 
than it is deep, or six inches in width by four in depth ; the last is half as deep as 
it is wide, or twelve inches in breadth by six inches deep. The letters <;, c, «, <^ 
indicate the four feet on which the pot is to rest, and which, in fact, are to form a 
part of it, while the circular figures in the centre show the apertures. It is need* 
less to add that our engravings are all sections, and that the circular ones which 
accompany them exhibit the bottom of the pots. The exterior can be made either 
plain or ornamental as taste may direct. 

We hope that some metropolitan potter will take up these ideas, and work them 
out in the present season. We cannot doubt that, when cultivators see the vast 
advantages which will accrue fix>m the use of such pots, they will adopt them 
almost exclusively. Being founded on the most solid principles, they must some 
day become as common as they now are scarce. 
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Tke Landscape Gardening and Landieape ArckUeehire of lAe late Humphry RepUmy Eeq., 
being hu entire Worke on these SiAjects, A New Edition, by J. C. Loudon, Esq., F.L.8., 
&c. lUostrated by upwards of Two Hundred and Fifty EngraviogB. 

Wb take blame to ourselves for having delayed so long to notice the above 
work, for it will be found a most complete and pleasing guide to those who, either 
for pleasure or profit, feel an interest in the subject on which it treats. Landscape 
Gardening, as an art of taste, has been little practised on scientific principles, and, 
indeed, little comprehended or valued, except among the higher classes, until of 
late years; and although the names of Kent, Gilpin, Brown, Price, &c., have 
passed in review before the public, it was not until the high-minded and tasteful 
Bepton had exalted the profession into a proper system, that it was appreciated 
and valued. He neither followed the stiffness of the Italian school on the one 
hand, nor the freedom of the French on the other ; and although he might not be 
said to have struck out a new line for himself, still he discarded the fiilse principles 
and retained the good points of his predecessors. 

His knowledge of both Architecture and Ghirdening, being at the same time an 
artist of the first class, could not fail to place him at the head of his profession ; 
his judgment and learning rendered him a reasoning instead of a methodical artist ; 
and so great was his repute in the art of Landscape Gardening, that princes 
consulted him on matters of taste, which repute he acquired by his skill in blending 
beauty with utility. 
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HerOj in one cheap, handsome octavo Tolume, are oompreesed all the Gardening 
works of Mr. Bepton, and reprinted under the auspices of the inde&tigable 
Mr. Loudon. It could not have fallen into better hands, when we oonsider that 
author^s love for and practical knowledge of Landscape Oardening; and this 
volume he has greatly enriched by his copious notes and judicious annotations. 
To make an extract from the work would not do justice to the subjects treated on, 
as they are all connected. It must be seen to be properly appreciated. In short, 
this work ought to be in the hands of every landed proprietor, as well as land- 
scape gardener and amateur. 



7^ Subm^fon HbrtieuUuria ; or an Attempt to teach the Science and Pfwtiee of the C^Utun 
and Management of the Kitchen, Frmty and Forcing Garden. Illustrated by several 
hundreds of Wood Engravings. By J. C. Loudon, Esq., F.L.8., &c. Smith. 

In a thick octavo volume, Mr. Loudon has made a most suooeasfal attempt to 
teach the science of Ghirdening to the uninitiated ; the instructions given respecting 
the various branches being so clear and intelligible, as to be readily understood 
even by those totally ignorant of the subjects of which they treat ; and in addition 
to this, everything is illustrated by wood-cuts admirably adapted to convey theb 
exact meaning, particularly the operations of pruning, training, and propagation, 
which are exceedingly valuable parts of the work, and well worthy the attenticHi 
of the most experienced. 

The volume before us will be found most invaluable to young gardeners, and 
those who know little of the science of Gardening, and are either desirous of 
cultivating their gardens personally for health and recreation, or of directing their 
management upon the most approved principles, with a labourer only. For 
accomplishing either of these ends, the practical directions are most ample and 
complete. Suburban Floriculture is to occupy the next volume, to the completion 
of which we look forward with much interest, being assured, if Mr. Loudon 
bestows equal pains and care upon that branch as this volume evinces, a vacancy 
in gardening literature which has been long felt will be supplied. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLAJIT8 FIGURED Df THE LBADINO BOTANIOAL FBRIOIHCAU 

FOR FEBRUARY. 

Acront'chi4 CimHiNOHi'Mi. " A tall, handsome, eyergreen shrub, a native of Moreton Bay, 
New Holland, where it was detected by Mr. Allan Cunningham, and by him introduced to the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew, where it receives the ordinary treatment of greenhouse plants, and 
blossoms in the months of May and June. The flowers, at first sight, have a good deal the 
appearance of those of the orange, and the odour bears a still greater resemblance to those much- 
prized flowers ; but it is combined with the aromatic warmth of ginger. The foliage, when bnused, 
difAisee a very terebinthaceous smell, arising from the numerous pellucid glands with which it 
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abounds. Had it the beautifiil ud delicious fruit of the orange, it would be equally worthy of 
eultiTation. The fragrant and orange-like flowers will, however, always recommend it as a 
desirable greenhouse pUnt." The plant grows about six or seven feet in height, and has copious 
and good foliage. The.blossoms are in cymes of from three to seven each. Bot, Mag, 3994. 

Aoapa'hthus unbslul'tus 3 iMir. maximus. This variety differs from the species only in having 
larger and somewhat darker blue flowers. Indeed, it may be questionable whether it be not a 
highly-cultured state of the original pknt. It bloomed at Mr. Groom's nursery, Clapham Rise, 
in September last, and is extremely beautiful. Bot, Reg, 7. 

Catasb'tum fla'hicbps. ^< Notwithstanding our unwillingness," writes Dr. Lindley, '* to add 
to the doubtful species of this strange and changeable genus, we can hardly hesitate about regard- 
ing this as new. It is true that its habit ia that of C. maoulatum^ tridentahim, and semiaperium, 
from the second of which it differs in ite seirated lip, from the first and last in its lip not havmg 
the edges incurved, and from all in the singular truncate form of this helmet-shaped organ, which 
is flattened from front to back, and not bterally. It is a native of the Spanish Main, whence it 
was imported by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it flowered in June 1841." The lip appears to be 
of a dull green hue, edged with orange, and the sepals and petals deep yellow. Bot. Beg, 9. 

Echi'tba hibsu'ta. << The South American species of EehUee are numerous," says Sir W. J. 
Hooker, " little known, and ill-described : yet I have reason to believe that this is correctly 
referred to B, hirsuta of Ruiz and Pavon, and that it is a species widely dispersed throughout 
South America, and especially frequent in Brazil. Lees beautiful, unquestionably, than the 
E, eplendenSf it is yet a very handsome plant, bearing its delicate yellow and rose-coloured 
blossoms, of a large size, in the month of September, in the stove of Messrs. Veiteh, of Exeter, 
where alone, we believe, it at present exists in this countxy. It was sent by their collector, 
Mr. Lobb, from the Organ Mountains of .the Brazils during the preceding year, and is a highly 
valuable acquisition to our hothouse plants." The leaves are entire, oblong-obovate, acuminate, 
cordate at the base, downy above, and almost hairy beneath. The flowers are borne in ample 
racemes. It is a climbing pktnt. Boi, Mag. 3997. 

FifcHSiA ALPE'snus. *' Sent, in August, 1 842, from the Glasgow Botanic Garden, by the able 
curator, Mr. Murray, togeUier with the following from the pen of Mr. Gardner :^ThiB very 
distinct species of Fuchsia 1 found during my last visit to the Organ Mountains, growing in moist, 
bushy, rocky places, at an elevation of upwards of five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
A plant of it, which I brought home alive with me last year, has been in flower for some time in 
the Glasgow Botanic Grardens. It differs from F, integrifoha^ (the F, ratUcaru of many,) in having 
narrower and more acuminated leaves, smaller and paler coloured flowers> besides being nearly all 
over densely pubescent ; in which latter respect it agrees with F, montana and F, pubeteens of 
St Hilaire, but they are otherwise very distinct species. From the elevation at which it grows, I 
have no doubt that it will succeed better in the greenhouse than in the stove." It is a half- 
climbing species, the branches being sometimes firom twelve to eighteen or twenty feet in length. 
The young leaves have a reddish tint, which is confined to the margins in the older ones ; and the 
calyx IB pale crimson, with deep purple petals. Bot, Mag, 3999. 
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Mabch is universally deemed the month in which seeds of most kinds, but especially those of 
annuals, should be committed to the earth. The latter require to be differently treated, according as 
they are hardy or tender, and intended for the decoration of the greenhouse or tlie flower-borders. 

The common way of sowing tender annuals is to make up a slight hotbed, cover it with 
suitable earth, and, extending over it some protective awning, put in the seeds in rows or drills 
across it. Another plan, where convenience ia possessed, is to sow them thickly in large pots, 
and plunge them in a hotbed frame, transplanting the seedlings into other pots when they appear 
above \he earth ; and this last is the better way with those that are to furnish the greenhouse. 
But for such as are to be transferred to the open borders in May, it is best to sow them in 
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rather shallow pans, patting only a few good seeds in eaoh, and karing the seedlings in them till 
they are fit to be planted out We recommend this measure, because the majority of annuals are 
greatly retarded and injured by transpUntation ; and if they oould thus be turned out at once 
firom a pot, they would be spared such a shift. The pots could either be plunged in a hotbed 
frame, or in some such a gentle hotbed as the seeds are usually sown upon. To guard against 
failure, the soundness of the seeds can be tested before they are sown, by putting them for some 
time in lukewarm water, when, if they are good, they will swell, and, when unftnnished with any 
appendage, ultimately sink. Indeed, it is advisable to defer the sowing of tender annuals a fort- 
night later than usual, and then Immerse the seeds for a day or two in lidcewarm water, which 
will develop them as certainly and as much as if they had been in the ground ; and room will thus 
' be economized in the early part of the season. 

For sowing annuals in the open borders, we would suggest that the same means of testmg the 
seed be adopted, and then that it be used far more sparingly than is commonly the ease. It is 
customary to scatter the seed very thickly ; and, independMidy of its wastefulness, snch a practice 
Is most Injudicious ; for, when springing up in such dusters, the plants can never be thinned 
properly, and those which are left are invariably enfeebled or damaged. About three times the 
quantity of seed (never more) than there are plants requiredjshould be used ; and if it is put in 
regularly, the young plants that have to be removed will be fit for transplanting when the thinning 
takes place. 

Another evil in sowing hardy annuals is to insert them in the ground without stirring it 
afresh, or seeing that it is properly lightened. We have often observed people putting in seeds 
when they have had great difficulty in making the drill for them, so firm has the earth been. 
Now, wherever a patch of seeds is to be sown, the earth should be loosened with a fork before the 
seeds are inserted, unless it be already sufficiently light. No annuals can be expected to flourish 
in a dose hard soil. 

A general potting will now be requisite among phurts in houses. But, as we have often before 
remarked, no specimen should be repotted till it begins, or is about to begin, growing. There 
ought to be no snch thing as a fixed period for universal potting in well-managed collections. Each 
specimen ought to be treated aocordmg to its individual wants. Yet, where plants of common habits 
are not now commencing to grow, they may be examined, to see that they are not suffering from 
disease or improper management. In pottuig, particular care should be used to distribute the new 
earth equally throughout the pots, and not leave unoccupied flpaces, nor parts in which the earth 
Is pressed too tightly. For this purpose a flat stidc should be employed to push down the soil ; 
and it should be well shaken by striking the pot several times flatly on the potting-bench, beforo it 
is rondered firm at the top by the hand. 

As the month opens, and exotics make a dedded start m their developments, plant-houses may 
be kept a little warmer and closer, since it is the province of the culturlst to assist Nature in her 
great processes, or to supply the agents which she would have given to the plants in their original 
state. Warmth and a somewhat close atmoephero aro the most congenial- to growing plants ; but 
It is not necessary that such warmth be continued through the night, any further than to exclude 
frost, for a high night temperaturo is prejudicial rather than otherwise. 

The coverings which aro used to shelter exotic shrubs in the open air should not be removed 
altogether as soon as genial weather appears to set in. Sometimes, during the present and the 
ensuing month, excessively cold north-east winds occur, which are more hurtful than frost ; and it 
iB therefore well to have the protection still at hand, that it may be employed at such periods. Still, 
when the days are at all mild, everything of the kind should be uncovered as far as practicable. 
Where stock for filling the flower-garden, too, exists in frames, it should be exposed to air and 
light whenever the air is warm enough to warrant such a step. 

Propagation, both of tender plants for the borders, and of all sorts of exotics, should now be 
begun. It may be carried on in a frame, to which a little bottom heat is supplied ; and the 
cuttings should be immediately potted when they have formed roots, and shifted, as soon as they 
are established. Into a colder place, or to their final destination. 
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LMLIA ACUMINATA. 

(Aoaiiiliiat«d4ipp«d Lalis.) 

«««■. Ord*r. 

YNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Nmturml Ord«r. 

ORCHIDACBiE. 



GsHBftic CHAnAcrmtL—Sepals lanceolate, equal. P«- 
tai* larger, eomewhat diHimllar, fleshy. LabcUum 
three-parted, folding over the ooluinn. Column winged, 
fleshy, channelled in the front PoUen-mattet eight, 
with four elastic caudioulae. 



ovate, oompresaed, rugose. Leaves solitary, emaxginate. 
Scape erect, many-flowered. Flowert corymbose. 
Bracts linear, aouminatei Sepals linear. Pctoif lan- 
ceolate, undulated, acuminated. Labellum with the 
lateral lobes roundish, middle one lanceolate, undu- 



SraciPic CuAHAcnH^~~PlatU epiphytal. Pseutkhbulbs I lated, acuminate. 

The various species of Ladia are, perhaps, among the most interesting of all 
epiphytal Orchidaceas to the general cultiyator, because they afford such an excellent 
and characteristic example of the order, by growing best on logs of wood, and also 
on account of their requiring a less temperature than many others of the tribe, 
particularly in winter; while the elegant disposition and extreme loveliness of 
their flowers make them scarcely inferior to any in point of beauty. Many of 
them have likewise lately been introduced in such considerable numbers, that the 
ingenious culturist will easily be able to fasten together a quantity of small 
specimens on one block, so as to produce a large and magnificent mass. 

The plant now figured, and which ranks among the most delightful members 
of the genus, was found by Mr. Hartweg, the very active collector to the Horti- 
cultural Society, at a place called Retatulen, in Guatemala. It grows there on 
the trunk of the Calabash-tree, {Crescetitia cujete^) on which Orchidacesd are very 
frequently met with. It is said to form a fine corymb of eight flowers, and to be 
so exceedingly beautiful that the Guatemalese give it the name of ^^ Flor de Jesus." 
Last year, however, it was procured more abundantly by G. U. Skinner, Esq., 
and sold, among other things, at a public auction in London. 

The psendo-bulbs are produced regularly and alternately, as well as with great 
closeness, on the rachis, and are readily known by being a good deal flattened and 
wrinkled. The flowers are borne in an erect scape, and when the plant is weakly, 
there is seldom more than two or three blossoms on each stalk. But stronger 
specimens bear several blooms. These are of a very delicate blush tint, with the 
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L^LIA ACUMINATA. 



centre of the lip of a rich brownish purple. The colour of the whole, indeed, seems 
not much unlike that of DendrMum noUle, 

For cultivating the species, nothing is necessary but a suitable rough log of 
wood to support it ; and it can be kept in a warm moist house during spring and 
summer, but may be taken to a colder one in winter. At no time, however, does 
it require a high temperature. The blossoms appear to unfold in December or 
January ; at least, it bloomed at that period in the nursery of Mr. Knight, King^s 
Road, Chelsea, where our drawing was prepared. 

According to Dr. Lindley, L. rubeiceru is its nearest ally, from which ^' it 
dififers in its large wrinkled pseudo-bulbs, larger and more corymbose flowers, and 
in the difierent form of the labellum.'*'' 




HOVEA PUNGENS; mr. MAJOR. 



DIADELFHIA. 



(Poiatfld4MTed Hovaa; Urge variety.) 



Natural Ordtr. 

LEGUHINOSiB. 



0rd4r. 

DBCANDBIA. 



Qmnaac CHARACTEtL-^alpx two-lipped; upper Up 
half-oleft, retttse, lower one three-parted. Keel blunt. 
Stament all oonnected. Legume sesBlle, rounded, in- 
flated, two- seeded. Seeds covered with small protube- 



Bpaciric CHARACTSR.-.p/ant shrubby, growing from 
eighteen inches to two feet high. Stem roundish, erect, 



branching, covered with long brown hairs. Leaves 
linear, pungent, sessile, convolute at the OMrgins, in- 
distinctly reticulated, smooth. Flotoere solitary, axil- 
lary. Corolla papUlonaoeous; wings bright blue, keel 
purple. 

Var. Majob.— Plant stronger and larger in all Ita 
parts. 



On account of the showineas of their pretty blue flowers, — which probably 
attract more uniyersal admiratiou than those of any other colour, — ^the species of 
Hovea are commonly favourites, and make a yery acceptable feature in the gaiety 
of the greenhouse throughout the late spring mouths ; more especially as the hues 
of the several species vary from pale azure to deep purple. H, Cdsii is, on the 
whole, we conceive, the most generally grown, since its foliage is larger than that 
of the majority, though it is a little more stragglmg. 

But for brilliancy of tint in its flowers, and for the greatest susceptibility of 
compactness upl habit, H, pungens^ a species made known to this country only a 
few years back, and figured in the sixth volume of this magazine, is certainly 
deserving of pre-eminence. The rich ultramarine colour of its flowers is, in fact, 
quite inimitable. 

Yery closely related to the last-named species, and differing from it only in the 
superior size of its leaves and flowers, and the greater robustness of its growth, is 
the variety of which we here produce a plate. It was reared by Mr. Low, 
Nurseryman, of Clapton, from seeds collected in the Swan River Colony, and 
flowered for the first time at the Clapton Nursery, in May and June, 1841. 

When it is thus stated that the plant before us is like H. pungens^ yet larger 
and finer, it seems needless to tell any who are familiar with that plant that the 
present is a particularly handsome object when in flower, and that it merits most 
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extensive culture. A greenhouse shrub, of dwarf character, and possessing such 
qualities, can hardly fail to be much esteemed. 

If potted in the usual mixture of loam, heath-mould, and sand, it will thrive 
vigorously, and should be kept in a light and airy part of the greenhouse, and 
potted and watered with care. To render it more bushy than it would naturally 
be, and prevent it from growing up with a single stem and merely a few side 
branches, the main shoot should be stopped while young, either in the winter, or 
while progressing, and the young laterals should be also shortened in an early stage 
of their advancement. This will make it profuse in the production of branches, 
which will improve its appearance, and enable it to bear a much greater portion 
of inflorescence. 

There is no difficulty in causing cuttings to root if they be potted in sandy 
earth, placed in a very slight bottom heat, and partially shaded. The spring is 
the best time for preparing them. 



1 
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an/zifta' c/i/?€€€t/. 



LANTANA CROCEA. 



DIDYNAMIA. 



(Coppcr«colonr«d flowtrad Laauna.) 



Nmturmt Order. 
VERBBNACE^. 



Orl$r. 
ANOIOSPERMIA. 



QtKKKUi CHAiMCTA.~Ca2|rx foor-toothed, short. C(h 
riOla with a four-lobed unequal limb. Stamens 
innrted in the tabe^ Stigma bent, olaw-ahaped, with 
the etyle at the summit as if obliquely adnato. Drupe 
with a nut, two-celled, two-seeded. 

SPBcnnc Chakactbr.— Plant an evergreen shrub. 



StenwindJned to be quadrangular when young. Leaves 
opposite, oyate, acute, somewhat recurved, wrinkled 
and rough. Corpmbs of flowers axillary, on long erect 
peduncles. Corollas bright-red ; yeUow in the centre of 
the clusters. 



So similar and apparently ill-defined are some of the species of Lantana^ that it 
is not easy to say whether this be indeed the L. croeea^ brought to England in 
1818, or whether it be a new species. We believe, however, that it is really the 
L. crocea ; and in this conviction, as well as because it exists in some collections 
under that name, we publish it as such. At the same time, it resembles the 
L. mxaiia in several of its characteristics. 

TVe obtained our representation from the nursery of Messrs. Young, Epsom, 
who raised it from seeds which are supposed to have been received from Mexico. 
Jamaica is, however, given in the catalogues as the native country of L. iyrocea ; 
but it is quite possible that -it may be found in both these places. 

It is a plant of rather robust habits, with no inclination to trail, but growing 
in an upright position to the height, seemingly, of about eighteen inches. It has 
deeply-veined yet interesting foliage, and throws up from the axils of its leaves 
strong clusters of blossoms, which are arranged in corymbs on stout bold peduncles, 
and are peculiarly showy. Their colour is a deep rioli red, while towards the 
middle of each cor3nfnb they become tinged with yellow, and, in the centre itself, 
are entirely of a vivid yellow tint. They begin to appear about the month of June, 
and the specimens continue producing them for a long period, according to the 
place in which they are cultivated. 

Hitherto, the species and its allies have been considered to demand the tempera- 
ture of a stove continually. This would appear to be a mistake ; since, as with 
L. Selloviana^ experience has shown that L. erocca flourishes beautifully in the 
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open border through the summer ; and it will probably need no more heat thau is 
furnished to a greenhouse, to preserre it in winter. Plants that were placed out 
in a border at Messrs. Young's last year, succeeded most perfectly, and bloomed in 
great abundance. 

A knowledge of this fact will, we should think, induce culturists to try the 
species in a lower temperature than that of a stoye, and further, to make use of it in 
decorating the principal flower-borders, or in filling a bed or two of the flower- 
garden. Though it attains, in a stove, the height of three or four feet, and 
rambles a little in habit ; when placed out of doors, it acquires a singular dwarf- 
ness and robustness, and its elegant parti-coloured blossoms will give it a 
remarkable suitability for planting in groups. 

Cuttings, taken off in the summer, and struck by the aid of bottom-heat, will 
constitute established plants ere the winter commences ; and, we have no doubt, 
would live without injury in a cool greenhouse. 

Lantana is the ancient name of the Viburnum^ which the species are like in 
the aspect of their flower-heads. 
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RIBES ALBroUM. 



PBNTANDRIA. 



(WhlUiIi-ilowMed Carrant.) 



KaimrmI Ordtr. 
OROeSULACBiB. 



Ordtr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



OcNSMc Chaiuctxr. — C^yjr Buperior, flve-parted, 
oolouied. Petals five. Inserted In the top of the calyx, 
and alternate with ito lobea. Stament similarly placed, 
opposite; anthen compressed, incumbent Germen 
simple 5<jf2eone. Btigwia$two» Berry globose, om- 



bllicate, one-celled, many-seeded, with two opposite 
receptacles. 

SpaciPio Charactbr.— P/anf a seedling production, 
like R. ianguintumt but with longer racemes of whitish 
flowers, which have a pink centre. 



Ribei ionguineum^ or the Red-flowering Currant, is now so thoroughly known 
to those who either possess gardens, or are in the hahit of visiting others in spring, 
that it were needless to offer any remarks on its merits. As an early hlooming 
shrub, indeed, it is truly invaluable, being laden with its splendid drooping racemes 
of sanguine blos^ms from the present time till the end of May. 

Two or three fine varieties of that noble species have been originated within 
the last few years, and have become almost as common as the older kind. That 
best recognised ban much deeper-coloured flowers than the first sort, and makes 
a very delightful variation when planted within sight of the lighter-flowered 
species. Last year, again, as we noticed in our Magazine at the time, a hybrid, 
generated by Mr. Beaton, now of Shrubland Park, blossomed at Mr. Low'*s, 
Clapton, and presented flowers of a pale greenish-white hue, slightly tinged with 
red. The plant has other distinctive features, which recommend it to notice. 

Beyond all comparison, however, the most beautiful thing of this description 
of which we have heard, is the plant delineated in our figure. This last was very 
kindly forwarded to ns by Messrs. Thomas and William Handasyde, Nurserymen, 
of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, who inform us that the plant was obtained 
from seed in the gardens of Admiral Sir David Milne, G.C.B., at Inveresk, near 
Muaselburgh. Whether it was an accidental seedling or a hybrid, we are not 
aware. 

** The flowers are of a very delicate French white, with a pink eye ; while the 
plant has larger racemes of flowers than R, sanguineum^ and is a more profuse 
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bloomer. It forms a yery pleasing contrast to tbe deep red flowers of R. iangui- 
neumy and is a most desirable acquisition to the shrubbery and flower-garden. It 
is propagated in the same way as R. tanffuineuniy (by cuttings or slips,) is of the 
same robust habit of growth, and, like that species, thrives well in almost any sort 
of soil or situation.'" 

It is only natural to suppose, that a shrub of such a character will speedily be 
procured and planted whereyer R, ianguineum exists ; and that it will always be 
placed sufficiently near that species to exhibit the fine contrast in the colour of 
their blossoms. 

Messrs. Handasyde possessed the original stock of this charming plant ; and 
we understand they have been sending it out last autumn, and that it can now be 
had from most of the leading Nurserymen throughout the country. 

The generic name Rxbei was that of an acid plant, mentioned by the Arabian 
phyncians, and which is now known to be Rheum Ribes, 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. III.— EARTHS AND SOILS. 



NoTWiTHSTANDZNG the Ubours of the cultivator, and the analysis of the 
scientific chemist and naturalist, the practical gardener and amateur remain in 
profound ignorance of the materials they employ. Mention is made, in works of 
Horticulture, of all the soils employed — ^loams, peats, sand, and the yarious species 
of decomposahle manures which are supposed to nourish or stimulate the organs 
and vital action of plants : but we ask, what does the cultivator really know of 
any one of these substances ? 

An amateur goes to a nurseryman, purchases a beautiful Heath, Epacris, 
Camellia, or Azalea ; it flourishes during a week or two, then becomes sickly, and 
never recovers, notwithstanding every usual appliance : — why is this ? Again, 
a Pelargonium of the choicest sort wants re-potting : the soil in which it grew is 
carefully investigated ; its colour, texture, general appearance, closely imitated, and 
the compost estimated by some successful cultivator, who mentions the usual 
proportions of decayed turfy loam, sand, and leaves, reduced to black mould. The 
plant is transferred to a pot a size or two larger, which admits of a layer of the 
new soil half an inch wide, around, and at bottom of the old ball; the plant 
languishes and remains sickly, till, in despair, it is perhaps planted out in the open 
garden, of which no thought of the quality of the staple earth has existed ; and 
there, after the first shower, the foliage acquires firmness and depth of tint, and 
tiie plant flourishes luxuriantly till the chills of autumn check its course. These 
are no exaggerations ; examples are of daily occurrence ; yet still the mere facts 
Jifibrd us little instruction other than that the equable state of moisture, which 
the open ground maintains except during periods of unwonted drought, supplies 
and keeps in vigour the fibrils of the young roots, without permitting them to 
be gorged and diseased by superfluous, impure water, retained, as it frequently 
is, in pots. 

But the opprobrium of gardening is to be found in our actual ignorance of 
soils, and our utter inability to imitate minutely the quality, either as respects 
texture or chemical constituency, of those wherein we perceive a plant to thrive. 

In elucidation of this dictum, it may be stated, that, during seven years, with 
every opportunity to investigate the processes, methods, machinery, and soils of 
the best pine-stoves, every attempt to cultivate the pine-apple failed, either in pit 
or stove, the quality of the loam procurable in the district being such as to defeat 
all attempts at amelioration. 

Loanu vary in almost every locality; the mere term is indefinite beyond 
belief. The great German chemist, Liebig, has adduced authority, by which 
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it is ehown that the Jir-teood of Norway reduced to ashes contains in every 

100 parts :— 

Potash 14-1 tenth 

Soda 20-7 „ 

Lime . . . . . . . 12*3 » 

Magnesia 4'35 „ 

6 1 '45 
that is, more than one half the weight of the ashes of chemical salts. 

Whence could these constituents have been derived ? To this question the only 
possible answer is, from the earth ! But the ground in the pine-forests of Norway 
is not laboured or manured by man, and the trees have grown therein for time 
immemoriaL Sand contains no trace of any of the four salts, and the vegetabla 
matters incorporated with the soil are the actual products of the decayed leaves of 
the fir-trees themselves : we therefore must refer the salts to the loam, or even 
clay of the district, and upon this subject Liebig remarks, — 

'* Arable land is originally formed by the crumbling of rocks and its properties 
on the nature of their principal component parts. Pure sand and pure limestone 
form absolutely barren soils ; but argillaceous earths (clays, or alumina) fonn^ 
always a part of fertile soils. It is known that the aluminous minerals ara 
the most widely diffused on the surface of the earth ; and all fertile soils, or soih 
capable of culture, contain alumina as an. invariable constituent. There must 
therefore be something in aluminous earth which enables it to exercise an influence 
in the life of plants, and to assist in their development. The property on which 
tjhis depends, is that of its invariably containing potash and soda." 

Now, admitting this chemical principle to be correct, the use we would make 
of it may be explained : Gardening, like Agriculture, will never be understood, noi; 
its phenomena interpretedj until, by analyses, the products of burning be clearly 
revealed. If, by any well-conducted experiments, it is proved that an alkali— ae 
ioda^potoihy or litne^ exist in the ashes of a plant, that plant vrill require loam aa 
its staple earth ; and as potash is present in loam of every description, as ai 
necessary result of the disintegration of mineral rocks, it is reasonable to ascribe to 
potash or soda the fertilizing power of loams on those plants which demand an 
adequate supply of those alkalies. 

The rocks which appear to be the grand magazines of alkali are feUpar^ — said 
to contain above 17 parts in the 100 of potash ; albite 1 1^ of soda ; zeolite 13 to. 
16 of both alkalies together. 

This general statement, based as it is upon the authority of several of the most 
profound analytic chemists, will show, at a glance, how greatly loams roust vaiy in 
character ; will it then be at all surprising that cultivators must experience disap- 
pointment in their attempts to imitate the practice of a neighbour, whose material 
does not accord with the earth to which he himself can solely have recourse ! But 
this is not all : one loam, while it contains three times the proportion of salts, may 
difier essentially from another in the texture or mechanical mixture of the required 
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components — namely, alumina, chalk, oxide of iron, and particularly the iilea or 
6and ; which, in proportion as it is fine and silky, or coarse and gravelly, constitutes 
the unctuous, or gritty loam. 

When we admit, and which in candour we must, that no one can command 
the staple soil employed by another in a distant locality, surprise at failures or 
perplexity must cease ; and we can have recourse only to the best and most apt 
modifier of the discrepancies of loams. This will be generally found in the thinly 
pared tutf of a field or common, not manured by art. Such turf the late Mr. 
Knight would have used, green, and chopped fine by the spade ; but most persons 
will prefer to let it mellow and decay in a heap during cfde summer and one 
winter, during which period it is to be turned and wrought with the spade, twice 
or thrice. But herein we must guard against a common error. Turf is a 
substance replete with vegetable matter — ^a species of manure — the elements into 
which it is resolvable being carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen — or, in other words, 
those of woody fibre and of water. 

Now, in process of time, this vegetable manure is dispersed into the air ; or, 
if under culture, is taken up by the absorbent power of the growing plants, leaving 
the base or loam unaltered in any degree, excepting the abstraction of its soluble 
potash or soda, and a slight portion of chalk. 

Loam, therefore, must be viewed as a combination of metallic earths, in a form 
most efficient and sta])le for all the purposes of agriculture, and the production of 
nutritious garden vegetables ; it retains these earths consistently, but parts with its 
8(Uii : it also retains manuring substances with a degree of pertinacity varying in 
eoaformity to its texture, and the proportion of its alkalies. But as its own base 
cannot be decomposed by vegetable action, it becomes poor (exhausted) by the 
dispersion or total decomposition of the manure introduced by man. 

This assertion must, however, be qualified to a certain extent ; because chalky 
one of the components of loam, is slightly soluble in water itself, and considerably 
80 when it meets with some acids. Chalk is found abundantly in the ashes of 
many plants, and in those of all timber-trees that we have examined ; but no one 
could detect a trace of it in the sap or juices of a living vegetable. It must 
therefore be admitted that a portion of it is dissolved, and thus attracted by the 
plant, in the organs of which it combines with some organic acid, and forms a 
neutral salt or compound of lime, which the action of fire decomposes, destroying 
the acid, and leaving the lime in the condition of a carbonate. 

As an exemplification«*7\>5a(;M, cultivated in the garden, (or the Potato plant, 
which is related to it, botanically,) does not exhibit a trace of chalk ; but let it be 
dried, and burned in an earthenware vessel, and the white ashes will effervesce 
strongly, if vinegar, lemon-juice, or spirits of salt be poured on them. This hissing 
will, it is true, partly depend upon the potash, which also exists in the ashes ; but 
the presence of chalk may be ascertained by dropping a small quantity of dissolved 
salt of tartar into a solution made, by treating the ashes with the acid last named, 
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and previously strained through white blotting paper. Tlie clear liquid will 
speedily become turbid ; and as each drop of potash falls into it, it will there 
deposit a portion of a substance perfectly white in itself, though often discoloured 
by some iron, which the acid has also taken up. The white sediment is chalk, 
(carbonate of lime,) — i.e. chalk. So far the subject of earths, — of ^m in 
particular, has been noticed generally, because it is our first object to elucidate the 
cause of those failures and disappointments which amateurs experience in attempt* 
ing to emulate the practice of experienced gardeners. In the next place, we desire 
to impress the fact, that loams so Tary in their natural components, as to defy 
imitation ; and we therefore caution our experimental readers against the danger 
of following too strictly the indications of pure chemistry. 

When a loam is ^formed by the natural action of the elements, producing the 
crumbling to pieces of certain rocks ; all the constituents become blended, and 
interspersed by a process which man, by his puny machinery, cannot imitate ; 
hence the attempt to add ammonia, soda, potash, &c., to loams exhausted or 
deficient of those saline matters may prove highly injurious. In Nature's laboratory, 
the process of interblending has been the work of countless ages ; man's attempts 
are the triflings of a few hours — ^they cannot even be deemed imitations. 

We recur then to grass-turf, as our best representative of pure and well-con* 
cocted loam, and will close this article, by an allusion to two modes of preparation, 
which are excellent and feasible ; the first method, indeed, now to be described, 
comes under our ready inspection. 

A neighbouring gentleman is a strenuous admurer of a great variety of stove- 
plants, (none strictly requiring heath-soil,) and he is wonderfully successful, by the 
use solely of a compost consisting of about three parts grass-turf, two parts stable- 
dung, and one part sharp, gritty, or river sand. These are thrown together, 
turned and chopped repeatedly, till they be reduced to a homogeneous fibrous mass, 
— ^two or more years old. The soil is not pressed tightly into the pots, but by fre- 
quent copious syringings it is daily washed among the roots. This treatment, with a 
heat of 60° to 70°, produces a most luxuriant vegetation, and the CacHy Musaace 
OrchidaeecBy EuphorbuB^ AmaryllidacetB^ thrive surprisingly. 

By the following process, turf can be reduced speedily, and in a great degree 
rendered clear from the larva of insects. It is strongly recommended by a name- 
less writer, in a very able paper upon soils. Collect the turf, chopped to small 
pieces : lay it on a deep bed of warm stable-manure in a heap, a yard every 
way ; then surround it on all sides with hot dung, sufficient to form a strong hot- 
bed ; and this may be done economically, at the time of constructing that bed for 
cucumbers or melons. By the time that the crop is off, or even in six weeks, if 
the heap be made independently of forcing^-the grass turf will be reduced, insects 
destroyed by the heat, and the mould so mellowed and enriched by the vapours of 
the dung, as to require only the spade to render it fit for use. The surrounding 
manure is, of course, to be previously removed. 
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ON DISBUDDING FLOWERING PLANTS. 



We have often asserted that, if the process employed in the cultivation of 
superior fruits, were more largely adopted among flower-growers, a great and 
immediate improvement, both in the appearance and produce of exotics would be 
the result. The care bestowed on some kinds of fruit trees, and the skill exhibited 
in their management, are quite remarkable when contrasted with the indifference 
manifested to such expedients by the agents of floriculture. 

In former papers, we have pointed out two or three things in which the 
floriculturist would do well to imitate the fruit-grower ; and we shall here ask 
attention to a very simple plan in use by the latter class, which is evidently 
productive of the happiest consequences, but which has not, as far as we can learn, 
been much or scarcely at all applied to flowering species. 

Every experienced grower of Peach, Apricot, and Nectarine trees, is unques- 
tionably an advocate and a practitioner of the process of disbudding ; going over 
them a little before the present period, or later, according to the earliness of the 
season, and removing carefully all those pushing buds that would appear to furnish 
unnecessary branches ; or, in fact, such as, if left to perfect themselves, would have 
to be cut away in winter. 

Now the philosophy of this practice is exceedingly obvious. By preventing 
the tree from developing superfluous shoots, its strength is clearly husbanded, and 
tlirown into those branches which remain ; and which are thereby rendered stouter 
and more robust, as well as better capable of bearing fine fruit and equally vigorous 
new branches in the succeeding summer. 

As we have lately insisted much on the advantage of stopping the young shoots 
of exotics while in a progressing state, in order to make them additionally bushy, 
and as, in the case of plants that branch freely when so stopped, we have noticed 
the principle carried to an extreme ; we deem it right here to suggest the means 
by which such a result may be obviated, and to show the desirableness of limiting 
the practice, in particular instances. The mode by which we propose accomplish- 
ing the reduction of shoots that are, from pruning or other causes, forming too 
numerously, is by disbudding, in early spring, as is done with Peach trees, &c. 

The only plant on which we have ever seen the system adopted, — ^and that but 
very sparingly and seldom, — is the common garden Hydrangea. This species is 
knovm to bear its rich clusters of flowers on the summits of the young shoots ; and 
when these are desired to be particularly large, all the buds are abstracted from 
each stem (save one or two of the principal) as soon as they ahow themselves. 

These reserved buds are then encouraged to unfold themselves luxuriantly, by 
the aid of a mulching of manure on the soil, or by manure water, and thus the 
noble bunches of bloom met with in exhibitions are obtained. In this example, 
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however, the principle is often carried farther than is requisite for any other plant. 
One stem alone, from which all the hnds are taken but a single strong one, is 
considered most likely to (irodoce a first-rate show-specimen. Still, for ordinary 
greenhouse or pleasure-ground objects, a large and healthy plant may be allowed to 
have many stems, and to each of these, two buds may be left for flower. 

No one who has obsenred the effect of this method on the Hydrangea, will, we 
are sure, be disposed to question its extremely beneficial influence; since the 
contrast between a specimen judiciously thus treated^ and one on which all the 
buds are sufiered to open unchecked, is so strikingly marked as to create the illusion 
which frequently occurs among the less observant regarding richly-cultivated plants, 
that the two specimens were distinct varieties, or different species. And the sole 
discrimination requisite in effecting the process is to adapt the treatment to the 
strength of the plant, leaving merely as many main shoots and buds on them, as 
the specimen is calculated to perfect thoroughly. 

If, therefore, the plan spoken of be so plainly beneficial in respect to Hy- 
drangeas, it follows that it must be alike useful to every plant partaking of their 
nature; and, also, in some modified form, to all exotics which, naturally or 
otherwise, are inclined to bear a profusion of lateral shoots. 

There is, then, a very handsome plant now in general cultivation, which 
approximates so nearly to the Hydrangea in habit, that it cannot but be improved 
by being similarly disbudded ; and this is the Fuchsia fulffmis. Being deciduous, 
and the points of its branches withering every year, while the blossoms are borne 
in large clusters from the extremities of the annual shoots, it has mostly to be 
pruned down to a low bush each winter ; in consequence of which, it sends out an 
abundance of laterals from the lower part of all the branches. If these laterals are 
permitted to take their own course, many of them will be too weakly to form 
flowers for themselves, and will, therefore, greatly enfeeble those which are 
capable of flowering ; while they accomplish no possible good purpose. Should 
they, again, be pruned off after they have been fully developed^ the operation will be 
almost useless, as they will then have done all the injury they can do. Hence, the 
only proper way of avoiding their bad effects, is to rub off the superfluous buds 
when they are first exhibited, as is done with Hydrangeas ; and to leave a certain 
number of the best buds, such as will most tiearly accord with the strength of 
the plant. 

When this direction is followed, the plants will not be in the least degree 
unnecessarily weakened, and each specimen vrill have six, eight, or more fine 
stout stems, with proportionately ample racemes of flowers, instead of a quantity 
of weak infertile branches, and scanty imperfect floral developments. In ^lort, 
the aspect of the plant in regard to its flon^ers, will be as much changed, as is that 
of the Hydrangea. 

Nor is the method adapted for application to F. fulgmt alone. AH those 
beautiful hybrids, of whioh that species is one of the parents, and which in any 
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measure take after it by bearing their flowevs towards tlie extresiity of the 
branches^ laajr be eqoaJly benefited by the same operation ; and ethers, eren the 
common kinds, whose flowers are axillary, might have tlte size of tlteir blossoms 
Tery much increased, and the whole appearance of the plants altered for the better, by 
attention to them in the end of February, or the beginning of March, diresting tltem 
of some of those numberless shoots which they throw out so prodigally. We haiie 
tried the plan on F. globo^a^ with the most complete success; and, besides making 
the whole plant and its inflorescence so much more luxuriant, it gives a control 
over its growth, which is of the highest use ; for a regular and elepnt specimen- 
may thus be procured with certainty, whereas it would be quite the subject of 
chance if altogether untended in this manner. 

But there is a much more extensive class to which the process mhj be applied, 
mcluding all those plants whose shoots are terminated by clusters of flowers;, 
whether they are naturally prolific in side branches, or have been rendered so by 
artificial stopping. And it is in this place we must mention, that the habit into 
which some excellent cultivators have passed of frequently pinching or cutting o£F 
the summits of a plant's shoots, to induce bushiness, has led them to disregard a 
little extravagance, which sometimes results from the practice. We allude to the: 
exuberant quantity of shoots that is occasionally emitted ; the very number of 
which has a. direct tendency to enfeeble the flowers ; for where there is an immense 
display of blossoms, these must necessarily be more or less small and imperfect The 
preferable course, therefore, we conceive to be, the fostering only a moderate 
number of shoots, and so allowing the blossoms to be both sufficiently abundant,, 
%ad singularly fine. 

Beferring, primarily, to plants which bloom in terminal bunches, we yet taket 
in those whose blossoms are more scattered and solitary. As an illustration of ther 
former class, we shall instance the genus Pimdea, By checking the growing 
branches of some of the species, they are impelled to put forth a considerable 
abundance of laterals ; and when they have once been brought into this peculiarly 
branching condition, the shoots become so numerous and dense, as materially to 
lessen both the flower-heads and the individual blossoms, P. tpeetabilii, the noblest 
of the species^ will well illustrate this circumstance. When it is slightly pruned, 
in the summer, it forms so many young shoots, that unless a few of these be taken, 
away, the clusters of flowers are very much diminished. But, if the buds which, 
would have constituted laterals be judiciously thinned just as they are about to 
burst, there will be a far more attractive display of splendid bunches of bloom, and 
the spedmen will have altogether a much neater aspect. 

The same remarks relate quite as fitly to Pimelea sylMttrit^ hypericinOy and 
others of similar habitude. Even P. decunaiaj beautiful as it is when so thoroughly 
covered with its pink inflorescence, would, we think, be far handsomer if it had 
fewer and larger heads of bloom. And this might be easily brought about by 
d^stroyittg a portion of the young shoots as soon as they issue from the bud. 
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Izoras furnish another very fayourable exemplification of the point we are 
discnasbg. Those who caltiyate them most sucoessfully take care to prune them 
vigorouslyy that they may never get larger than mere bushes, and may send ont 
lateral shoots enough to make the production of flowers ample. As a consequence 
of this pruning, they yearly generate an augmented supply of side shoots, which 
soon get so numerous that they hinder the leading ones from flowering finely. 
These, then, we would have examined when the buds were on the point of 
expanding, and all but those which are intended to flower, with two or three to 
give an added verdure and compactness to the plant, should be taken off entirely. 
More magnificent bunches of bloom would thus unquestionably be secured. 

Lmanthiu Rtuselliantu is another plant which, in certain states, requires to be 
disbudded. Aftw having bloomed once, or been accidentally broken down, if 
deterred from seeding, it will send out a quantity of young laterals, which, unless 
thinned immediately on their appearance, will not more than half or a third of 
them bloom, and the rest will be very seriously impoverished. But should some 
of the buds, which are least promising, or are in positions where they can well be 
spared, be removed at first, the plant will grow and flower with unwonted energy 
and richness. 

After all, the cases we have selected are merely illustrative of a system which 
may comprise a vast multitude of plants of all classes, whatever may be the mode 
in which their inflorescence is arranged. This system is, for the most part, 
necessary only where some kind of pruning is pursued ; and it is for that pruning 
that we seek to substitute it wherever practicable, because it saves some little time, 
and a very large amount of the plant's strength and beauty. Pelargoniums, many 
kinds of climbers, and all plants which, through culture, grow too dense, or bear 
too many branches to flower perfectly, may be most appropriately subjected to it. 
Indeed, we know of no exotic that is the object of artificial treatment to promote 
bushiness, which may not, at some period or other, need such assistance. 

Beyond its usefulness, however, in reference to those specimens which want 
their side branches thinning lest they get too weak or crowded, we are anxious 
specially to exhibit its advantages in regard to such as it is wished to make more 
bushy. Practised on the terminal buds of young plants, it would have all the 
effect of stopping their shoots, while, at the same time, it spared them the needless 
expansion of those shoots. There are many plants grown in greenhouses and 
stoves, which, like those in the open air, finish their summer s enlargement by 
forming a bud at the end of their stems or branches. And those which do not 
grow thus, fold up their leaves into a sort of half-expanded bud. In either instance, 
the bud or point could be plucked out carefully directly the sap was set in motion 
in the spring ; or the heart of the young shoot could be abstracted as soon as the 
bud began to develop. This, though a novel, would certainly be a valuable 
application of the principle ; since, by its means, the time and energy wasted on 
the elongation of the shoot before H would generally be stopped, might in this way 
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be entirely sayed. The plan is, moreover, superior to winter pruning, in that the 
stopping of a soft-growing shoot is at once a means of eliciting Uiterals, while the 
process of deyelopment is much more tardy when an old, hard, and dormant branch 
is severed. 

There is still another group of plants, on which the system may be practised 
serviceably, and that is such tnberous-rooted, herbaceous species as Gesneras and 
Dahlias. The number of stems which plants of this character will throw up, is 
always manifest at the time of potting or planting, or very speedily afterwards. 
And, duly estimating the capacities of the plants, if just such a quantity of stems 
be then left as will flower liberally, and the buds or eyes of the rest cut out, fine 
and healthy specimens wiU be obtained. With respect to Dahlias, one good stem 
will always suffice. For Gesnenuk three or four may be reserved, as the state of 
the specimen may determine, and other kinds can be treated accordingly. 

Again, in forcing roses, or any shrubs that have been liberally pruned, and 
which are not destined for show, but simply to supply flowers for bouquets, 
however closely the shoots may have been cut in, there will sometimes be buds 
which give early signs of unfolding themselves badly, and which may then indicate 
that they will form nothing but starved shoots, wholly destitute of flowers. On 
these, the operation of disbudding can be further employed ; for, if they are timely 
removed, the other flowering shoots will necessarily receive the extra nourishment 
which they would have expended. 

Finally, there are plants which, from their nature, or from fancy, or for par- 
ticular purposes, or because they display themselves better in that manner, have to 
be treated as standard shrubs ; that is, are prepared with more or less tall, bare 
stems, and a bushy, upright, expansive, or drooping head. To train the stems of 
these nicely often requires much and repeated pruning. But we wish to apply to 
them the more rapid and suitable prooess of disbudding. Let the buds be removed 
ere they have lengthened into branches, and the plants will sooner attain the 
desired altitude, as well as acquire a greater degree of robustness. 

To put in practice the plan we have been suggesting, we would recommend 
the use of a very sharp, small knife^ instead of the hand. If buds be nibbed off 
by the finger or thumb, the operation is frequently ineffectual, and the bark of the 
plant is commonly injured. When it is done with a suitable knife, however, the 
entire substance of the bud can be cut off, without at all damaging the shrub or 
root from which it is taken. 

We hope we have herein said enough to demonstrate the superiority of 
disbudding to pruning ; and that, whenever the former can be effected, it will, in 
future, be the ordinary method pursued with all exotic plants. 
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METHOD OF BLOOMING BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS 
WHILE SMALL. 



There is a section of plants which, though somewhat limited in nunibers, rank 
among the most magnificent objects in the vegetable kingdom, but which appear to 
be too large to admit into greenhouses of moderate size, and only seem fit for the 
most extensive conservatories. In collections, therefore, where such spacious 
erections are wanting — and these include the great majority of places— but more 
particularly in small gardens where only one or two greenhouses are possessed, and 
ereij inch of room is valuable, those noble plants cannot be favourably cultivated, 
and the proprietor has to forego the pleasure of having them, or at least, of growing 
them in anything approaching to perfection. 

Brugmansia suaveolens (the old Datura arborea) is an illustration in point. It 
is naturaUy almost a tree in its character, and, being a most vigorous growing 
plant, has a prodigious profusion of roots. If cultivated to its ordinary dimensions, 
it requires an immense pot or tub, a tall house, and ample space for its spreading 
branches. But it thrives altogether most admirably when planted in a free border, 
and only pruned a little occasionally, to repress its straggling outer branches. Thus 
managed, it blooms vrith amazing prodigality; and certainly, throughout the long 
time that it remains in flower, is scarcely equalled by an3rthing in nature. 

But comparatively few can command facilities of this description, and the rapidity 
with which it grows, the size it attains, and the amazing freedom with which it 
roots, seem to present insuperable obstacles to its cultivation in a small greenhouse ; 
so that the admirer of fine flowers^ who has merely a little room to spare, could 
hardly hope to compass so splendid an object without some particular method of 
throwing it early into blossom were devised. It is this method, then, that we 
now propose propounding ; and all will perceive that, through its medium, the 
plant of which we are writing can be readily grown and bloomed in the most 
circumscribed greenhouse. As, moreover, the flowers will be expanded in the 
autumn, (during the months of October and November,) it will be increasingly 
valuable on account of the general dearth of conspicuous blossoms at that period. 

Cuttings of the species are rooted in the autumnal months, or very early in the 
spring, by being planted in pots or a bed of light loamy soil, which is supplied with 
a trifling bottom heat. Perhaps, the spring is the better season, on two grounds. 
First, They will then strike more freely, and have the opening mild weather to 
establish themselves in ; whereas, in autumn, having just ceased to grow, they 
would require more stimulation, and be less likely to root favourably, from the 
deepening dulness of the atmosphere. Secondly, If struck in autumn, they would 
demand much more room and attention, than if they were left on the old plant. 

Selecting, for these reasons, the spring to propagate them in, the cuttings 
should be prepared about the end of February ; and, when they are rooted, they 
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may be potted into a sandy loam. Pots a size larger tlian tliose generally used for 
newly-struck plants will be needful ; the species being of such robust habits. A 
little shade will then be of service till they are firmly fixed in the new soil, and 
they may henceforth be kept in the greenhouse or a pit, near the glass. 

When they begin to grow, they will advance rapidly; and, as soon as the pots 
are filled with roots, the plants can be gradually or at once shifted into pots a foot 
or fourteen inches in diameter. If an immediate shift, without any gradations, be 
preferred, the soil should be of a very turfy nature, and have a good portion of 
broken stone mingled with it, to promote drainage, while it must likewise be watered 
with care. Any loamy earth, well filled with fibrous vegetable matter, (the latter 
in a decayed, not fresh state,) and mixed with a small quantity of leaf-mould, will 
be appropriate. The plant is one that commonly demands a very liberal adminis« 
tration of water while it is growing ; though this must of course be regulated by 
the weather and by appearances. 

At the time the roots, on examination, are found to have thoroughly gained the 
sides of the pots, they will have matted the entire mass of soil into a firm ball ; and 
the specimen should forthwith be taken out of the pot. Standing it erectly on 
the potting-bench, the ball, including the roots, should be nicely pared off all 
round to the breadth of from two to three inches, with a strong, sharp knife ; and 
the specimen should then be replaced in the same pot, filling up the vacant space 
with new soil. Probably, the same process will have to be gone through once 
again, when the fresh earth is refilled with roots ; and after that, the plant being 
now from eighteen inches to two feet or a little more in height, will flower most 
abundantly. By keeping one or two specimens through the winter for a supply 
of cuttings, a stock of young blooming plants, for the greenhouse or the drawing- 
room, may thus be maintained. 

We have witnessed the successful operation of the above system in a large 
metropolitan establishment, and have no doubt that the plan may be as propitiously 
followed on many other handsome plants of a like nature. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 
FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 
Ai«D]iosA*CE LANUGiNo'sA. Writing of this plant. Sir W. J. Hooker remarlcB, <' Seeds of this 
charming Alpine plant were communicated to our kind friend J. T. Mackay, Esq., from the 
Himalayan Mountains, by Dr. Royle, and they flowered in the open air in the Dublin Botanic 
Garden in August, 1842, when the plants promised to be hardy. The flowers are of a delicate 
rose-colour, with a yellow eye, while the foliage and branches and young portions of the stem are 
densely clothed with long silky hairs. Dr. Royle speaks of it as growing about Choon. Dr. Groven 
found it on the Sirmore Mountains ; and R. Blinkworth at Kamoon^ where the variety also grows." 
The species grows five or six inches high, with slightly procumbent stems, and terminal umbels of 
small flowers. Boi. Mag. 4005. 
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Bb^cium Bi'ooLOR. ReUted to the genus Ocfmum, and being a half-hardy shnib, which was 
raised from some Abyssinian seeds sent to the Horticultural Society from Paris. It has <' downy 
stems, ovate-lanceolate, serrated, slightly petioUted leaves, and verticUlasters of beautiful flowers 
arranged in short spikes. The calyx has a broad upper lip, like that of an Oeymum ; the lower 
lip is deep, truncate, bordered with a close fringe of white hairs, and terminated in front by a pair 
of feeble teeth. The corolla is large, white, with lUac veins, and nearly an inch long." It seems 
a pretty plant, and, ** coming from a warmer climate than many other kinds which we commonly 
find in greenhouses, it wiU not bear such a great degree of cold in winter. It will flower freely in 
the autunm and winter in a temperature of f^om 40'' to 45% and is adapted for oonsenratories 
which are kept about this temperature. When potted in any light common soil, it grows freely, 
and is very easily multiplied by cuttings.*' JRot. Reg, 15. 

Bra'ssia WBA'TiB. << Thls new species of Srauia was sent to the splendid collection of J. C. 
Harter, Esq., of Broughton New Hall, near Manchester, by G. U. Skinner, Esq., from GuatemaU, 
in 1840. It has now (October, 1842) flowered for the first time, under the skilful management 
of Mr. William Ashton, gardener to Mr. Harter. It had been communicated by Mr. Skinner to 
that and other collections under the name of Onoidiutn Wrapa, to which genus, previous to its 
having flowered, it had been supposed to belong ; and Mr. Skinner properly preserves the same 
specific appellation now it is proved to be a new species of Bratsia.*' The flowers are of the 
common yellow and green colour, spotted with dirty brown. Bot. Mag. 4003. 

Bromhba'dia palu'st&is. ^ We owe the possession of a fine flowering specimen of this in 
Kew Gardens, and from which the drawing was made, to His (}race the Duke of Northumberland. 
It has flowered Ukewise with J. D. Llewelyn, Esq., of Penllegar, who received the hving plants 
from Mr. Cuming, with the memorandum, as Dr. Lindley assures us, that they were dug out of a 
bog in Sumatra : — a strange habitat for a plant of this kind ; but which has given rise to the 
specific name. It was, however, many years ago, detected at Singapore by Mr. Finlayaon ; and 
from his imperfect specimens it was, firstly, referred by Dr. Lindley to GrammaiophyUum ; and 
afterwards, when the structure of the flower was known from living specimens, it was deemed 
worthy to constitute a new genus. It is a tall-growing, graceful plant, with very delicate flowers.'* 
Its habit is like that of a slenderly caulescent Epidendrum^ and the blossoms present the general 
appearance of those of Cattkya or LmUa, The sepals and petals are white, and the lip is streaked 
with purple, and is yeUow in the centre. BoL Mag. 4001. 

Dendro'bium rho'mbeum. ^ This pretty species has much general resemblance to D. aureum^ 
from which, however, it diff'ers in having smaller blossoms, a labellum without serratures, and 
the flowers in short racemes instead of pairs. It is a native of Manilla, whence it was sent by 
Mr. Cuming to Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it flowered in August last. The imported specimen 
is less vigorous than it may be expected to become hereafter, in which case the number of flowers 
wiU be probably augmented. Here, as in some other cases, the column is furnished near the base 
with a deflexed horn lodged in a niche just above the insertion of the Up." The stems are 
pendent, and the flowers are pale-yellow, with a darker lip. Bot, Reg, 1 7. 

Gesne^ra di'soolor. This species is figured in the Botanical Magazine with the name of 
G. polyanthay which is referred to DecandoUe's Prodromus. It has been introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Son, Exeter, from the Organ Mountains of Brazil, and exists in their collection. 
Mr. Gardener describes the leaves as a foot long, exclusive of the petiole, and nine inches broad ; 
and we have witnessed them very nearly this size at the nursery of Messrs. Young, Epsom, where 
the species was first made known and flowered. 

Htpocalt'mma robu'stum. <* One of those beautiful little Myrtaceous plants peculiar to the 
south-west of New Holland, which might be easily mistaken for small almond or peach bushes, 
so much are the flowers like them, and so seldom do we find bright rosy blossoms among the 
Myrtles. It is a native of the Swan River Colony, and has been raised by Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince and Co., of Exeter. The leaves, when bruised, smell very agreeably of lemon. It is a 
gi'eenhouse plant, and requires to be potted in a compost consisting of loam and heath-mould, with a 
small portion of silver sand. The pot must be well drained, so as to allow all noxious matter to 
pass off". Water should be freely given during summer, and plenty of air at all times, except 
during frost, when the temperature should not be below 35^. It may be propagated by cuttings 
in the ordinary way." The leaves are small, narrow, and mucix)nate, while the pretty pink 
blossoms ai'e axillary, and numerous. Bot. Reg, 8. 
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IifDiG</PE&4 8TACHT01 Dss. ** AmoDg the cTowd of species now found in the genoB IndtffqferOf 
it ia not easy to say whether this is new or not ; we believe, however, that it may be so considered, 
although we are in ignorance of its fruit. Its seeds were collected in Bhotan, one of the indepen* 
dent states In the north-east of India, by W. Griffith, Esq., at the height of 4000 feet above the 
sea, and sent to Richard Horaman Solly, Esq., by whom they were presented to the Horticultural 
Society. It flowered in the gardens at Chiswick in September, 1840. It is a handsome, hardy 
greenhouse shrub, growing readily in a rich open soil, chiefly composed of sandy loam, with a 
little leaf-mould. It is easily increased by cuttings of the young wood, partially matured at the 
base, placed in sand, with a little bottom heat. The plant, when in good health, flowers, during a 
greater part of the summer." It has long, pinnate leaves, and tall, erect spikes of pink blossoms. 
Sot, Reg. 14. 

La'thtbus pube'scens. ** A hardy greenhouse plant, perhaps even able to bear cultivation 
entirely in the open border. It is grown, we believe, in several collections, and was introduced 
by Mr. Tweedie from Buenos Ayres ; but whether it is found wild near that placei, or only in the 
interior of the Argentine province, does not appear. Mr. Baird gathered it on islands in the 
Parana. If, as I suspect, it be the same with the L. acut\folius of Vogel, it is also found in South 
BraziL Dr. Gillies detected the plant about Mendoza ; and it extends, we know, as far westward 
as Concepcion and Valparaiso, on the shores of the Pacific. In general habit it is nearly allied to 
L, nervonu, the flowers being very similar, though the leaves are widely different. Trained in a 
pot, and placed in a cool greenhouse, it bears its large purplish-blue flowers in May." Boi. 
Mag. 3996. 

Li'lium tbsta'ceum. Figured from the nursery of Messrs. RoUisson, Tooting, in June kst. 
^^ It is said to be a Japanese species, and although very inferior in point of beauty to L. speciosunty 
Thunhergianum^ and their varieties, it is a plant that well deserves to be cultivated. It is a 
handsome frame or half-hardy bulb, growing best when planted out in a cold pit, where the bulbs 
can be kept dry during winter. It should be planted in the pit in autumn, or very early in spring, 
and when once established should not be afterwards disturbed, for all these plants suffer injury 
by removal, in consequence of the loss of their tender perennial fibres, and by the bulbs becoming 
dry. The plant grows from one to four feet high, according to the strength or size of the bulbs, 
and flowers from July to September, according to the manner in which it is treated." The 
blossoms are represented of a dull, pale-orange colour, with a few reddish streaks towards the 
bottom of the petals. BoL Reg, 11. 

Onci'diuu bicallo'sum. '* Among the numerous fine things found in Guatemala by Mr. 
Skinner, there are not many which are more deserving of cultivation than this plant, which has 
so much the habit of O. CavendUhianum as to seem a mere variety of it, although in reality quite 
a distinct species. It was also met with by Mr. Hartweg. The flowers are folly two inches in 
diameter, which is four times the size of O. Cavendisktanum ; they appear in a dwarf, erect 
raceme, not panicle ; they are of a rich yellow, with the sepals and petals bordered with cinnamon- 
colour ; the labeUum has two veiy small lateral lobes, and for its crest it has a pair of distinct 
tubercles, the posterior double, the anterior three-lobed, and the two separated by a considerable 
space. The flowers are, moreover, slightly exserted, which is not the (^tse with O. Cavendiahi-- 
anumJ^ It is cultivated like the rest of the Oncidia. BoL Reg. 12. 

OxtWbium capita'tum. '* A greenhouse shrub of some beauty, imported firom Swan River 
by Messrs. Low & Co., of Clapton, with whom it flowered, in October last. It differs in nothing 
from the wild specimens in our possession, except that the flowers are less numerous in the axils, 
and therefore do not present an appearance to justify the name of capitate so much as they do." 
The stems are slightly procumbent at the base, the branches downy towards the summit, the 
leaves obovately oblong, with a recurved point, and the flowers yellow, with a brownish keel, and 
somewhat brown behind. Bot. Reg. 1 6. 

Vbie'sta psittaci'na. Previously described under the name of Tillandsia psiitacina, 
(< Although referred to Tillandsia, this has neither a superior ovary, nor the scaleless petals that 
are essential to that genus. On the contrary, it evidently belongs to Endlicher's section of the 
order, at present consisting of Pitcaimia and Brocohinia only. From the former it differs in its 
revolute, scaled petals, and distinct filaments ; from the latter in its distinct sepals, and regular^ 
revolnte petals. From both, its large, channelled, coloured bracts distinguish it at first sight. 
This is an extremely prefty stove plant, for which we are indebted to C. B. Warner, Esq. It is 
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said by Sir W. J. Hooker to be a natiTe of the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro. In ealtivation 
this requires to be potted in ]eaf-mould, with a quantity of potsherds for drainage. Plenty of 
water should be giren during the summer months, but sparingly in winter. Or it may be grown 
suspended in a wire basket^ like an orchidaceous plant. It is propagated by suckers. Bot, Reg, 19. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES. 

Bboo^nia HTnnocoTTLiFo'Lii. A pretty addition to the genus, having interesting foliage, 
which is somewhat variously marked, and hollow in the centre, like that of the common Hydro- 
eotyle of our nortliem moors. The leaves are borne on creeping stems, and are not more than two 
inches high, while the graceful panicles of delicate pink flowers rise to the height of six or eight 
inches. It is blooming freely in a stove at Messrs. Young's, Epsom. 

BiucHTSE^MA bractea'ta. This remarkable new species is flowering with Messrs. Henderson, 
of Pine-apple Place. It has very long lanceolate foliage, a rigid, erect habit, which is apparently 
slirubby, and not climbing, and deep rich crimson blossoms, which appear in the axils of the 
leaves. When it comes to be carefully cultivated for a specimen, it will doubtless form a striking 
object. 

Obia/qyue crista^ta. One of the loveliest of Orcliidacese, on account of the truly snowy white- 
ness of its beautiful flowers. It has pseudo-bulbs of a rather compi'essedly oblong figure, ^iUi a very 
dlear, and scarcely at all furrowed surface. From the base of the younger of these, the racemes 
of bloom issue, and after ascending a little, curve gracefully downwards. Seven or eight flowers 
are borne on each raceme, and as they are large and purely white, except a double yellow crest 
or fringe in the lip, they liave an exceedingly attractive appearance. It has just ceased blooming 
with Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting, the flowers having been open more than a month. 

DonckLa'eria divebsifo'lia. A very elegant little stove shrub, not more than six or eight 
inches in height, and branching most profusely. The leaves are small, mostly lanceolate, a little 
rough on the upper side, and deep pink or crimson below. A plant at Messrs. Young's, Epsom, 
is most liberally covered with neat, pale, bluish-coloured blossoms, which give it a very interesting 
aspect. 

Ho'vF.A sple'ndens. Mr. Knight, of the King's Road, Chelsea, has raised this new and 
extremely beautiful Hovea from Swan River seeds. It resembles H. Celsii in the richness of its 
bloom and the size of its foliage, but is apparently less diffuse in its habitude, and has dliTerently. 
formed leaves, which are of a darker green tint, and are terminated by a long point, instead of 
being retuse. It is a most delightful acquisition, and has recently flowered in a warm greenhouse 
at the exotic nursery of the above gentleman. 

Ho'vea 1 Another new species of Hovea, which has just flowered at Mr. Knight's 

nursery, in the King's Road, Chelsea. It has very long, linear, or strap-shaped, pointed leaves, 
and beautiful bright-blue flowers, which are produced in clusters of three, at the axils of the 
foliage. It is a little like ff. pungent, but materially different, and with smaller, as well as some- 
what lighter-coloured flowers. It promises to be interesting. 

Illi'ctum relioio'sum. We bring forward this species again, because it remains such a length 
of time in flower, blossoms being, in fact, developed all the winter. And though these are not 
showy, as their colour is a greenish-yellow, they are numerous, large, and semi-double, which 
renders them rather pleasing. The species is, besides, a handsome evei^green, flowering when 
only nine inches or a foot high. It is in bloom at Mr. Knight's, Chelsea, and at Messrs. Young's, 
Epsom. 

Maxilla'ria Steelii. This is both a curious and an ornamental Orchidaceous plant, and is 
now blossoming at Messrs. Loddiges* Hackney. The leaves are exceedingly long, cylindrical, and 
drooping, and the flowers issue from the lower part of the stem. These are of a deep cream- 
colour, richly marked with reddish-brown. The plant is often most erroneously treated, by being 
planted in a pot, and having its leaves fastened erectly to a stake ; whereas, it should be placed on 
a log of wood, suspended, and the leaves allowed to hang down naturally. In the latter way 
alone can it be made to bloom, or even kept alive for any length of time. 
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MoRMo^oxs ao^sio-i'lba. a strange-looking object^ as it flowers when the pseudo- bulbs are 
entirely deyoid of leares ; the flowers themselves being likewise rather wanting in colour. The 
blooBoms are rather small, of a pale whitish hue, slightly tinted with rose, and having a fringe 
round the lip, which b exceedingly like the whiskers of some of the feline race. Messrs. Loddiges 
are blooming it at the present time. 

Onci'dium bicallo^sum . Noticed in a former page of this number, and here adverted to for 
the purpose of mentioning that Messrs. Loddiges possess a specimen which is flowering abundantly. 
The flowers are very handsome, but on comparison with those of O. CavenditManumf (which are 
also expanded at this nursery,) they do not seem so large as they are represented to be. Still, the 
specimen may be but an imperfect one. 

Ro^TLEA vfixQAHS, Described in an earlier volume of this magazine under the erroneous 
name of Roelia eleffant, which was the appellation by which it was then known, and was 
inadvertently copied into our pages. We now coxxect the mistake by giving the proper name 
Roylea. It is a very neat and elegant little shrub, flowering at all seasons of the year, and 
having blossoms of the most vivid cerulean hue. It may be seen at most nurseries. 

Siphoca'mptlus bstuuefo^lius. When this plant was figured by us, it was deemed a stove 
species, and treated as such by Messrs. Young, of Epsom, from whom we obtained it. It is now, 
however, found to succeed much better in a warm greenhouse, branching more freely, having a 
more zv>bust and healthy aspect, and at present becoming thickly studded with its showy inflores- 
cence, which appears likely to make a very gay and brilliant appearance. A close greenhouse, 
such as suits S. bieoior^ and one in which the temperature is not raised by fire-heat, but by keeping 
the sashes closed, while the atmosphere is moderately moist, seems to be altogether most 
appropriate. 
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As vegetation will now be putting on its lively verdant apparel, and many of the flowers will 
be assuming a gay appearance, the gardener should exert himself to keep everything in the 
highest possible trim. With this view, the shrubbery and other borders that have been dug over 
in winter should at once be raked, if they were not so in March ; soiled or moas-covered gravel 
should be turned ; and the edgings of lawns pared neatly. 

We feel hardly prepared to echo the objections that have been made by many whose opinions 
demand the greatest respect, to bare edgings for lawns. That they should not be deep or prominent, 
we are quite ready to affirm. But to the pUn of having no edging at all, so that the grass is just 
on a level with the walk, and in fact, seems to unite with it, however much it may be eulogised, 
we cannot at all subscribe ; for, in such case, the grass can neither be clipped straightly nor 
neatly ; there will be no clear separating line between it and the gravel ; and it will always look 
slovenly, or occasion a deal of extra trouble from the grass that will spring up along the edge of 
the gravel, on account of the proximity of the turf to the latter. For these reasons, then, we 
conceive that a low but distinct edging, in which the grass is about an inch above the gravel, is to 
be preferred. 

In operating on the surfiaoe of any ground at this, and at all seasons, either for cleaning, 
raking, sowing seeds, or planting, it is of more importance than the majority of persons are aware 
o^ to avoid trampling the borders when they are at all wet. To tread much on moist earth, is to 
bind up its surface, and destroy that lightness and porosity which are so essential to the health of 
vegetation. Great care should be taken, too, in working among shrubs at the present time, as it 
is so easy to rub off their expanding buds by a very slight touch. 

Seeds of annuals, both hardy and tender, should be sown now and about a fortnight hence, for 
succession. The preceding observations concerning damp soil, apply also, in all their force, to 
seed-sowing, particularly where it is a bed that has to be sown, and the earth has to be raked. 
We remember once seeing a person sow some seed of a culinary vegetable in wet weather, raking 
over the ground after the seed had been deposited. A considerable period eUpeed without the 
plants making their appearance, and at length the ground was lightly stirred with a fork, and 
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nked afresh when it wm dry. In a very short tone afterwards, the seeds all germinated, and a 
good crop was gathered. This example is precisely analogous to the sowing of flower-seeds in 
wet weather, and then either treading or raking them in. The texture of the soil is hardened, air 
and light are excluded, and the seeds cannot regetate. 

In shrubbery borders that are distant from any principal walk, or are seen from a prominent 
point that is not very near them, it is advisable to sow the annuals in somewhat Uuger patches 
than is usually done. The small circlets commonly made, and which, when the plants are 
properly thinned, cannot contain more than fire or six specimens, are quite lost when they have 
to be looked at from any far-off position ; and even when they are nearer the eye, theur effect is 
not sufficiently decided or striking for borders that have only a few flowers scattered here and 
there over them. Clumps, of from eighteen inches to two or three feet in diameter, with the 
colours of the plants composing them well varied and adjusted, would, on the other hand, have 
a very conspksuons and attractive appearanoe. We do not mean that there should be vore 
than one sort in eadi groap, but that the colours of contiguous patdies, or of a series along a 
lengthened and exposed border, should be agreeably harmonised. 

Much attention is now requisite to the growth of exotics in houses or pits. To suggest, as we 
have before done, the elevation of the temperature of such structures by confinement or even by 
artificial means, concurrently with the advancement of the season, may seem absurd to many, 
but it is strictly philosophical and rational. In raising the heat of plant-house^, however, there 
must be at least an equal increase of moisture supplied, and this not only to the roots of plants, 
but in the way of syringing and evaporation. Dry heat is congenial to very few exotics, and the 
higher the temperature, the greater is the amount of atmospheric humidity necessary. Scarcely 
any stoves except those for Orchidaceee, have an adequately moist atmosphere, and the thing is 
rarely, if ever, thought of in respect of greenhouses. Still, these hitter require it as much as the 
others, in proportion to their heat ; and it will be the end of the skilful cultivator to maintain the 
air of the greenhouse somewhat confined and moist from this time till the middle or end of June. 
We believe the growths of potted plants would be far more free and rich were this rightly 
attended to. 

Orchidacese will now begin to require shading. Gesneras, Gloxinias, and the species of 
Achimenes must be repotted in a rather enriched loamy soil. Climbers, in the houses, should be 
retained in due order, and kept constantly and regularly trained in any position that they are 
desired to fill. If left much longer than a week without being tended, they can seldom be 
mamiged neatly. 

Vigorous preparations should be made among the half-hardy plants, for the borders and 
flower-garden. They must be propagated and hardened as fast as possible, and any rambling 
tendency tiiey may evince should be timely checked. The propagation of all other exotics should 
also now be carried on roost actively, as the young wood is just in the fittest state for forming 
cuttings which will readily provide themselves with roots, and pUmts now struck will make excellent 
little specimens for next year's flowering. 



BEGONU COCCINEA. 

(8carl«t4inr«nd B«goBJa.) 



CUm. Oritr, 

MONiBdA. POLYANDRIA. 

Nalmrat Or4tr. 

BBGONIACEiB. 



OcMKMn Cbabaotcr.— Colyjr wanting. CoroUa pol j- 
^letaloiM, petelt oommonly four, unequal Fenude 
llowen. C!ci<ir« wanting. Coro/ta with £roin four to nine 
iwtala, gmaraUy unequaL ^la throe, bifid. Capmle 
Criqnatroiu^ winged, thiee>ceUed, many-seeded. 

Sncmc CHABaciMu— Plant an oTorgreen shrub. 



Xeav«f oblique, oblong-orate, acuminate, fleahy, serrated, 
with a red mugin. Stipulei ample, obovate, oonoave» 
coloured, deciduous. Panicles nodding. Flowers deep 
red. Male ones with four roundish petals, of which 
two are the smaller. Female* with from five to siz equal 
OTate petals. Capsule pyrlfonn, with three equal vdngs. 



The beautiful genus Begcnia is remarkable for the curioua and interesting form 
of its leaveSy which are often pleasingly marked, or richly coloured on the under 
aide; for the extremely graceful disposition of its flowers, these being usually 
arranged in a loose spreading panicle ; and for the delicate tints of its blossoms, 
which are generally whitish, more or less tinged with blush, and having a fine 
cluster of yellow stamens in the middle. Added to these circumstances, there is 
seldom a month in which the inflorescence of some of the prettier kinds is not 
developed; and they will consequently be seen ta be of great service to the 
grower of stove-plants* 

The species now added to our collections, and which is here very well depicted, 
was imported, with many other handsome things, some of which we have already 
figured, by Messrs. Veitch and Son, nurserymen, of Exeter, from the Organ Moun- 
tains of Brazil, having been brought from thence by these gentlemen's collector, 
Mr. William Lobb. It bloomed towards the close of last season, for the first time, 
and has again flowered early in the present year, when the specimen from which our 
drawing has been made was obligingly communicated. Plants still continue in 
flower, and will probably blossom throughout the greater part of the year. 

It is an exceedingly attractive species, growing about eighteen inches in height, 
branching liberally, and producing a great quantity of its elegantly nodding panicles 
of flowers. These, and the large prominent capsules, being of a bright deep red 
colour, while the space between the projecting angles of the latter is shaded off 
almost to white, the whole plant is more showy than any other species known to 
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U8. A handsome specimen which is flowering superbly at Mrs. Lawrence's, 
Ealing Park, is one of the finest features in the stove at this period, and yields in 
interest to scarcely any of our old established favourites. 

In propagating the species, common cuttings are employed, and are treated in 
the ordinary way, requiring some care to keep them from damping off. Tlie plant, 
like most of the other Begonias, will not bear to be neglected, but must be culti- 
vated, in the literal sense of the word. It should be potted in a rich loam of a 
light and fibrous nature, mixed with about a third of loose decayed manure, or 
leaf-mould, and shifted gradually into a moderate-sized pot. If planted in very 
poor soil, or much cramped at the roots, it will never grow and bloom othervnse 
than imperfectly. While growing, it demands a large supply of water, though it 
is essential that the drainage be so good as to admit of this fluid passing off readily. 

Below is given a woodcut, portraying the specimen which is flowering so 
profusely at Mrs. Lawrence's. The vase in which it is shown is one which is 
manufactured in artificial stone by Mr. G. Falcke, Battersea. 
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.S/rt^/(^ rf/ ?///.) a ////?/// //yf^ 



LOBELIA ERINUS; var. GRANDIFLORA. 

(Large-flowered Erinui.) 
CImst. Or4wr. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOOYNIA. 

JUakurnl Ordtr. 
LOBEUACE^. 



OsirsMC CHAiucrBR...-CW||rjr Are-pArted. Corolla 
monopotalouB, irregular. Anthers oohering. Captuie 
inlerlor, two or three celled. 

SpKciric CMAiiACTSR.—Pto»< an herbaoeous perennial. 
Stems fitifonn, Uurtuoiuly erect Leaves oborate, 



toothed, amooth. petfolato. J'YotMrf terminal, raoemoea 
Capsule two-celled. 

Yak. Qtuxmru>tLA.^Flot9ers much larger than in 
the speciea 



Few persons having either a greenhouse, or a frame, or a plot of ground devoted 
entirely to flowers, are unacquainted with the charming little Lobelia ErinuSy 
whose delightful blue blossoms make the beds of the flower-garden, the smaller 
vases or baskets introduced to the pleasure-grounds as summer ornaments, the 
lesser parterres of the conservatory, or the superior and decorated pots or vases 
employed to enliven the greenhouse, so gay during the wanner months of the year. 
For all these purposes — ^for filling boxes to place in balconies, for vases to stand at 
the top of steps or along balustrades, for elevated stone parterres in the Italian 
style, or rustic wooden baskets on lawns, for shallow ornamental pots or pans to 
suspend from the roof, or place on the elevated shelves of greenhouses, and even for 
putting out in patches in the front of the commoner borders, or for forming an 
edging by the sides of walks in conservatories — ^there is hardly a prettier or more 
interesting object in the whole range of easily-cultivated flowers of a dwarf 
character. 

But the variety now represented, and which we have at present to recommend, 
is a yet more enchanting little plant, in consequence of its flowers being much 
larger, and, therefore, more specious, than those of the original species. And on 
this account, it has a hr more brilliant appearance when in blossom. 

We met with it, last autumn, in the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pine- Apple 
Place, where it was making a very admirable display in the greenhouse. These 
gentlemen, we understand, obtained it from Mr. Frazer, nurseryman, of Leyton, 
Essex, who is believed to have raised it from seed. Whether, however, it is an 
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accidental yariatioiiy produced casually or by good culture, or whether the seed was 
imported from the Cape, which is the natiye locality of L. Erinus^ we have not 
ascertained. The plant is certainly a great improvement on the older and better 
known sort, and, as such, deserves, from the popularity of the species, to be univer- 
sally cultivated. 

From its low, half-trailing character, it is peculiarly fitted for planting in very 
small beds, or particularly broad and shallow pots or vases, or for pladng round 
the edges or near the margins of larger plots and borders, especially where they 
are a little raised, so that it can hang down over their sides. We would, again, 
more specifically suggest its being used as an edging to conservatory borders that 
are not too much shaded. The necessity for something of a lively description in 
such positions, must be strongly apparent to the observantly tasteful, and nothing 
would be more agreeable or showy than the present plant. 

Not knowing its origin, we are not aware whether it can be reproduced by 
seeds. It may be increased, either by cuttings in autumn or spring, or by partially 
covering the more trailing shoots with earth in the former season. It is not quite 
hardy, and must have the protection of a frame in winter, where it can be kept 
either as large plants for spring propagation, or as young autumn-raised stock. 



IRIS PERSICA. 



TRIANDRIA. 



(Panlfta Iris.) 



VatmrmlOrdtr. 
IRIDACEA. 



Ofdtr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



' Omnnac CBARAcrnb— CoroOa ■ix-pwted ; petals al- 
ternate, reflesed, Sl^pMa# petal-ahaped. 
Spmific CuAKAcnm,— Plant a bnlbona perennial. 



Leavet sheathing at the base, someirbat lanoeolate, 
aouminate^ lined, pale green. Corolla without a beard, 
interior petals shortest and most spreading. 



Among the many old plants that have most injadiciously been disregarded by 
modem cuUiyators, the Persian Iris occupies a conspicnons place. Its merits^ 
indeed, are of so rare an order, that it is really wonderful that so few gardens 
oontain it, and that fewer still grow it to the extent to which its good qualities 
commend it to regard. 

Considering that much of this indifTerence, like that which is often manifested 
towards individuals of our own race, may be owing to an undue acquaintance with 
the nature of this singularly interesting plant, we have passed oyer its extreme 
oldness as a matter which ought not to influence us to its prejudice, and have thus 
had a figure prepared, to illustrate and enforce our statement of its recommendatory 
traits. 

In the first place, those who have been accustomed to cultiyate it solely as a 
forced plant for the greenhouse, or to let it flower naturally in pots, under 
protection, for the same purpose, seem to be little conscious that it is altogether 
hardy, and needs no sort of shelter whateyer. It blooms every year, at Messrs. 
Young^s, Epsom, whence we obtained our figure, in an exposed plot, which has no 
sort of shelter ; and we have never seen it injured. 

It comes into flower, moreover, early in the month of March, when every 
blossom that will give variety to the appearance of the flower-beds or borders is 
specially valuable; and it remtuns in blossom for several weeks, each plant 
throwing up two, three, or more flowers, in succession, and these individually 
lasting about a week or ten days. 
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The flowers, again, besides being beautiful in themselyes, their hue being of a 
delicate French white, with a bluish tinge, and having a large, irregular, yiolet- 
purple blotch in each outer petal, which is of a very rich, velvety nature, and is 
surrounded by a deep orange tint, while the extremities of those petals are finely 
undulated, — exhale a very powerful fragrance, which is like that of violets, but 
rather stronger. 

Beyond this, however, the species is deserving of notice, as requiring no culture, 
but simply planting in a loamy soil ; and it propagates itself freely by natural 
offiseis. 

With such merits, then, we may safely assume that, wherever our Magazine is 
perused, it will soon become an object of desire and culture. It can be conveniently 
grown in beds in the flower-garden, in clumps about the pleasure-grounds, round 
the base of trees or lawns that have a cleared space beneath them, in the borders 
fronting greenhouses or conservatories, or in any position that is open to the sun, 
and near a walk that is much used in early spring. 

It can still, likewise, be kept in pots, to any extent, both for forcing, and for 
adorning the greenhouse at its natural period of flowering. When it has been thus 
used, it should be transferred to the borders as soon as it has ceased to bloom. The 
bulbs can be taken up in the summer, after the leaves have decayed, and replanted 
in October or November. Or they may be left constantly in the ground, and 
be separated every alternate year. 
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MEDINILLA ERYTHROPHYLLA. 



DBCANDRIA. 



(IUddlalx*lMTad MadinlUa.) 



Kmiwral Ordmr. 
MBLASTOMACEiB. 



Onfcr. 

MONOGYNIA. 



apex, rarely downy* Style sabnlate, tumid at the Imaei 
orowned by a anallobtiue etigma. JBerry ovate«bloiig» 
or OTate-globoee, orowned by the limb of the oalyx, 
four or five oelled. B^di oral, smoothiah. 

Spbcipic CHAaACTBa.— Ptant an evergreen shrub, 
growing fh>m two to three feet in height. £eaee# oppo- 
site, shortly petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate^ 
three-nerved. Cymet axillary ,or on the lower and bare 
parte of the branches. Flowers regular, deep pink. 
Calyx \ 



Gbnsric Cn aractbr. — Tube qf eaiyx ovate or obovate, 
ribless, adhering to the ovary ; Umb truncate or ob- 
Boletely four or five toothed, rarely deft irregularly, con- 
tlnnoua with the tubob PeiaU four or five, ovate or 
obovate, obtuse or obliquely truncate, rather fleshy. 
Stomene eight to ten, equal, or the alternate ones are 
•mailer; anthers oblong-linear, arched, beaked, and 
opening hj one pore at the apex ; the oonneottves tvro- 
lobed or bifid in firont, but spur-formed behind, and 
oanflnent with the anthers. Ovary glabrous at the 

For the introdaction of thiu handsome shrub, our cultivators are indebted to 
HiB Ghrace the Duke of Deyonshire, whose collector, Mr. J. Gibson, found it on the 
Khoeeea hills, which constitute a part of the Himalayan range in the East Indies, 
and brought it to Chatsworth in 1837. It flowered there in the following season, 
and the specimen then bloomed formed the subject of our plate. 

Being a free-growing plant, which is readily multiplied, it has been so dis* 
tribnted since that period, that it is now in most of the principal nurseries, and in 
many private gardens. Its chief characteristics are an extreme healthiness of 
aspect, very ample and finely-formed foliage, an abundant production of flowers, a 
considerable robustness of habit, and a capacity of thriving well either in a green- 
bouse or stove. The blossoms are borne about the months of June or July, and 
last a very long time. They appear in clusters on the lower and naked portions 
of the stem or branches, and are not much unlike that of the Peach, but less 
spreading or cup-shaped, and with differently arranged stamens, which stand out 
rather prominently, and have curved filaments. When young, the leaves have a 
reddish tinge, from which the specific name is derived. Afterwards, they become 
purely though pale green. 

Notiomg it in the Miscellaneous matter of the Botanical Register, Dr. Lindley 
says that ^^ it is apparently very near M . rulncunda^ a Sumatra plant, with the 
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leaves obtuse at the base. Ooe of the principal features in the genus MediniUoj 
namely, the spur at the back of the anther, is so nearly wanting here, that it only 
appears in the form of a very small lobe, quite at the base of the anther, opposite 
the anterior auricles. The species is quite a MedinxUa in habit." 

It is a plant of easy culture^ growing freely in a mixture of turfy loam and 
heath-mould, with some pieces of broken freestone or potsherds interspersed 
throughout the soiL A large pot seems to be unnecessary for it, as it does not 
throw out many fibrous roots ; drawing a great part of its nourishment from the 
larger tuber-like callosities which form at the base of the stem. These, in its wild 
state, become nearly drained of moisture and shrivel up in the dry season ; recruit- 
ing themselves again during the rains. Cuttings of almost any size will root easily 
in loam and sand, if covered with a glass. 

Although we have remarked that it succeeds in either a greenhouse or a stove 
heat, it flourishes best when treated as a greenhouse plant throughout the summer, 
and kept, during winter, in a house with a temperature intermediate between that 
of the stove and the greenhouse. It should be watered rather profusely in the 
warmer months. 

The woodcut below exhibits the growth of the plant. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. IV. 



Therb is no one subject in the science of Horticnlture which inyolyes so many 
difficulties as the method by which pUnts receive and elaborate nutriment, so as 
to increase in Tolume and at the same time deposit within certain vessels or cells 
the peculiar fluids which characterise^ and are specific to each individual. 

These are received notions which have been adopted, and appear to satisfy 
most persons; yet we must admit that the whole process is surrounded with 
inextricable difficulties, which perhaps may never be removed ; but there are a 
few simple truths that, if duly investigated, will evince that a great deal too much 
has been incautiously taken for granted. 

Tlie term Sap is perfectly familiar to every one : it is supposed to be the prime 
source and origin of all nutriment ; that it is prepared, first, in the ground, then 
passes into, or is attracted by, that most recently formed and porous termination 
of each fibre of the root, which we are taught to style SpongioU or spongelet, 
and is conveyed thence by some propelling power upwards, to and through every 
organ of the plant, which it thus supplies with appropriate food. 

One truth we admit to exist in this general theory, — ^it is this ; that some fluid 
or other is taken up by the roots, which is essentially vital to life, and without 
which, every plant that is attached by roots to the ground must inevitably perish ; 
in proof of this, we have only to appeal to the effects which are traceable from the 
action of a due supply of rain, or of water given artificially to a vegetable parched 
with drought. So self-evident are the results, that it would be a waste of time to 
insist upon their reality ; but at this admission we stop, and at this place offer to the 
consideration of the candid inquirer a few lines from an article by Professor Henslow, 
which, bebg written in plain and homely language, are extremely apposite to the 
present purpose. Writing upon the sap of plants, Mr. Henslow says :-— 

^* The crude sap introduced at the roots consists of nearly pure water, containing 
only a very small and variable per-centage of certain saline, earthy, and gaseous 
matters in solution. It is a Tory common opinion, and one upon which most 
erroneous notions are sometimes built by practical men (gardeners and others), 
that this crude sap is directly employed in the nourishment and development of 
the various parts of the plant. There is much pL&usibility in such an assumption. 
Every one acquainted with the practice of pruning, is aware that, by cutting away 
some parts of a plant, he contrives to throw the rising sap into other parts ; and 
be finds that in consequence of such treatment, these latter parts are better 
nourished, and become more developed than they otherwise would have been ; but 
in spite of so plausible an experiment, the crude sap is not nutritious ; we might 
as well declare that we can receive nourishment from a weak dose of Epsom salts, 
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or grow fat upon soda water. LiYuig bodies, whether yegetable or animal, can 
only be nourished and developed by organic matter. Now, crude sap may very 
possibly not contain a single particle of organic matter. The mjrstery is ezpliuned 
by the fact which Physiological Botany has ascertained, that plants are endowed 
with the peculiar faculty of preparing organic matter for themselves, out of the 
materials which the crude sap contains." 

Crude sap is generally said to consist of water, holding in 8olnti<m a quantity 
of carbonic acid derived from the decompomtion of decaying manure or vegetable 
matter in the soil ; but the notion is as crude and ill-digested itself, as thing can 
possibly be. In fact, we know not what this sap is, or bow it can be collected. 
If we take either the ooaings of the vine (the subject beet at command), at early 
spring, when every recently pruned shoot emits at certain recurrent periods of the 
day, drops of apparently limpid water ; or collect the sap of the birch-tree, by 
boring into its stem ; we obtain sap, doubtless, but always more or less blended with 
the prepared juices of the stem and bark. Assuming howoTer, the droppings of 
the vine as a type^ we find a liquid almost insipid, but which-H90 far as our test oi 
lime-water can determine— 3rields no trace of carbonic acid, but gives a very per- 
ceptible deposition of lime, by adding a minute particle of oxalic acid to the sap. 
This acid possesses an affinity for lime, so strong, that a union with it takes place 
when the proportions of each are very minute, and diffused through a considerable 
tolume of water. 

Crude sap, therefore, if it ever be met with pure, cannot be said to oontain 
organised matter ; but we may readily admit, that any matter capable of solution 
in water absorbed by the root, vrill pass with it into their vesseb; and such soluble 
matters may be common salt, nitre, potassa, or lime,— -also that peculiar compound 
of ozygen and charcoal, which we call carbonic acid ; but assuredly the most minute 
particle of any organised solid substance, even though its bulk do not amount to the 
thousandth part of a grain of dust, can never enter the spongelets of the root. 

To recur to Mr. Henslow : — ^* Not one," he says, *^ of all the chemists whom 
the world has yet seen, has been able to combine the elements of inorganic matter, 
so as to form out of them a single organic compound. They can change one organic 
body into another, as starch into sugar ; but they cannot make either ^arch or sugar 
directly from the elements of which they consiBt. It is to the vegetable kingdom 
alone that this wonderful &culty belongs, and it is by the leaves of plants that the 
operation is carried on. The crude sap is merely instrumental in supplying the 
leaves with the materials necessary for the formation of organic matter ; it is the 
proper juice created by the leaves, and in which such variety of organic matters 
are dissolved, which forms the real nutritious fluid of the plant, as blood does that 
of the animal. The importance of retaining all the leaves (whilst^ they are still 
living) upon a plant, is sufficiently evident ; not one of them can be abstracted or 
injured without the pUnt being deprived of a certain amount of * power ' for 
generating its * proper juice.'" 
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The theory of nutrition supposes the faculty of converting the materials of 
aliment into certain products that shall add to, or enlarge the solid parts, and deposit 
specific juices in the cells of plants. Cttrbonie add is alwa3r8 the product of the 
combustion of charcoal ; it is soluble in water, and may be considered the base of 
woody fibre. It unites greedily with a solution of lime, and deposits chalk : thus, 
if a person force his breath through a straw into a glass of bright lime-water, the 
fluid will begin, OTen from the first bubble, to become turbid or mUky, and then 
gradually deposit chalk, (carbonate of lime). Carbonic acid is therefore emitted 
from the lungs of breathing animals ; and it is proved that, under certain conditions, 
plants produce it also. 

But have we any reason to suppose that the roots absorb it from the soil f 
Philosophers assert the fiict, but we question the possibility of arriving at the proof 
Liebig, among others, states that the leaves inhale the gas, and subsequently 
elaborate it to the substance of woody fibre. In the absence of demonstrative 
evidence we advance no theory^ nor feel inclined to add credence to any. 

As to the development of parts, and their subsequent increase, it appears 
rational to suppose that the embryo of every plant contains from the first all the 
rudiments of its future oigans ; that aliment supplies the principle of growth, 
not that of creation. We may stagger at the iofinite minuteness of parts, but 
minuteness ought to be no stumbling-block, while we see, and hesitate not to 
admit, that the smallest seed may protrude a tiny plant, which in a few years will 
have increased to a million times its original dimensions. 

The living principle — that vitality which prevents decay, which repels the 
effort of chemical agency, is the great mystery upon which every phenomenon 
depends. We are on this point utterly ignorant ; all our researches and most 
refined investigations lead only to conjecture ; and so it is throughout. Natural 
philosophy is an interesting and beautiful study, — ^it displays wonder everywhere ; 
but we in vain endeavour to search into causes. 

It were wise, therefore, to cease fit>m appealing to Chemistry, as a clue to the 
processes of assimilation and organic action : Chemistry can only investigate the 
products of dead or inert matter ; and in vegetable structure it teaches that its 
ultimate elements, as shown by analysis, are four gases,— oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and nitrogen, and some saline and earthy substances in the form of ashes. 
Manures, earths, and soils contain the same elements, and therefore we are instructed 
to apply these substances in order to furnish the rough materials of sustenance ; 
and herein we observe analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Food 
must betaken into the systems of both,—- or rather, those elements must be supplied 
which the vital principle can elaborate and assimilate so long as the several functions 
retain their vigour of health. 

The prineiph of vitality remains a profound secret, and we are placed in the 
dilemma between two opinions — 1st, Whether the living plant be to a certain 
extent endowed with sensation and a power of volition, so as to imbibe at pleasure^ 
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according to its necessity, the crude aliment which is appropriate to its tempera- 
ment ; or, 2nd, Whether it be acted opon solely by the external agents, air, water, 
light ; electricity producing and keeping np a sort of galvanic process, which 
prepares the sap and propels or attracts it into suitable channels* 

The mind is lost in tiie contemplation ; and perhaps it would be more wise — 
certainly more pious— to refer the entire train of vital phenomena to the fiat of 
Creative Wisdom. It b sufficient for the purposes of Horticultural Science to 
observe results ; and, by studjring the products of chemical analysis, to apply those 
manures or composts to individual plants, which that analysis indicates. Much 
remains to be learned before the most skilful shall be able to do this to any good 
purpose ; but scientific culture is on the advance. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW SYSTEM OP POTTING 

PLANTS.* 

At no period have the principles of Horticulture been so widely diffused and 
successfully applied as the present. 

Public competition and award have greatly tended to excite a spirit of private 
emulation, and have given rise to many ingenious experiments, and led to many 
valuable practical results, in every department of gardening. Whatever may be 
the balance of merit and demerit, in the immediate and remote influence of horti- 
cultural exhibitions, it is certain that to the encouragement they have held out to 
the practical part of the profession is in a great measure owing the large advance- 
ment which has been and is now being made in the various branches of floriculture, 
whether as it refers to the production of fine plants or blossoms. 

It is on the former that the most obvious effects have been produced, semng 
that, in attempting to attain to higher excellences in the ultimate objects of 
cultivation, special attention has to be directed to means of attaining a comparatively 
ipreater maturity of growth, in connexion with uniform development of bloom. 

That the stated periods for public competition are often unfiiYourable to the 
timely production of one class of plants, is too well known to require further 
notice, and, though inevitable in its consequences, it has not failed in securing a 
further knowledge of the means of adapting an appropriate treatment to meet such 
exigencies. But the same cause has also, in conjunction with the desired attainment 
4>f superior growth, been attended with other imfavourable effects, in over- 
stimulating the growth by an excessive application of fertilising agency, subjecting 
the plants to a higher temperature than was equally fiivourable to the production 
of bloom. 

• This paper has been composed, and kindly transmitted to ns, by Mr. William Wood, one of 
the skilful foremen at Messrs. Henderson's Nursery, Pine-apple Place. 
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Though it is ahnost amyenally understood that any course of treatment which 
tends to cause an ezcesdye deyelopment of parts, — or, in other words, an unusual 
exuberance of growth,**— is unfftTOurable to the formation of bloom, yet there are 
instances of many splendid exotics, in which, without an immediate application of 
those principles which involTe the requisite treatment for maturing each successiye 
yeai^s growth, the most ardent and perssTering cultivator will oomparatiyely foil 
to realise those results which the objects under his care are, with such principles 
in Tiew, calculated to produce. 

It would appear almost unnecessary to urge a special attention to this point, 
which must (in theory at least) be fiimiliar to many excellent practitioners ; but, 
up to the present period, it has not been unusual to meet with instances of 
cultivation, which, for their unusually splendid growth alanej have excited 
admiration and surprise, concerning the means which have been used, and the 
ability which has produced such magnificent effects, and which are yet very Cur 
from being equally interesting, by the presence of that which constitutes the 
primary object of all cultivation in ornamental flowering plants* 

Instances readily occur of plants in every department, which, in consequence of 
a naturally tardy devebpment of leaf-buds, have caused disappointment by the 
paucity or total absence of bloom until, probably, the attainment of several years^ 
growth, or some accidental cause, has tended to retard the circulation of sap, 
or diversify its currents, and thus induce a casual disposition to the formation of 
flower-buds. 

Wutaria iinensiiy in the hardy ornamental department^ Kennedya tplendem^ 
in the greenhouse ; and SUphanoiit JhrUmndui^ Mandevilla iuaveoleiu, Ipomoea 
fyriatUhinciy and Tkunber^ ^andi/iarOy in the stove department, are examples 
in illustration ; wherein the natural result of a successful and luxuriant growth is 
a very partial and uncertain bloom. 

As the present test of superior cultivation is that which attains the greatest 
constitutional vigour within a limited period ; and as thiq test is proved, by 
repeated instances, to be unfavourable to a uniform development of flower-buds, 
unless such growth be regulated by principles hereafter to be adverted to, it 
becomes an inquiry of exceeding interest to ascertain the means by which a certain 
amount of fertility may be attained in plants which are subjected to an excessive 
and continuous supply of organic and atmospheric stimulants, whether planted out 
in greenhouse, conservatory, or stove, in pits, or in pots, admitting of an extended 
growth by their proportionately large size. 

It is in illustration of the foregoing remarks that the following principles of 
liorticulture are brought forward, with a view to prove that it is only by their 
^iplication that such a proportionate maturity of growth can be attained as is 
essential to a uniform development of bloom. 

1st. All flower-buds, being analogous to leaf-buds, it follows as a corollary, that 
every flower with its pedunclet and bractiet is a metamorphosed branch. 
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2nd. *^ Whatever are the kws of the arrangemeot of branohefly with respect to 

each other, the same will be the L&ws of the airaDgement of flowers with respect to 

each other."* 

In addacing the evidence in fiivonr of the principles now stated, it will be seen 

that the formation of flower-bnds necessarily depends, as a general rule, upon the 

presence of developed leaf-buds or axillary branches, and that the same laws which 

operate in the production of the one, necessarily act in the production of the other. 
In corroboration of these truths, a practical instance is here given, which will 

clearly illustrate the analogy that exists between the primary formation of a 

leaf-bud or axillary branch, and its ultimate transformation into bloom. 

The engraving represents a plant of Zichya coednea (formerly Kennedya\ 

which, in the month of July, 1841, was transferred from a GO-sized pot to one of 

a large 16 — being a heavy shift or removal 

at that advanced season. The plant waa 

subjected, with others similarly treated, to 

the temperature of an intermediate hocuste. 

To preserve a regular circulation of moistuif^, 

a promiscuous middle drainage was used in 

the process of potting, in addition to tlie 

ordinary mode, and the texture of the eoil 

was rendered more open by the disuse of iU 

close or binding portion. With appropriate 

attention, its growth was very luxuriant and 
rapid, and would, had its fore-shoots been 

encouraged, have extended over a pyramidal 
trellis of two feet six inches in height. 
Finding the circulation of sap too rapid to 
permit the formation of leaf-buds by axillary 
growth, recourse wta had, during its pra- 
grenive growth, to pinching off the terminal 
leaf-buds or fore shoots, above eacli second 
and third joint, which caused an equal 
distribution of lateral or side branches. 
In thus obtaining an accumulated vi- 
gour, by aiding the development of leaf- 
buds, which ultimately became matured 
axillary shoots, the season's growth was necessarily limited, covering the circular 
trellis to about twelve inches from the base upwards. The practice of removing 
the terminal growth at stated distances was adopted apart from any recognition, 
or even knowledge, of those principles of horticulture to which it was ultimately 
referred ; and in the following spring of 1842, the plant presented a beautiful 

• Principles of Botany, 287, 288. 
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and interesting instance of their application, in the uniform development of 
nearly 500 clusters of flower. Had the specimen been encouraged to continue its 
accnmuUiting vigour throughout the season of 1842, it might ultimatelj have 
formed a still more striking example ; but, in the present result, proved most satis- 
fidctorily the possibility of attaining a perfect formation of bloom from a partial 
extent of growth. 

There are perhaps no plants in present cultivation, to which the treatment 
here adverted to is more necessarily applicable than to SUphanatUJlaribundui and 
MandeviHa iuateoletu, two of the most desirable of exotic climbers^ each being 
remarkable for their slow and rare development of lea^buds, owing to a con- 
stitutionally free and exuberant habit of growth; and the inevitable result, in 
these and all similar instances, when allowed to extend themselves without having 
recourse to the occasional operation of removing the fore shoots, and thereby aiding 
the development of side branches, is an attenuated and useless length of growth, 
which, when it has attained its ultimate vigour, seldom produces more than a few 
scattered bunches of flowers from the extremities. 

The rules from which the foregoing remarks are derived, or on which they are 
founded, may be stated as follows : — 

1st. As the ieereted matter (peculiar to all plants) in conjunction veith an 
accumulated sap, is essential to the primary formation of flower-buds, and as this 
secreted matter is in strict proportion to the quantity of leaves,* it may be inferred 
that an equal formation of leaf-buds is essential to a uniform development of bloom. 

2nd. In accordance with a previously stated principle, *' that the laws which 
operate in the arrangement of branches, act simultaneously with respect to the 
arrangement of flowers," it may be infeired that a system of cultivation which is 
the most favourable to the production of branches (or axillary growth) will be 
found the most conducive to a liberal development of blossoms. 

3rd. As an excessive vigour is (as a general rule) unfavourable to the forma- 
tion of flower-buds, in preventing an accumulation of sap, it may be inferred that 
the most perfect system of cultivation will be that which is best calculated to 
attain a regular development of bloom from any proportionate extent of matured 
growth. 

It appears from the evidence of genera] practice, that those principles upon 
which the successful cultivation as regards the growth of plants depends, are 
generally better understood than those which relate to the means of attaining a 
uniform development of bloom ; a fact which is not surprising, from the considera- 
tion, that the causes of the former are such as may be successfully applied apart 
from a knowledge of those reciprocal as well as counteractive influences which 
operate (independently of mechanical means) upon the organs of plants, under 
every modification of treatment or situation to which they are subjected. But a 
reason stiU more obvious remains to be assigned for this difference — namely, that 
* First Principles of Horticulture, 141. 
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the agencies whiok lead to a higher and ultimate effect in the attainment oC 
exnberant growth, are invariably found to exert, through the same medium, an 
opposing tendency upon the predisposing causes of fertility. 

It is, however, in proportion to the attainment of a system of cultivation which 
embodies a progreuivB and accumulated maturity of growth, that an equally 
progressive step can be made towards the ultimate object of all ornamental 
cultivation-bloom. 

The present modes of culture are, more than at any previous period, combining 
the investigations of science with the deductions of practice, though time-rooted 
prejudices have hitherto proved obstacles to the gaining a knowledge of first 
principles, and to their application to the existing forms and habits of professional 
experience. 

In testimony of the approximation of the present age to a comparatively 
perfect system of cultivation, there is perhaps no instance of higher interest than 
the one which involves a mode of culture, which has for its ultimate object a 
constitutumal maturity of gnneih^ by dispensing with the attendant risk, and 
rettricHve influence of intermediate shifts from smaller to larger pots. 

The principle u[}on which such a course of practice is founded is now being 
successfully applied by the most eminent cultivators, and the same principle, so 
easily adapted to the stronger-rooting division of ornamental plants, has also been 
rendered applicable to those the moti difficult to rear^ 

It is well known that growers of plants for public competition have often 
urged the difficulties and disadvantages attending the purchase of plants, which 
may have received a treatment in some respects opposite to that which they are 
wishful to adopt ; and in many instances they have considered it essential to the 
accomplishment of their object, that the plants should have been subject to their 
system of management from the first, or initiatory, stage of growth. 

These disadvantages are however now being overcome by a mode of potting 
(subject to a corresponding treatment) which, not unexpectedly, has been a subject 
of surprise to some, and a stumbling-block to others, who in asserting its impracti« 
cability, because contrary to the ordinary method, have failed to apprehend the 
principles upon which such a course of practice is founded. 

The rule which is implied in the principle now adverted to, may be defined as 
follows: — that plants^ the moit difficult to reoTy ought to he removed from their 
youngeet etate of growth^ into the largett-eized pot in which they are to be exhibited ae 
specimens. 

However oposite to prevalent opinion and practice such a inle may appear 
to those who are unaccustomed to view facts in the light of comprehensive truths, 
it may nevertheless be proved consistent with the first principles of horticulture, 
and rendered conformable to general practice. 

Having stated the rule, the following directions are necessary in the mechanical 
process of potting. '^ Take a sixteen or twelve sized pot, place three inches of 
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bottom drainage, and fill np with pieces of peat from one to four inches square, 
fining the interstices with the fibrous siftings of peat, and pieces of crocks, till the 
pot is quite full ; then plant a seedling or struck cutting of heath plant of similar 
habit, giye very little water till the little plant shoots freely; and in this treatment 
is contained the only secret in growing fine specimens." 

Such is the most ingenious and easy mode of potting yet offered to the attention 
of the cultivator ; and though the plan of dispensing with intermediate shifts 
has been recognised nearly fourteen years ago, yet, for this most successful applica- 
tion of the system, the profession is indebted to Mr. D. Beaton, the gardener at 
Shrubland Park, near Ipswich, one of the most eminent horticulturists of the 
present day. 

This novel and original mode of attaining a mature growth in the cultivation of 
plants, may not inappropriately be termed the accumulative system, and involves, 
by its unique mechanical application of soil, one of the most important and essential 
desiderata in all systems of cultivation, and without which all efforts to obtain a 
constitutional vigour and fertility must prove abortive — namely, a uniform 
circulation of moisture. 
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A FBW days after we published our ideas in the March number of the present 
volume, on improving the form of garden-pots, we were favoured by Mr. Hunt, 
29, Queen's Row, Pimlico, with some specimens of a patented article of this 
description, which embodies one of the modifications we then advocated. We are 
now, therefore, induced to recur to the question^ and to present illustrations of the 
principle which this patentee has adopted. 

In a communication we have received from Mr. Hunt, he states that the 
originality of his invention has been greatly questioned, and that he is accused of 
having borrowed it from others. Denying this imputation, he appeals to the 
coincidence between our own designs (as given in the number above referred to) 
and the chief peculiarity of his plan ; assuming that, as we unconsciously concurred 
in a suggestion that had been previously carried into effect by him, it is quite 
possible that he may have similarly followed other individuals without at all 
borrowing from them. 

Now, the history of mechanics, manufactures, and every branch of art, furnishes 
abundant evidence that two or more persons may have been occupied at the same time 
in developing really important inventions, without either of them being aware that 
the other was so employed. And in gardening operations, how many instances 
lukve recently occurred in which there have been great numbers of claimants to 
originality in the use of superior systems of treatment, each pointing primarily to 
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the date of their first experiments, while most of them have, in fact, fitrack oat the 
same course, though at difierent periods^ qaite independently of each otlier. It 
becomes desirable, then, that there be a greater disposition manifested throughout 
the gardening world to profit by, and expand every newly developed expedient 
that is likely to be useful, and a less determined inclination to contest the priority 
of its design or execution. The latter is, at least, of very minor importance, while 
the former involves the whole advancement of the art. 

With these preliminary observations, we shall introduce 
engravings of Mr. Hunt's pots. No. i. is a pot manufac- 
tured of the ordinary material, exhibiting at the bottom 
the principal (and, indeed, the sole) peculiarity in its 
shape. The sides are, as will be observed, carried down 
below the usual base, and from the portion thus formed, 
three or four pieces are cut out in a half-circular form 
during its manufacture, so as to cause the pot to stand on 
broad feet, between which air may reach the bottom of the 
pot, and pass up by the common aperture through the soil. 

That such a construction is of the highest value in affording air to the roots of 
plants, in keeping the earth from saturation, in facilitating maturity of growth and 
the consequent production of flowers, and in checking the undue luxuriance of 
leaves and branches, we have before asserted. But it is of further benefit for 
preventing the entrance of worms to the pots, and especially for such plants as, 
from being kept in a drawing-room, or from other circumstances, have to be placed 
in a flat or stand. It is known that when specimens in that condition are watered, 
the fluid passes down into the saucer, and remains stagnant there, to be drawn up 
again and imbibed by the plant. And however serviceable this may be to very 
succulent species, that are constantly demanding fresh moisture, it is certainly most 
prejudicial to the hard- wooded plants. 

In the pot now before us, then, there is provision, by its being raised on feet, 
for avoiding the contact of the roots of plants vrith this refuse water, and they may 
be placed continuaUy in an ordinary pan, without at all suffering from such a cause. 
They also, from being elevated above the surface, whether of the flat, or the stage 
on which they stand, secure the more effective drainage of the soil, as the water will 
necessarily fall more rapidly and with less danger of obstruction into so large a vacuum. 
Biit the greatest novelty in Mr. Hunt's patent, is the flat or saucer represented 

in No, II. of our engravings. Where the 
improved pot is used, a flat of the common 
character will suffice. Still, for the accom- 
modation of those who prefer the pots now in 
vogue, or who possess a sufficient stock to 
render the purchase of the new ones undesir- 
able, or who do not wish to incur the extra expense for the pots, an ingenious 
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stand is manufactured, which ensures in itself the chief benefits which the pots are 
calculated to impart, though hardly to so great an extent. 

About an inch, or a little more from the bottom of this flat, a rim of three 
quarters of an inch (more or less, according to the size of the flat) is furnished, and 
on this, the usual flat-bottomed pots are to be placed. There is thus below them 
a considerable open space into which the water from the soil may flow, and the 
advantages of good drainage, with a freedom from standing water in contact with 
the base of the pot, are in this way obtained. 

To realize, however, the under current and circulation of air which are gained 
by the new pot, three or four apertures are made round the inner rim of the flat, 
and nearest to its side, so that the water which collects in it, and the soil in the 
pot, through the medium of the usual hole at its base, will be thus freely subjected 
to atmospheric influence. We regard this as a very excellent contrivance, and one 
which all who have to put plants in stands, and yet use the ordinary pots, should 
inyariably call in to their aid. 

Our other figure, No. iii., exhibits one of a quantity of varied and handsome pots 
which are manufactured by Mr. Hunt, with their 
stands, on the above principles, in Lambeth stone, 
and which are beautifully adapted for drawing-room 
windows, for balconies, for the top or sides of archi- 
tectural steps, for balustrades, for prominent posi- 
tions in conservatories, or in greenhouses attached 
to residences, or, in short, for any place where a 
small decorated vase is desired. Another, and 
rather simpler pattern, is shown in the wood-cut of 
Medinilla erytkrophyllc^ at page 80 of the present 
number. 

We have now only to express a hope that Mr. Hunt will apply the remaining 
hints we gave in a former page, and which he says he can easily embody in his 
plan. These refer to increased shallowness, and the supply of an additional 
number of apertures at the bottom of the pot. With these alterations we should 
pronounce his pots perfect, according to our existing knowledge of the subject. 
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NEW OR BEAUHFUL PLANTS FiaURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR APRIL. 
Ami'cia ztoo'meris. *^ The genus Amicia was so named by Messrs. Humboldt and Kunth, in 
honour of John Baptiste Amid, of Modena, who has so much distinguiBhed himself by his micro- 
scopical observations, especially on the movement of the fluids in plants. It is chiefly distinguished 
from Poiretia by the peculiar form of the calyx. There is another remarkable feature in the 
entire plant, leaves, calyx, and even the corolla— that they are everywhere filled with pellucid, 
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gUndalar dots, reflembling those of Hypericum, The first disoovered species is a nattre of New 
Grenada ; the second, and only other yet known, (A. xygomerUy) is a native of Mexico, was first 
taken up by Decandolle, and afterwards more fully described in the < Linnaea,' from specimens 
gathered by Schtede in woods at Jalalingo ; and fine native specimens were collected by M. 
Galeotti, upon the Cordillera of Mexico, near the Pacific, growing in woods and by river sides, at 
an elevation of from 5500 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea. Its flowers are large, copious, 
and the foliage extremely delicate. It vraa introduced to this country from Paris by Messrs. 
RoUisson, of the Tooting Nursery, and by them kmdly given to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where 
it blossomed copiously during the early winter months. This blossoming was probably hastened 
by its growth being checked from cuttings beine taken from the plant** The flowers are deep 
yellow, and showy, while the leaves are divided into two twin pairs, and have leaflets of an 
obcordate retose figure. Bot, Mag. 4008. 

Cbntrade'itu bo'sba. « a pretty greenhouse half-shrubby pUnt, introduced from Mexico by 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., nurserymen of Exeter, by whom it was sent in flower to the 
Horticultural Society in January last. When allowed to blossom quietly in a cool greenhouse, it 
forms a deep green bush, studded all over with gay flesh-coloured stars ; but as the petals easily 
fall, tibe plant does not bear travelling welL It is a soft-wooded species^ growing a foot or so hi|^, 
in sandy peat, and striking readily from cuttings. As far as we can judge from oor experience of 
a few weeks, it seems to require a sunny situation, but not a dry atmosphere." BoL Reg. 20. 

Campi'itvla loe'flinoii. ^ A beautiful little annual, found wild in sandy phuses all over Por- 
tugal, also near Madrid, and in the country round Mogador. M. Alphonse Decandolle observes, 
that it has the habit of C. patulOf but differs in being more branchy, in having broader and less 
acute leaves, in its annual root and deeply-furrowed capsule. The latter is indeed renuurkable ; 
the three carpels of which it is composed adhere only by the middle— a circumstance by no means 
common among pbints with an inferior ovary, unless in the Umbelliferous order. It is a pretty 
half-hardy plant, growing from six to nine inches high," of a very graceful habit, producing great 
numbers of blue flowers, ** and requiring a light rich sandy soU. The seeds should be sown either 
in the month of August or March, and treated in the same way as RhodantKe Mangletii^ or 
similar half-hardy annuals. If sown in the autumn it should be potted singly, and kept in small 
pots placed in a dry situation free from frost during the winter ; when sown in the spring they 
may be kept in a cold frame, but where they have plenty of air, as the plants are very delicate 
and are apt to damp off. The autumn-sown pUnts will flower about the end of May, those raised 
in the spring not before the middle of July. They continue a long time in flower. It may be 
grown in the open border, if planted in a wann and dry situation, after the danger of spring 
frost is over." Bot. Reg. 19. 

Cro'cits inivla^&ts. ** Many bulbs of this pretty and variable Crooua** writes the Hon. and 
very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, << were sent to Spofforth, at my request, by M. Pal- 
mfedo, the British Consul at Bastia, having been procured through his kind offices by Signer 
Romaguuoli, from Turiani, and tlie Bocca di San Antonio, three or four leagues from Bastia. 
Tlie greatest pains were taken to discover the C. minimus of Decandolle ; it is certainly one of 
the smaller varieties of tTuularii, which name, given by M. Gay, though posterior, must be pre- 
served to the species, because minimtu is only applicable to the smaller varieties. The species, 
which has sometimes a faint smell of primrose, approaches most nearly to the Italian C. suavea- 
lentf from which it may be distinguished, in all its varieties, by the absence of yellow in the throat, 
which is deep both in tuaveoleru and imperatanianut. The absence or presence of yellow in the 
throat seems to be an invariable feature in Croci. Iruularis produces usually only one shoot and 
flower, and no bract ; but tJie fourth rare variety found on M. Pigro and M. d *01easti*o, 
approaches to C. versicolor, by a two-flowered involucre, and sometimes, though rarely, a lorate 
bract^ and the leaf one (if not two) nerved ; but it conforms too closely with its compatriots in 
other respects to be separated as a species. They grow on the hills of schist, and are rare in the 
west of the ishmd." The foliage is very narrow ; while the coleur of the flowers seems to be a 
kind of crimson internally, and yellow, with stripes on the outside. Bot. Beg, 2) . 

Cycno'chbs pbntada'ctylon. << The fleshy-stemmed Orchidaceoe, consisting of Caiasetum, 
Cycnoehesy Mormodes, and Cprtopodium, probably form a group, among which we find the most 
astonishing deviations from oi'dinary structure, and the most startling variations from what 
appears to be tiie rule in other parts of the organic world. If we were informed that the came- 
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leopard in the 2iooIogical Gardens had shortened the vertebm of its neok till it was no longer 
than a cow's, or that a kangaroo had exchanged its tail for the switch of a Shetland pony, a more 
surprising thing would not be announced than those changes with which we are now familiar in 
this group of Orchidaoeee." << Influenced by these considerations,'' adds Dr. Lindley, ** 1 have 
till lately refrained from saying anything about the plant now figured. It has in some respects 
so much the appearance of C. maoulalum, that when I first received it from Mr. Yeitch, of 
Exeter, in March, 1842, I hesitated whether to regard it as a variety or a distinct species. A 
plant, however, obtained from Brazil direct by Messrs. Loddiges, has given me courage to regard 
it as the latter. It has a short raceme of much larger greenish. yellew flowers^ with broad 
chocolate-brown blotches, and its lip is quite remarkable, having five finger-like lobes, and no 
more, instead of the hiteral eomb-like fringes of C maouUUvm,*^ BoL Reg. 22. 

GAflTBOCHi'LUS longiflo'ra. ^ An equally rare, though less showy species than G. pukherri- 
may requiring the same treatment, and flowering about the same time, July and August. It is 
likewise a native of Rangoon ; and also of Martaban, in the East Indies^ and is one of the many 
treasures, for the possession of which the Royal Botanic Grardens of Kew are indebted to Dr. 
Wallich. This gentleman, in his description, observes that the present species * has the habit of 
Kesmpferia. Its flowers are smaller than those of G. puloherrimoy from which it differs abundantly 
in being stemless^ and having long petioled, cordate leaves^ radical spikes^ and flowers with very 
long tubes.' " The blossoms sre on short pedundei^ pale-yellowish, tipped and tinged with red. 
Boi. Mag. 4010. 

Passiflo^ra Acn'HiA. Sir. W. J. Hooker remarks of the present species^ that he ^can no 
where find the description of any Passion-flower, which accords with this, and which was sent 
last year from the Organ Mountains of Brazil to Mr. Veiteh of Exeter, by his collector, Mr. Lobb. 
It produced its handsome and highly fragrant blossoms, first in November, 1842, and again, more 
profusely, in February of the present year ; on both of which occasions, the phint was exhibited at 
the meetings of the Horticultural Society, where it could not fail to be much admired. The name, 
as will be at once seen, is suggested by the resembUnce of the flower to those marine animalty so 
common upon our rocky coasts, known by the name of Sea Anemone (^c/tnia). The plant 
deserves a pUoe in every stove." It is a climbing species, with ovate emarginate leaves^ whitish 
petals to the flowers, and a nectary which is beautifully banded with red, blue, and white. Boi. 
Mag. 4009. 

Pbbistb'ria huxbo'loti. «For this noble pUnt, which has a pendulous raceme a couple of 
feet long, we are indebted to John Wilmore Esq., of Oldford, near Birmingham, who imported it 
from Porto Cabullo, in the province of Venezuela, about three yean since. It flowered for the 
first time in March, 1842, and in April was exhibited to the Horticultural Society, wher it was 
distinguished by a silver medal. In many respects it has the habit of Peritteria Barkeri, but the 
leaves have longer footstalks. When the genus Peristeria was founded, nobody suspected that 
the long-sought Anguloa iuperba of Humboldt could belong to it ; still less did we imagine, when 
this noble specimen was sent from Birmingham, that it could be the very same. Nevertheless, 
upon attentively considering Humboldt's figure, no doubt can be entertained of the fact ; or that 
Anguloa superba is nothing more than this Perisieria, with the raceme made to grow erect 
instead of pendulous. The pUnt of that great traveller is described as an inhabitant of trees in 
the temperate parts of the province of Tumbez, near Zaruma, in Peru, and a village called 
Cataoocha ; it was also found cultivated in the gardens of Loxa, at an elevation of between 6000 and 
7000 feet above the sea. Its Spanish name is said to be Periquito,** The flowers are large, 
variously coloured and spotted, but a rich chocolate seems to be the principal hue. Bot. Reg, 18. 

pLERd^MA BBNTHAMiA^NA. ThJs fine spocies of Pleroma, which Mr. Gardner has dedicated to 
his '< excellent friend, G. Bentham, Esq., is certainly the most beautiful of the genus which has 
yet flowered in this country. The plant, which was brought home by myself from the Orgym 
Mountains, flowered in the autumn of 1842, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, and, unlike many of 
its congeners, it is of very tardy growth, flowering freely at from a foot and a half to two feet 
high, — a circumstance which, aJong with the rich colour of the flower, cannot fail to render it 
popular among cultivators. In its native country it grows abundantly in rather boggy soil, at an 
elevation of upwards of 3000 feet above the sea level. From its hairy stamens, this plant would 
be referred to the genus LaMandra, were it not that Mr. Bentham has satisfiMStorily shown, that 
PUroma and Lasiandra ate not generically distinct ; and Pleroma being the older name^ it must be 
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retained." The speeies is a handsome ahrub, with four-aided branchea, oblong-Ianoeobite, acute, 
nine-nenred leavee, and large terminal panicles of flowers, which are individaally two inches 
across, of a fine dark purple colour, nearly white in the centre. BoL Mag. 4007. 

PoiNa^'NA oillie'sii, ^When I first described this charming pUnt/' observes Sir W. 
Hooker, <<a native of Mendoza, South America, in the Botanical Misceilany, I little thought I 
should one day have the pleasure of figuring it from plants flourishing in the open air, and without 
any covering in the winter. Yet such is the case. Seeds were introduced by Dr. Gillies in 1 829, 
and young plants, both at Mr. Knight's nursery, and at the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew, were 
removed to a south aspect in front of a stove. They have, with us at least, attained to a height of 
six or seven feet, and bear their rich yellow blossoms, with the singularly long and thick scarlet 
stamens, during the summer months, and, indeed, till cut off by the early autumnal frosts. In 
such a situation, no shrub can be more deserving of cultivation. In its native country, the late 
Dr. Gillies, its discoverer, informed me that < it is called by the natives Mai de Ojos,and that it b 
Tery abundant in the cultivated plains of Mendoza, where it has the benefit of the water used in 
irrigation, seeming to be incapable of living on the dry arid lands which are not under cultiva- 
tion."' Boi. Mag, 4006. 

Senb^cio CALAMiFO^Lius. ^ An old inhabitant of the greenhouse of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
having been introduced from the Cape by Mr. Bowie : but it seems never to have been described 
by any author. Few species are better marked. The leaves, indeed, are more like those of some 
Mesembryanihemum^ or Fig-Marigold, than of any Groundsel. It blossoms in August, and from 
its copious, large, yellow flowers, has a lively appearance." It is a shrub, growing a foot or 
more in height, with its branches terminating in a cluster of glaucous green, fleshy, cylindrical 
leaves^ the apex, of which is a little scooped out on one side^ and '* more or less dilated, so as to 
be almost spoon-shaped ; the whole is clothed with a cobwebby compact substance, lying dose to 
the surface." The fiowers are borne on tall branching peduncles. BoL Mag. 4011. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES. 

AzA^LBAB, Seedling, Several beautiful seedling Azaleas are now bk>oming at Mr. Knight's 
nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, and among them are two which especially merit notice. They are 
allied to A, indiea variegaia, which is, in fact, one of their parents, and the best of them has a 
much deeper, livelier, and more crimson ground-colour, with a white border, and a large cluster 
of dark spots in the upper petals. The form of the flower is good, and, from present indications^ 
it will probably attain a greater size than its parent above named. The other variety is a large 
white one, with a few stripes, which are sometimes broad, and sometimes scarcely perceptible in 
the petals, and a group of greenish spots in the upper portion. Both are well deserving of 
attention, and the latter is like A, Gledttanesu, but much larger, and having the conspicuous 
spots just i*eferred to. 

BoRO^NiA ANBMONJBFo^UA. Now that this spocies is cultivated more extensively, it produces a 
much greater quantity of bloom, and a number of plants at Messrs. Loddigee', Hackney, are 
exceedingly gay with their pretty pink blossoms, which gleam, like a number of rosy stars, from 
amidst the elegant pinnate foliage. It is a very pleasing addition to our greenhouse shrubs. 

Cala'mthe ochraVea. Part of the extensive collection made by Dr. Siebold in Japan, and 
considered perfectly hardy. It is flowering profusely in a stove at Messrs. Rollisson*s, Tooting, 
and has fine spikes of flowers, of which yellowish-brown is the predominant hue. PUnts in a 
cold greenhouse at Messrs. Loddiges' are likewise coming strongly into bloom. And it will thus 
be apparent that it can be grown in either a high or a low temperature. On account of the 
liability of comparatively hardy plants to be more attacked by insects when they are kept in heat, 
and also because it may be cultivated more conveniently or economically in a greenhouse, frame, or 
open bed, it is perhaps better to treat it in the Utter way. The pUnts should be potted or planted 
in a very turfy loam or heath-mould, which must be particularly well-drained and carefully 
watered, and they should be placed either in a partially shaded greenhouse or pit, or in a bed at 
the back of a wall of any kind. 
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Camk'llu Lo'wii. a Beedling of Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton, by whom it has just 
been bloomed. It has yery handsome bright-green leaves^ and large crimson flowers, which a 
little resemble C imMcatOf but are more cupped and less formal. The petals are peculiarly 
round. It is a distinct and showy yariety. 

Dbndro^bium 1 A noble neyr Dendrobium flowered last month at Messrs. Loddiges', who 

had obtained it from Manilla, through Mr. Cuming. It has the habit of Z>. undulaium, only the 
stems are not so swollen near the base. [These last, are four feet or more in height, and produce, 
near the summit, seyeral long upright racemes of elegant flowers.] The sepals of the blossoms 
are of a yellowish- white or cream colour, and are all united into a broad spur behind, which opens 
in the front. The petals are longer, much narrower, slightly curled, and of a purplish tint. The 
lip is large, ovate, folded inwards at the sides, somewhat crumpled towards the extremity, and of 
a pale wine-colour. It remains blooming for seven or eight weeks. 

Ri^BES A'LBiDnic. After our flgure of this beautiful plant appeared, we were favoured with a 
letter from Mr. W. E. Rendle, of the Union-road Nursery, Plymouth, who, having communicated 
with Admiral Sir David Milne, G.C.B., received the following account of its origin. A branch or 
a specimen of the Ribet sanguineum having accidentally bore white flowers, was layered, and, 
when rooted and detached, formed a fine plant, from which others were raised by cuttings ; and 
one of these was presented by the above gentleman to Messrs. Handasyde, by whom it has been 
circulated. 
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This is the month during which, if the weather be at all genial, the flower garden and borders 
are generally stocked with those beautiful half-hardy plants which are to decorate them till the 
occurrence of autumnal frosts. It is therefore important that they be planted appropriately, 
and judiciously tended, in order to obtain the beet and most pennanent development of blossom 
of which they are capable. 

Before planting anything of this kind into the beds or borders of the pleasure grounds, it is 
necessary that they be dug over afresh, or at least, that they be stirred anew with a fork. Half 
the imperfection of such plants, during the earlier part of the sunmier, is often due to their being 
placed in soil into which they cannot sufficiently send their roots before the weather is too hot 
and dry to permit them to advance at all, if they are not properly established. In inserting them, 
moreover, the operator should be careful not to tread much on Uie soil, nor to press in the plants 
more tightly than is just requisite to secure them, nor to rake over the surface after they are 
planted. Trampling the earth must inevitably make it less easily penetrable by the roots of 
plants ; placing the soU too firmly about them will lock them up, for a longer time than is to be 
desired, in the narrow compass they occupy while in the pot ; and raking makes the surface less 
pervious to rain, as well as more likely to become hardened in such a way as to exclude air. 

With regard to the quality of the soil which should be used for half-hardy border plants, much 
discretion is required to adapt it to circumstances. And, although this is not the time for 
re-making or preparing borders, yet they may now be readily modified, to a limited extent. 
Where a flower garden lies high, exposed, and liable to drought, decayed manure may be freely 
introduced, and the soil should be of a rather retentive nature, such as a strong loam. Without 
manure, the plants in a situation of this character would be too stunted, and, ^ould the season 
prove dry, will scarcely grow or flower at all till August or September ; whereas, if it be wet, the 
extra enrichment will not diminish the quantity of bloom. 

But for the beds of a flower-garden, in a low or partially shaded spot, no manure will be 
necessary, and the earth should be rendered, by turning, as open as possible. A rich soil here 
would promote extravagant growth, and, wanting the counteractive of drought and exposure, 
would be detrimental to the production of inflorescence. 

Where the beds are large, again, in either of such positions, it may be well to make the 
compost rather richer, in order to increase the size and height of the plants, and to render them 
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aeoordant in this particular with the dimensions of the plot In smaller bedsi where special 
dwarfness is required, a lighter and poorer soil should be preferred. 

If beds, or any considerable-sized patches of annuals, are now sown, it will likewise be 
advisable to aid them with a little manure. It is astonishing to note the difference in a^ect 
between a bed of annuals that has been liberally manured, and one that is formed of common 
earth. NemophUa imignit is almost twice as large and handsome when grown in an enriched 
soil. And it may be settled as a rule, that all low annuals, which are naturally disposed to bloom 
freely, are immensely benefited by being slightly manured. The taller and more scanty- 
flowering kinds should hardly be thus treated, unless for experiment. For those which are to be 
cultivated in pots, the same rules will apply. 

When tender pUmts are transferred to the borders, and for some time after they hare begun 
to grow, whatever blossoms they may produce should all be plucked off. No exotic plant ought to be 
allowed to flower much ere it has made a tolerable strong and mature growth ; and this is 
particularly the case with the tribes that adorn the open borders during summer. It will be well, 
moreover, to pick or cut off the end of its shoots at the time of planting, and again twice or thrice 
after new ones are formed. Earliness of floral development is generally an indication (and always 
a precursor) of stuntedness or ilLhealth ; and the ktter are to be remedied only by repressing the 
former. 

In the greenhouse, show-house, or conservatory, it Is not sufiiciently made a principle, at this 
time of the year, to keep all plants that are in flower from the direct rays of the sun, by a light 
shading. The blooming season may thus be very greatly prolonged, without any injury to the 
specimens ; provided the material used for shading be nothing thicker than netting or flne loose 
canvass. Heaths and Pelargoniums, though seeming most to demand it, are merely two of the 
many tribes which are all advantaged by such a proceeding. 

As the weather gets warmer, it is a common practice to keep throwing open the plant>houses 
more and more, in order to lower the temperature. When pursued to any great degree, 
however, this plan is erroneous. Plants ought to be subjected to a higher temperature than 
usual in this and the following month ; but the moisture supplied to the roots, thrown over the 
branches, and evaporated from the floors, from open dstems, or from troughs, into the air, 
should be proportionately greater. They will, by this means, make their growUi under the most 
favourable conditions, and may afterwards be subjected to free currents of air, and increased 
drought, with benefit. 

Climbing plants, whether trained to the rafters of the houses, or to trellises, should, as they 
grow, receive constant attention. Unless the shoots Intended to occupy a given position are 
fastened early in their proper pUces, it will, hereafter, be very difiicult to direct them aright, and 
they will have an unsightly look. Those species, too, which bloom from the extremities of the 
young lateral shoots, or which do not produce an adequate quantity of branches, should frequently 
have their growing parts stopped, to throw them into a branching state. 

As this Is the most suitable time for propagating the hard-wooded exotics, which are at all 
tender, the operation must now be rapidly proceeded with. A shade for the entire house which 
is employed for propagation, is better than the shades thrown over one or more hand-glasses by 
themselves, because it saves trouble, and is more certain. Extra shading may, however, be 
requisite, for particular sorts. The canvass used for shading, should always be in the inside of 
the propagating-house, this being the most convenient position, and the changes of the atmosphere 
being less likely to affect it there. 



CYMBIDIUM DEVONIANUM. 



OYNANDRIA. 



(The Duke of Devoaahlre's Cymbldluin.) 

Natmral Otdtr. 
ORCHIDACEiB. 



Ordw. 

MONAlfDRIA. 



GcMiaun Charactbr.— PerianM showy. PetaliunA 
9epals nearly equal, tne. LabeUum sesfiile, free, without 
a wpax, coDcave, mmetimes articulated with the baae of 
the oolnmn. mmetimes slightly connate, undivided or 
three-lobed. Column erect, semi-cylindrical. Anther* 
two-ceUed. PoiUn-ntatsei two, often two-lobed at the 
back. 



SPBCinc CHARACTBR.—Ptan< epiphytal. £<ave# ovate- 
lanceolate, a foot or more in length, with the base of the 
petioles covering the pseudo-bulbs, having a strong 
midrib, and of a leathery texture. Seape pendulous, a 
foot or eighteen inches long, many-flowered, with large 
sheathing bracts. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute. Petals 
broader. Lip ovate, rather obtuse, purpUsh crimson. 



This very beaaiiful addition to the genus Cymhtdium^ which is named after 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, was found by his Grace's collector, Mr. Gibson, 
on the Khoseea hills, in India, and introduced to Chatsworth in 1837. It bloomed 
there in the months of March and April, of the present year. 

Mr. Gibson gathered it from the tnlnks of decayed trees, or from the hollows or 
cavities of those old specimens which had become filled up with vegetable mould. 
In England, it grows very freely on any half-decayed block of wood, suspended in 
the Orchidaceous house, and kept in a shady moist place, at a good distance from 
the glass. 

The species has roimdish pseudo-bulbs, and throws from them fine racemes of 
bloom, from a foot to eighteen inches in length, which hang down after the manner 
of C. (Uoifolium. It is not much unlike the latter plant in the hue of its sepals 
and petals, which appear to be of a brownish cream colour ; but the lip, which 
is their most conspicuous feature, is of a beautiful purplish crimson tint, and very 
rich. A specimen which was exhibited in April at the Horticultural Society's 
Booms, had been in flower two or three weeks ; and as the colour of the lip, like 
that of some species of CcUanthe^ changes and fades after the flowers have been open 
for some time, it was then of a dull brownish shade, which is by no means pleasing. 
In its earlier stages, however, it is very showy and brilliant ; and this circumstance 
will place it before any of the other species. 

As it will not be easy to furnish it with a partially decomposed log of wood 
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that can be kept from dropping to pieces too speedily, perhaps the best mode of 
growing it will be to place it in a small and open wooden basket, which can be 
filled with crumbling pieces of wood or lamps of very fibrous heath-mould. It 
might even be planted in a pot containing the same materials, provided these are 
raised sufficiently above the rim, properly drained, and suspended, or put on a 
trellis of any kind through which the water can pass away from them at the 
bottom. 

It can be kept warm and moist while growing ; but cooler and drier when 
dormant. By taking off one of the pseudo-bulbs, and treating it carefully as 
above directed, the plant may be increased. 




_/ryf /r //a Uo J /f // f/ {/-C 



''/iJ. 



SCUTELLARIA SPLENDENS. 



lSplea4i<l-flow«rtd Skullcap.) 



CteM. 

DIOYNAMIA. 



Ordtr. 

OYMNOSPEUMIA. 



Nalurai Order. 
LABIATE. 



QuHMMc Chabactbr.— Co/yjf oftmpaDulate, bOabiate ; 
lips entir«, from the coalition of the sepals, closed after 
the falling of the corollas, and at length cleft even to 
the base : superior Up furnished with a dilated soale at 
top, which is oonoave above, falling away at maturity : 
lower Up permanent T%^ qf corolla much exserted, 
naked inside, straight or usnaUy recnrvedly ascending 
beyond the calyx, dilated into the throat above ; limb 
bilabiate, upper lip entira at the apex, or emarginate; 
lower Up spreadingly dUated, convex, emarginate at the 
apex ; the lateral lobes sometimes free and spreading, 
but usually Joined to the upper lip, rarely to the lower 
lip. Rtcantnt four, ascending under the galea, didy- 
the two lower ones the longeet. AfMur$ 



approximate by pairs, oiUated; those of the lower 
stamens dimidiate, and those of the superior stamens 
two-celled, cordate; cells sub-divaricate. Superior lobe 
of the style very short ; lower one stigmatifcrous. at the 
top. Ovarjf oblique, elevated upon the incurved gyno- 
phore. Achenia dry, naked, tuberded, glabrous, or 
clothed with appressed tomentum. Don't Oard. and 
Botanp. 

Spccipic Charactbr.— Ptont subshrubby. Ltavf* 
opposite, petlolate, broadly ovate, somewhat cordate at 
the base, rather acute, irregularly jagged at the margins. 
Spike qfjlower* terminal, somewhat loose. BracU 
minute. Corolla deep scarlet 



At the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pine- Apple Place^ where we obtained 
our drawing of this pretty species last summer, it flowered, apparently for the 
first time in England, during the autumn of 1841, and continued blooming 
throughout the whole of the winter, and the entire season of 1842. It is said 
to be a native of Mexico, and is one of the few examples of plants in the genus 
bearing scarlet flowers. 

It is. a dwarf and compact-growing plant, apparently of an evergreen herba- 
ceous or snbshrubby habit, and sending up numerous stems, from the tops of 
which the spikes of flowers proceed. Tliese are of a rather loose elegant character, 
and the individual blossoms, though somewhat small, are of so splendid a deep 
scarlet tint that the plant is rendered attractive from this circumstance. 

As the plant at Messrs. Henderson's has been kept in a stove, which it may 
possibly be found not to require, there is a likelihood that its character will become 
even more dwarf and close, and the flowers be brought nearer to each other, 
thereby heightening their eiSect. They would doubtless also be of a yet richer 
tint in a cooler house. In its present state, however, the aspect of the plant is 
very pleasing, and its inflorescence is decidedly ornamental. 
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We hcive hinted above that further experience concerning its nature may show 
the propriety of keeping it in a greenhouse ; and if so, it will become a more 
valuable plant. It is at least desirable that its capabilities of thriving in a lower 
temperature should be tried. It is propagated by cuttings ; which, if taken off in 
early spring, will strike freely in a warm, moist, and shaded place. Their removal 
will induce the plant to form a greater quantity of laterals, and thus the amount of 
blossom will be increased ; for a spike of flowers is produced by each of the shoots 
that is tolerably strong. The plant may be grown in the common mixture of 
loam and heath-mould ; and should be watered pretty freely while it is growing. 
It does not need a large pot ; and is well suited for placing on a shelf or stage 
among Gloxinias and other low- growing plants. 

The name Scutdlaria is derived from icutula^ a small saucer, in reference to 
the shape of the calyx. 
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CENTRADENIA ROSEA. 



Ctast. 

OCTANDRIA. 



(Rote-floirtred Ccntradenu.) 



Natural Ordtr. 
MELASTOMACRiB. 



Ordtr. 
MONOOYNIA. 



Gbmkiuc CHARACTBBi,— CSaljfx teteagonally-oaiDpann- 
late, free ; limb four'partod, lobee broadly triangular, 
acute. CcroUa with four petals, inserted in the throat 
of the oalyz, and alternate with its lobes, obovate. 
Stamens eight, inserted with the petals, alternate and 
opposite to them, smaller. Anthert elliptioal. one-pored. 
Orarjf free, fonr-oelled ; cells many-ovuled. Style 
short; stigma subcapitate. Captule oovered by the 



oalyz. four-celled ; cells four-valved. Seedt numerous, 
elliptically club-shaped, echlnate. 

Spacipic Charactsr.— PZant an evergreen shrub. 
Leavee ovate-&nceoIate. unequal-sided. Racemes sub- 
corymbose, terminal, much longer than the leaves. 
Flowers piOe pink, twice the length of the ovary. 

BvKOSYMK.'-Doneklaeria diversifolia. 



In tlie nurseries round London, this attractive little plant is generally known 
by the name of Dancklaeria diversifolia^ which is probably a Continental title ; 
though we have no hesitation in identifying it with the Centradenia rosea of Dr. 
Lindley in the Botanical Register. In that work it is described as being intro- 
duced from Mezioo by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, within the 
last two years. It has, however, been in the Epsom Nursery for four or five years ; 
and Messrs. Young having flowered it there, we had the accompanying figure 
prepared from their plant in March last. 

Speaking of its relations and character, Dr. Lindley mentions that ^*Mr. 
Bentham has pointed out its near affinity to the Rhexia ifusguilateris of Schlech- 
tendahl, afterwards called Ploffiophyllum by him, and Centradenia by Don. Upon 
turning, however, to an authentic specimen of that plant, we find it difierent in some 
respects : its leaves are much larger and thinner, its flowers appear to be smaller, 
and are arranged in little terminal racemes, much shorter than the leaves. Neither 
can this be the Plagiophyllum grandifolium of Schlechtendahl, which is described 
with leaves as much as six inches long. 

^' One of the most curious circumstances connected with this plant, is the 
constant abortion, and frequent loss, of one of its two opposite leaves. This ten- 
dency to abortion always alternates along the branches, so that if the first imperfect 
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leaf happens to be on the right of the branch, the next is on the left, and so on. 
The smaller leaves readily fall off, and thus the others appear to be alternate." 

The plant forms a very neat and delightful shrub, never growing, apparently, 
more than a foot high, and yet developing such a number of branches, that when 
the whole are in bloom, the blossoms almost literally constitute a covering of pinkish 
white. The leaves, too, are of a rich crimson hue on the under side. No plant 
could flower more abundantly ; and it blossoms in the stove from the month of 
February, the number of blooms being, at the present time, not at all diminished. 
The flowers seem to close during the night and in dull weather, opening again under 
the influence of bright light and sunshine. 

Being so small and of a spare habitude, it should not have a large pot nor a 
rich soil. The ordinary proportions of heath-mould and loam will be suitable ; 
though the former, perhaps, should be used rather more freely than with the ma- 
jority of shrubby exotics. It has been kept in a stove up to this period ; but it is 
quite possible that it will finally prove able to flourish in a greenhouse. Cuttings 
root easily, if planted in shallow pots of sandy earth, placed in a slight heat, and 
shaded. 



HOVEA SPliNDENS. 



MONADELPHIA 



(SpI«Bdt4-ilo««nd HoTMu) 



Iftunt OrUr. 

LEOUMmdSJB. 



OrJtr. 

DECANDRIA. 



Gnrsiuc CHAiiACTBR.--{7a/yjr bUaUate; upper lip 
aemiUfid, Iwoad, and retuae; lower ono three-parted, 
feel obtuse. iStaaMiu all oonnected. the tenth or upper 
one only more or leas free. Legume eeerile, roundUh, 
ventriooee, two^eeded. 8e§dt stiophlolate. DonV 
Qard. and Botany. 

BraciFic Cbaractbr.— Pton< an erergreen ahruh. 



LeavtM nearly eesBile, aUghtly oordate at the base, ovate, 
terminating rather abruptly, and muoronulate, dark 
green aboTe. Calyx oovered with dark brown tomen- 
tum. Ftoiurt generally in pairs, abnost eeeeHe. Corolla 
Tery efaowy. Standard bright blue, with a white ring 
at the bottom. W%ng$ and kea pm^pUab. 



We have not been able to find any published description of this beautiful 
species, which was raised in the nursery of Mr. Knight, King's Road, Chelsea, 
from seeds collected in the Swan River Colony, and presented to Mr. Knight by 
Captain Mangles, R.N. It flowered about two months ago in a warm greenhouse, 
and our drawing was then made. 

In its general characteristics, particularly in the flowers, it bears a considerable 
resemblance to the best of all Hoveas, H. Cehii, On a more attentive inspection, 
however, and a comparison of the two plants, they are materially difierent. The 
leaves of H. Cdsii are distant, rather oval than ovate, pale green, and retuse at 
the extremity. Those of H. tplendens are closer, more thoroughly ovate, a little 
inclined to be cordate at the base, stipulate, having a strong mucrone at the end, 
and deep green, even in a stove, on the upper side. The flowers appear always to 
come in pairs, and the branches seem altogether weaker than those of H.Cdsii. 
In regard to the blossoms, they are nearly equal in size, and quite as rich in colour, 
as those of the species with which we are now comparing them. 

The plant is cultiYated in the same way as the rest of the genus, of which it 
may be remarked that, from a fear of using the knife in pruning, or of stopping 
the shoots in any way, cultiyators allow them to grow up with bare stems, and 
long naked branches ; so that a dwarf and bushy specimen is rarely met with. 
This system requires alteration ; and we would recommend either the pruning of 
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the shoots in winter, or while they are growing, though this most always be done 
when the plants are young and small. 

Unless the roots of these plants are carefully watered, and the soil kept well 
drained, there is no tribe more likely to die off in a sudden manner when they 
have attained any size. They should be potted high in the centre of the pot, so as 
to have the junction of the roots with the stem almost bare ; and we would prefer 
a soil with more of light open loam in it than one containing so much heath-mould 
as is commonly used. But whatever soil be chosen, it should be well mixed with 
pieces of broken stone or potsherds for drainage. 

The species is increased by cuttings, which should be put in during the spring 
months, if possible, and may be struck in the usual manner. 

Mr. Anthony Pantaleon Hove, a Polish botanist, and a traveller in the Crimea, 
is commemorated by the generic name. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. V. 



Thb phUoiophy of manur&^n which tenn we include every enbstancc that is 
not strictly earthy, but exists in or is superadded to earths — involves some of the 
most mysterious and knotty points of Horticulture. We despair to attempt the 
elucidation of the direct processes by which certain decomposable materials produce 
a specific effect upon individual plants : all that can be accomplished is, to compare 
the components of vegetable structure with those of the manure which is applied as 
food, or stimulus; and then to cite a few ascertained facts, in order to excite 
further inquiry, while they facilitate the practice of the gardener. 

All modem writers, particularly since Dr. Liebig published his Organic 
Chemistry^ have laid considerable stress upon the necessity of determining by the 
action of fire the inorganic salts and earthy substances which exist in individual 
plants ; and they have great reason so to do ; for, in agricultural crops particularly, 
much depends upon the proper application of saline matters. 

We must, if we hope to effect any useful purpose, begin with first principles, 
although at the risk of some repetition. 

Soil consists of earths proper, combined with more or less of decomposable 
matters. A good natural loam is the staple of the field and garden : it comprises 
$andy matter to the extent of more than one half, a large proportion of alumine, 
or the base of clay, a portion of oxide of iron— the source of colour^-and a 
varying per-centage of chalk (carbonate of lime). These substances are pure 
earths^ in the common acceptation of the word, though strictly speaking, they are 
all of metallic origin. 

, Good loam is the foundation of the kitchen-garden ; it is also essential to the 
melon, and every kind of fruit, not excepting the pine-apple. For floriculture in 
pots, however, the parings taken from a pasture or common of loamy earth is 
always preferable, unless we except the fibrous soil, which is obtained by the slow 
decay of couch-grass roots, raked or harrowed from the surface of the very best 
corn-land. This couch-loam, as we term it, varies more or less, according to the 
nature of the land in which the root-stocks grow — proving the fact, that some of 
the earthy ingredients is taken up by the sap-vessels, and deposited in the organs 
of the plant. This loam, incorporated with certain quantities of heath or moor- 
soil, may be rendered suitable to every ornamental plant of the stove or greenhouse, 
vnth the exception of those hair-rooted tribes which require heath-soil alone. 

The most delicate species of manure (i. e. decomposable matter) is found in 
heath-soil (now erroneously called peat). By analysis of several varieties, it has 
been shovni that from 70 to 90 parts in the 100 are white sand, with a faint trace 
of oxide of iron ; the 30 to 10 parts lost being black vegetable remains, destructible 

VOL. X. — NO. CXIII. p 
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by fire ; or, in chemical language, reducible at a red heat to carbonic acid and 
water, owing to the attraction of oxygen from the air during the act of combuBtion. 
From this analysis, we learn that the heaths and American hair*rooted. plants 
which flourish in pure heath-soil, require no other manure than that very minute 
portion of black humus, almost reduced to the condition of charcoal, which is found 
in the mould of heathy districts. 

In the cultivation of the GemeracecB tribes that are usually famished with a 
sort of " cormus," or bulbous depositary of their nutritive juices, besides the hairy 
processes which constitute the true roots, we appear authorized to employ a little 
loam, and decayed horse or cow-dung, in addition to the bulk of heath-soil that 
their delicate roots require. We have tried powdered charcoal pretty freely for 
these plants, according to the suggestion of Liebig, but without corresponding 
success. Charcoal cannot be decomposed by vegetable action : a Aydfro-carbonate 
must be present in the soil, otherwise water cannot be formed, and without the 
presence of water, sap cannot be generated. 

Every fact yields some evidence of the identity that may be traced between 
vegetable vital action upon deposited manures, and the eUctrolyzation of the 
voltaic trough. 

The peculiar operation of manuring substances, and their specific adaptation to 
individual plants, may be in a degree ascertained by the colour of the foliage. 
Whenever the verdure acquires a tint of yellow, in lieu of the darker rich hue 
which is natural to it in a state of health, there can be little doubt that there is 
something wrong in the soil. It is true that the natives of warm climates, if kept 
too cool, will exhibit the yellow tint ; and most juicy plants, if droughted, will also 
be similarly affected : but setting aside these exceptions, a vitiated colour of the 
foliage generally proves that the soil is in fault. 

We are far too much in the dark respecting the operation of vegetable and 
animal matters upon the tints of flowering plants, and it would be a desideratum of 
very great interest to acquire some correct knowledge on the subject. In nine 
cases out of ten, we believe that the loam employed in different gardens is the cause 
of those variations in shade which the same individuals exhibit ; for as loam is 
liable to a thousand modifications, as respects the quantity and texture of its con- 
stituents, and moreover as all virgin loam contains one or other of the alkalies, 
(potash generally,) it is evident that the gardener ought to keep a jealous eye upon 
this staple material. 

In the kitchen-garden any tolerably good loam will do well enough with all the 
Brassica tribes ; but it is a widely different affair where we have to experimentize 
upon the delicate Gloxinias, EuphorbisB, Russellia, &c., and particularly with that 
most beautiful but captious shrub, the Camellai, in all its varieties. 

Here again it becomes a duty to insist upon the rejection of all coarse spit 
loams whatever ; and, unless the purest turf or decayed couch-roots can be constantly 
obtained, to abandon common loams, and to depend upon leaf-mould, bog-earth, and 
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good sand, rather than to apply an earth which, in too many instances, produces a 
sickly or uncertain vegetation. 

Haying hinted at a prohahle cause of discoloration, to which we add that a 
phint can ohtain little else than the soluhle salts which exist in loam, — the earth 
itself being almost insoluble, — it may be inferred that the colour of foliage depends 
chiefly upon the vegetable matters which exist about the roots of plants ; and 
hence, that leaf-mould, properly reduced, is one of the best appliances that the 
gardener can resort to. 

This assertion is borne out in the instance of Lobelia ; for if in parterre-culture, 
one set of plants be " bedded out " in a loamy soil, and a second in one which 
consists almost entirely of two or three year-old leaves, the foliage of the latter will 
exhibit an intensity of verdure quite striking when compared with the yellowish, 
and therefore sickly hue of the former. 

In gardens where mushrooms are extensively cultivated, a great quantity of 
pure horse-droppings are employed : which, when the beds are exhausted, are 
found changed to a peculiar orange-coloured mass, approaching to mould. This 
substance is a modification of vegetable matter, and is extremely valuable in 
parterre gardening. We are certified of this by having closely observed the 
practice of a gardener, whose experience in floriculture extends to more than thurty 
years. He blends the old mushroom manure with a very good (proved) loam, 
digging out every small bed on the lawn, to the depth of 12 or 18 inches, and 
replenishing with this new compost. The effects produced are extraordinary : noble 
developments, dark verdant foliage, and most richly-tinted flowers, are the invariable 
results. Now it must be borne in mind that old horse-droppings are little more 
than vegetable remains, void of urinous or stimulating salts. Hence, they are 
speedily reduced in the soil, and, like leaf-mould, develop during their future decom- 
position the elements of water (oxygen and hydrogen), and also carbon, in a form 
wherein it can instantly combine, with hydrogen to form carburetted hydrogen, with 
oxygen to form carbonic acid, or with both, in varying, but appropriate quantities, 
exactly adapted to the habits of each individual plant. 

At this point we may appeal to chemical theory, and suggest that, as carbon^ 
duly laborated, is certainly the cause of colour, the vital energy of a growing 
vegetable acts, first, (as a voltaic apparatus,) in decomposing the water or 
moisture of the earth in contact with the manure ; secondly^ that the stream of 
electricity, which invariably is produced whenever water is decomposed, dis* 
turbs and then decomposes the manure, developing its elements, and causing 
them to combine in definite proportions, precisely suitable to the constitution of 
each plant. 

This latter proposition is not fanciful ; for as it is certain that manures are 
more rapidly consumed during the growth of planter than when the ground is 
without crop, it follows that the disturbing forces must correspond with the 
peculiar energy exerted by each specific individual, and therefore that the new 
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combinations of elements ^ill be in accordance with effects produced by the 
disturbing power. 

Since man is but an instrument to direct the machinery placed at his command 
by Infinite Wisdom, it is not likely that he can discover the minutie of first causes. 
He is an observer, who ought to mark and register the results of his observations ; 
and in proportion that he does so, he will obtain a knowledge of effects firom which 
he may infer the existence of certain general laws. 

We have merely attempted, in the foregoing sketch, to suggest a few leading 
facts, as the outline of a principle of manuring, upon which a rational yet unassuming 
theory may be erected and tested by experience. 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF POTTING. 

In the remarks contained in a previous Number, to which the following are 
intended as a sequel, an opinion was offered that the present test of superior cul- 
tivation is ^Hhe greatest amount of constitutional vigour within a limited 
period ;" and as this, when attained, can but be regarded as a primary step tovrards 
an ultimate object, it may with equal certainty be aflSrmed that the highest 
purpose of cultivation is a constitutional vigour, combined with a uniform develop- 
ment of bloom. In attempting to define the means generally adopted for the 
attainment of this, it will be of interest to glance at the principles or conditions 
upon which such results depend. 

The present methods of cultivation may be considered under two distinct 
mechanical operations, or modes of potting. The first, from the simplicity and 
uniformity of its process, has been termed a Progressive and Accumulative 
system; and the second, from its required exposure to successive seasons of 
excitement and repose, may not unaptly be designated an Alternate or Restrictive 
system. 

The leading feature of the former (Accumulative) is found in its adaptation 
to attain a maturity of growth, apart fix)m the aid of intermediate shifts, by 
removing plants, in their youngest state, to pots commensurate in size with their 
ultimate vigour and fertility. The latter, or Restrictive system, is well charac- 
terized by its dependence for the same end upon the ordinary practice of shifting 
gradually from smaUer to larger pots. That there should exist many doubts and 
suggestions as to the practicability of the first-named method, is not surprising ; 
since its procedure is totally opposite to that of general practice, in not being a 
gradual process of repeated and protracted efforts, but an application of first 
principles towards producing an immediate effect. Each system is not less 
opposite in its mechanical details than in its natural tendencies ; the Accumulative 
being an immediate application of heavy quantities, proportionate to a perfect 
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development of parts, in approximation to a condition of nature; and the 
Bestrictiye or frequent shifting system, an application of materials proportionate to 
the exisHfiff vigour of the plant in its successiye stages of growth. 

In alluding to the general features and ultimate effects which distinguish the 
Accumulative from other modes of cultivation, its relative value will be more 
readily inferred bj showing its connexion with, and dependence upon, those prin- 
ciples of Horticulture which are calculated to ensure the most perfect development 
of vegetable growth. 

The onlj natural mode of perpetuating the constitutional vigour of a species 
is by reproduction from seed; and it is strictly in harmony with this Uw of 
Nature that the various modes of propagation and cultivation are to be viewed. 
Thence it follows^ that in proportion as the means employed for the multiplication 
of plants are artificial in their character, will be the premature exhaustion of the 
individual parts thus multiplied ; in other words, if, in the propagation of a 
desirable plant by cutHn^t^ the Utter be taken from a specimen which is already 
partially exhausted by excessive development of its parts, or excess of bloom, 
the parts thus detached will partake of the impaired vigour of the parent. 
And, in continuation of the same principle, a plant which has been primarily 
derived from its parent stock as a layer^ will possess less constitutional or vital 
energy than others derived from the same source as cuttings, in consequence of the 
former (the layer) already possessing, in its detached parts, a larger share of that 
maturity which approximates to an ultimate development of growth than the latter. 

The conclusions to be derived from the foregoing remarks are, that the several 
organs of a wed^ a euttifig^ and a layer^ are each endowed with a principle of 
vital energy varying in power from a seed downwards. 

It may further be stated, in relation to the present subject, that the vital 
functions of plants are diminished in force in proportion as the primary development 
of their parts is prematurely hardened or matured, whether arising from excess or 
deficiency of the elements which sustain them. 

Much that is superior in cultivation is known to depend upon the skilful 
application of materials modified to the variations of local influence and after- 
management. 

In support of a progressive and accumulative system of cultivation, the following 
principles may be offered, apart from those minor evidences which every successful 
routine of practice supplies. 

Ist. '^ For the maintenance of a plant in health, it is indispefuabU that the 
supply of fluid by the roots should be continued And uninterrupted^" 

2d. ^^ The smallest leaf at the extremity of a branch of a lofty tree must assist 
in setting in action the absorbing power of roots, at whatever dbtance those 
roots act from the other organs. If this reciprocal action is not maintained without 

* Lindley'B Principles of Horticul. 32. 
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interruption^ and if anything occurs to check it during the period of vegetation, the 
plant will suffer in proportion to the amount of interruption *." 

From these statements, it appears that whatever tends to protract or suspend 
the reciprocal action of the organs of plants, will, in due proportion, impair their 
vital energy ; and it is the adaptation of the accumulative system, to secure a 
continued and uninterrupted supply of those fluids which are essentially necessary 
for mature growth in plants, that constitutes its advantage and superiority over 
every other mode of cultivation ; and this advantage is attained hy transferring 
plants, in their young and excitable state, to large masses of soil, of a texture 
and quality adapted to their growth, and so mechanically arranged as to enable 
their tender organs progressively to assimilate their food without being liable to 
excess of moisture, or to be retarded in their after-growth. 

One of the strongest arguments against the adaptation of the restrictive system 
in the shifting of plants, to attain a simultaneous and accumulative vigour, is found 
in its tendency to reverse the laws of Nature in regard to the formation and 
disposition of the roots. This is an evil inseparable from the ordinary modes of 
cultivation. The natural function of roots being the absorption of food through the 
medium of their extremities or tpimgeoUs^ it will plainly appear that their capability 
of answering this important end will be in proportion as the modes of cultivation 
assimilate so near to Nature, as to admit a position by which they will be enabled 
to extend and ramify in search of those elementary substances peculiar to their 
respective organs. In admitting this view of the subject, it will probably be found 
that the amount of food thus obtained will be commensurate with the diffmum of 
the roots over a given surface. 

These opinions are strengthened by their coincidence wiih the physiological fact, 
that "roots augment in diameter simultaneous with the stem, and under the 
influence of exactly the same causes f ." From this principle an important inference 
is drawn in favour of the present argument ; namely, that an inverted or horizontal 
position of the stems and branches being calculated to diminish their vigour and 
dispose to precocious fertility, similar effects will attend an inverted or circular 
direction of the roots, by limiting their expansive movement, and lessening their 
exposure to the indispensable influence of atmospheric agency. 

This view of the question will probably suggest a remark, that successful 
cultiyatoxs would avert such an unnatural position of the roots, by reshifting 
previous to their being so far advanced ; to which it will be sufficient to reply, that 
such a mode of transferring plants previously to their being tolerably established, 
would not only be opposite to successful practice, but attended by a risk with 
which few practitioners would venture to engage. That plants of slow and rigid 
habits (and others proportionately) should be fairly established in their respective 
stages of growth, previously to being further excited, is sufficiently well known ; 

• Theory of Horticulture, p. 51. t Liudley's Theory of Vital Actions. 
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and to attempt an opposite course would not only endanger the process, but tend 
to frustrate the principal objects of cultivation. 

Perhaps the most obyious difficulty in adopting the system now recommended 
will be found in the appropriate application of large proportions of soil in the 
process of potting ; a difficulty which at first sight may appear really insurmount- 
able to those who are but partially acquainted with the systematic modes employed 
by experienced cultivators. Before alluding to the mechanical and other operations, 
the principles upon which they are founded will be stated. 

The admirable contrivances involved in vegetable organization may properly be 
considered under two aspects ; — first, in the adaptation of the general properties 
and affinities of those elementary substances which enter into the vegetable system ; 
and secondly, in the adaptoHon of the constituent organs of plants one to another, 
so as to educe from tl\ose elementary principles the intended result. 

The principle involved in the application of large proportions of materials in the 
process of potting may be defined as follows :— " All powers and qualities, whether 
mechanical or chemical, are singly enhanced by the accumulation of numbers ; that 
is to say, each part or parcel of the mass is raised to a higher value or intensity, 
when it forms one of a heap, than when left to itself; and the more complete and 
immediate is the correspondence of the parts, one with another, the more will thi$ 
enhancement of the object (acted upon) and the combined force he accelerated towards 
its tUtimcUe effect." 

In presentmg this comprehensive principle in support of the succeeding remarks, 
it is not urged as alone applicable to the practical operation in favour of which it 
is now adduced, but also applicable to modes of culture, however modified in their 
combination of quantities or qualities : it remains as certain that the law is the 
same, although the effects may be varied by the difference of the conditions under 
which it operates. 

That the adoption of a superior practice in cultivation will, on the part of many^ 
be attended with difficulties, and much risk, may naturally be anticipated. 

Its superiority may be admitted, and perceived as consistent with reason and 
sound theory ; but the means adequate to its succejBsful application will, in many 
instances, be found inefficient, both in regard to convenient structures and appro- 
priate materials. A superior professional knowledge will be unavailable, apart 
from the requisitions now named. 

As the processes of potting need not be considered as generally restricted to 
ihe application of soils in those proportions stated in a previous paper ; nor yet of 
absolute importance to the attainment of fine growth; it may be necessary 
to advert to those precautions considered essential to success in cultivation 
generally. 

1st. A primary adaptation of ihe soil is of indispensable value as a preliminary 
means. It is probably to the facilities possessed by some cultivators more than 
others, for obtaining a suitable material, that the development of the heavy mode 
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of shiftiDg is due, rather than to any original combination or preyions preparation. 
It has not until recently been proved that some kinds of peat soil in general use are 
gTeatly;deficient in texture and quality, and in many instances are wholly rejected ; 
while that which embodies in a greater degree a quality deemed of essential 
importance, namely, a texture in which pure decomposed yegetable matter greatly 
preponderates in a proportionately pulyerized state, is preferred. The superiority 
of such a material is generally to be tested by the absence of all extraneous matter ; 
and not unfrequently is it found quite free from sand. 

Perhaps the most simple and efficient plan of improving the texture of soils 
without the aid of additional material, is simply by reducing its quantity, in the 
disuse of the dose or binding portion, by a process as follows : — Place proportions 
of the compost in a sieve of two-eighths of an inch in the wire-work, which by 
being partially moved will permit the loose portion of the soil (as the least valu- 
able) to pass through, and the remaining portion when modified (if requisite) by 
being entirely passed through a sieve of a medium size, will be more uniform in its 
texture, and favourable to an equable circulation of moisture. This process may 
be varied for any quality of soil, either for the purpose of attaining luxuriant 
growth, or for the first potting of young stock. 

2d. Suitable propartiotu and arrangement of maierial in the proeeee of potting 
are also essential to superior cultivation, particularly when young and tender plants 
are transferred from small to large pots. A rule of proportions, applicable to the 
former part of this head, has already been given in a previous page. The two most 
general and fatal errors in potting are, first, in so placing the large potsherd (or 
other material) over the bottom hole of the pot, as to admit a very imperfect 
passage for the superfluous moisture ; and, secondly, a very partial, and often an 
entire omission of intermediate drainage, as a portion of porous material placed 
immediately upon the lower drainage, to prevent the soil from filling up the inter- 
stices of the potsherds beneath, and to modify, by its absorbent qualities, the 
fluctuations of temperature to which plants may be exposed ; also, by its coarser 
texture, to prevent the component parts of the soil above from remaining saturated 
in extreme cases of exposure. Next to the quality of soils, the success of cultivation 
generally will, in a great measure, depend upon the quantity and arrangement of 
the remaining parts. 

3d. A due exposure to atmospheric and solar agency is indispensable to the 
successful co-operation of other influences employed in the process of cultivation. 
The distinct agencies upon the mutual action of which the successful management 
of plants depend are, first, those to which they are subjected in the process of 
potting, &c., viz.y the influence of organic and chemical substances ; and, secondly, 
those which act upon their external surfaces, as light, air, heat, &c., each affecting 
to a certain extent the whole vegetable sjrstem. Atmospheric and solar influence 
should be so modified as to balance the power of absorption to which plants are 
exposed ; in other words, the intensity of the former should, as a general rule, be 
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in proportion to the amount of material used in the process of potting, regulated 
at the same time by conditions of growth, situation, &c. 

" An error in fint principles can be recHfied hy no after'application o/scientijic 
rulet." There is ample evidence to prove, that it is ** the elementary conditions of 
an organized being, which favour the ultimate development of its parts." 

It has been a subject of surprise to some, that the system whose merits have 
been advocated has not been practised at an earlier period than the present. Per- 
haps the talismanic influence of cuttom^ and the " ten thousand" daily determi- 
nations to reduce the " majestic proportions of Nature'*'* to the pigmy restrictions 
of art, are not the only obstacles which science has had to remove in its march 
of triumph. The deductions of reason, and the investigations of truth, have long 
ago proved that every operation in art is limited in its effect, in proportion as it 
recedes from the laws which Nature has prescribed for the same end ; and in appeal- 
ing to the result of superior cultivation, or the records of professional practice, no 
fear need be entertained if it should be found that every instance of pre-eminent 
snooess should prove that the means nsed were invariably an approsnnuUion towards 
an accumulative system of cultivation. 

An inquiry has been suggested, as to the probable period for which specimen 
plants of mature growth may be cultivated with proportionate success. The 
ultimate object, or highest purpose of cultivation, has been previously laid down 
as being the greatest constitutional vigour, combined with a uniform development 
of bloom ; it is consequently evident that the more nearly such a result is attained, 
the more exhausted will be the vital energies of the plant — a development of 
bloom being the matured or ultimate function of vegetable life. 

Tlie renovation of such plants will depend upon the skilful appliance of those 
remedial operations which Nature points out. 

The first means employed is the early and etitire removal of decayed blossoms ; 
and secondly, a removal (by pruning) of those portions of the plant which are 
partially exhausted by the production of bloom, at least so far as the proportions of 
the plant will admit. By thus limiting its circulation, its energies will again be 
excited by the accumulation of its sap, which, aided by a partial cessation of 
watering, and a closer and higher temperature by a few degrees, will serve to 
unfold its power in the development of buds. 

Two instances occur in the Pine-apple-Place establishment, which serve to 
show that even renewed shifts to other pots is not necessary in all cases of plants 
in large pots. The first is illustrated by the plant of Zichya coccinea^ (formerly 
KennedyOj) which forms an engraving in this Magazine for May. The specimen 
was grown in a large 16 pot, and bloomed profusely in the summer of 1842. Its 
consequent exhaustion appeared to preclude the possibility of the plant being again 
excited to a growth equal to a renewed bloom. After removing the exhausted 
blossoms, the plant remained unpotted, and again so far rallied its vigour as after- 
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wardB to fonn one of a purchase of plants for a Continental exhibition in the 
ensuing season. 

The second instance, a plant of Gloxinia rubra^ was transferred in the spring 
of 1842 to a large 16 pot, the compost being nearly equal parts dry decomposed 
manure and peat. The same season it formed a luxuriant specimen, extending two 
feet in diameter. After blooming, the plant remained dormant in the same pot ; 
and in the present spring, it was replaced in the same material and pot, having 
been in a dry state nearly five months. At this time, it is still more exuberant in 
growth than in the previous season, extending three feet in diameter and nine feet 
in circumference. 

Such are a few of the features that characterize the roost superior mode of 
cultivation yet known ; and, whatever may be the merit of other systems, which, 
by a skilful application of artificial means, may be productive of matured growth 
by protracted efforts, it may be confidently affirmed that the noblest productions 
have already been realized as the practical results of those principles which have 
been adverted to in the foregoing statements. 

In conclusion, the merits of each system are of peculiar valne. The restrictive 
mode of cultivation is perfect in its application to the objects of commerce. 
The accumulative system is an approximation to that sphere of operations, which, 
as the manifestation of Creative power, is perfect in its parts and in its design. 



We owe the above, in connexion with a former article, to Mr. Wood, of Messrs. 
Henderson s nursery. Pine- Apple Place. The subject, now occasioning so much 
notice, having been first discussed in our pages, we judged it proper to give every 
desirable elucidation of it. Mr. Wood's comprehensive papers have, as will be 
seen, embraced several new points, and included some very peculiar and important 
details. And although in publishing them we are not to be regarded as subscribing 
to all their contents, wo may observe that there is no practice enjoined in them 
which we do not consider of the greatest moment to the success of the general plan. 
We would, however, here caution all those who are not well versed in the routine 
of superior cultivation, to apply this system very carefully, and with the use of all 
the appliances that have been suggested. It will, we are certain, never succeed, 
except accidentally, in the hands of a novice. But this fact must not be distorted 
into a proof of its inefficiency. On the contrary, it may be taken as an evidence of its 
superiority, if, at the same time, it prove efficacious under the superintendence of 
the skilful ; for there is hardly any refined process in the arts which will not have 
its mccUanism wholly disordered when taken up by the uninitiated. While, there- 
fore, we cannot advise those who do not understand the culture of plants, or whose 
circumstances are unfavourable to their high development, to adopt this system, 
we assuredly believe that the experienced culturist who has the means of affording 
every desirable condition, will find, in the employment of this plan, the realization 
of his very brightest hopes. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF HOVEA CELSII. 



Perhaps, of all the plants which are grown in our greenhouses, there is none 
more beautiful, or more an object of interest while it is in flower, than this fine old 
evergreen shrub. It blooms so profusely, its blossoms are so gay, and of such a 
brilliant blue, that although they come at a season when all kinds of flowers are 
abundant, both in the houses and the open borders, every person who sees them is 
charmed with their richness, and invariably pauses to contemplate them. This is, 
moreover, much more markedly the case with that variety which has such far larger 
leaves and flowers, and which we first observed, in any quantity, at the nursery of 
Mr. Fairbaim, Clapham ; though we have subsequently noticed it in most of the 
London establishments. 

Such, then, being the extreme attractiveness of the plant, it might be presumed 
that all cultivators would be emulous to bring it to perfection ; and possibly this 
may be the fact. But so peculiar is its habitude, that after it gets above two feet 
in height, (which it will speedily do if \ji health), the stem and lower branches take 
that bare and leafless appearance, which is now justly deemed a defect in any 
ornamental plant. 

To avoid this peculiarity, we have suggested in a previous page, with reference 
to H. splendenSy that pruning should be resorted to ; and this is unquestionably the 
best way of treating small plants, in order to keep them bushy. Still, where large 
specimens exist, or straggling ones of any size, and their unsightliness, in the 
particulars before mentioned, would exclude them from a first-rate collection of 
dwarf and well-managed species, it will be desirable to retain them^ and, if possible, 
to bring them into a more pleasing condition. 

About three years ago, we were much interested in an experiment with a large 
plant of H, Celniy at a private place in the neighbourhood of London. As the 
plant was tall, and devoid of all ornament on its lower portions, it was considered 
advisable to endeavour to reduce so large a specimen to more limited dimensions 
and better proportions. In accomplishing this, the stem was released from the 
stake which supported it, and three or four strong stakes were placed in the soil 
round the plant, as near as practicable to the edge of the pot. Hie stem of the 
plant was then brought down to a horizontal position, and very carefully twisted 
or coiled round at the base, fastening it securely to all the stakes, where it 
approached them. The operation had to be performed very slowly and cautiously, 
for fear of breaking the stem. 

This process was effected in the spring of one season ; and at the growing 
period of the following year, several slioots were protruded from the lower part of 
the stem ; and these, with others that followed them, ultimately formed a low and 
handsome bush. 
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More ncently, at the great Exhibition in the Horticultural Society's Garden last 
month, we noticed a plant which appeared to be a yariety of H.Celiiiy similarly 
managed, from Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, of Hayes Place. This, 
however, had, to all appearance, not been long treated thus ; for no results in the 
production of lateral branches were manifest. 

Now, the circumstances here described comprise a principle in the culture of 
this plant, and of free-growing shrubs generally, which it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to make known and inculcate. It is, that though, while advancing naturally 
in an erect position, the energies of the plant will be directed to the terminal 
extension of its shoots, and it will produce few laterals, and these only at the end 
of each year's growth ; any specimen may, by having its stem or lower branches 
bent, curved, or twisted spirally, have the current of its sap so retarded and 
interrupted, that it will, in order to obtain a freer course for its supplies, form fresh 
shoots on the sides of those branches and stems. 

It is the application of this rule which has operated in the case above cited ; 
the means used being of a rather extreme kind, on account of the strong tendencies 
of the species. 

There are several modes, however, in which the practice may be carried out, 
80 as to be beneficial to all plants, without leaving the process employed so very 
apparent; and these we shall just glance at here. To divert or check the fluid 
resources of the plant, and so control them that they shall have an expanding as 
well as a rising force, is the great object to be aimed at ; and where stopping the 
shoots cannot be sufficiently resorted to, it will depend on the extent to which 
the plant is inclined to branch, as to what amount of artificial assistance shall 
be given. 

If the species, like that under notice, be so stubbornly disposed to grow erectly, 
that a powerful check is required to be put on its progress, so as to make it branch 
properly ; the plan we have detailed may be fully adopted, and the stem be twisted 
spirally. If, again, the inclination to become bare at the bottom is not so great, 
but still needs modification, the stem may be bent and fastened on one side for a 
time, till it begins to throw out laterally, when it may be reversed, and fixed in the 
opposite direction, till the same result ensues on the other side. But supposing 
the specimen to be only a little given to acquire a straggling character, all the 
purposes of the culturist, in regard to bushiness, may be answered by slightly 
bending down the branches, and tying them in that position to a ring of wire round 
the edge of the pot, or to pegs inserted in the soil. 

The process last mentioned will apply to by far the greater portion of those plants 
which demand such attention ; and it is largely made use of by every good 
cultivator. We must explain, however, that it will be needless, or nearly so, in the 
instance of all species which can have their shoots duly pruned or stopped. 

In e£fecting any plan of this sort, it is to be remembered, that, while it recom- 
mends itself in reference to plants which have been permitted to straggle, as a mode 
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of correctiDg their rambling character, it will be much more advantageoue and 
certain when employed upon young specimens ; inasmuch as the avoidance of an 
evil, by judicious treatment, is preferable to its removal by any after measures. 
At such time, therefore, as the shoots are pliable, and the tendencies of the plant 
capable of being rightly directed, the operations in question should be commenced, 
and can be continued as they may prove requisite. 

As an additional hint, to aid in the fuller effectuation of this plan, in respect to 
reclaiming deformed specimens, we would observe, that a trifling incision in the 
stem of the plant, at one or two of the points where its bark is most distended, will 
most probably facilitate the protrusion of young branches. These incisions ought 
not, however, to be deeper than the bark ; and they should be longitudinal, or there 
would be a danger of the stem being broken. 



FLORTCULTURAL NOTICES. 



AcHiHEMES GftANDiFLo'RA. " The drawing of this fine plant was sent, in January last, by M. 
Van Houtte, of Ghent. Tt would seem to vie with A. Umgifiora in the size and beauty of its 
flowers. Their colour is much more verging to red, and the leaves are rusty-coloured below. 
It was discovered by Schiede and Deppe, in Mexico, growing in shady places, near the Hacienda 
de la Laguna, in Barranza de loselos. Its period of flowering is not stated.*' The flowers are 
very showy, and apparently of a deep pink hue. It now exists in most of the great English 
nurseries. Bot, Mag, 4012. 

Catasb'tuh viridi-flaWum. << Every district of tropical South America seems to afford a 
Catatetum different from what is found in other places ; but how far these are to be defined aa 
specifically distinct it is impossible to say. The present, quite unlike, in the general appearance 
of its flowers, any other known to us, is yet with difficulty to be distinguished in words. It was 
discovered by Mr. Barclay (while employed as government botanist on the Pacific side of South 
America, in H.M. surveying-ship Sulphur) in Central America, and sent thence to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Kew, where it flowered in the Orchidaceous house, in the summer of 1842.'* 
Its pseudo bulbs and foliage are of the common form. The great peculiarity of the flowers is, 
that they are throughout of a uniform yellowish-green hue. The lip is slightly ciliated. JBoi, 
Mag, 4017. 

£cHiuH FETRA'tTii. <* This is a beautiful herbaceous plant, native of rocks in Dalmatia, 
where, we believe, it was first discovered by General Baron v. Welder. It is apparently a 
genuine Eehiumy having an irregular corolla, with an erect limb, and perfectly even throat, 
without any appendages." Reichenbach, however, considers it the same as LUhospermum 
rosmarini/oUum. ** The plant was raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society, from seeds 
presented by Baron Welder, and flowered beautifully, in a cool greenhouse, in May. At that 
time it was the gayest little plant possible, with its neat clean leaves, stiff stems, about nine 
inches high, and pale blue flowers, which are pink before they open. It is a little hardy ever- 
green shrub, growing from one to two feet high. It succeeds best in a mixture of sandy loam 
and rough peat, that is rather poor. It must be kept in a dry airy situation, in a cold pit, where 
there is plenty of light at all times, but particularly during the winter. It flowers freely in the 
months of April and May, but is difficult to preserve through the winter, as it is very subject to 
damp off, even when the plants are old. It is increased by seed freely, or by cuttings of the 
young wood." Boi. Reg. 26. 

Ipohcb'a ctno'sa. Thirteen synonyms are given as belonging to this plant, in palliation of 
which it is stated to be *< variable in appearance, sometimes smooth, aometimeB hairy, and, like 
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other Ipomoaas, occftrionaUy indulging in throwing out angles from its leaves. It appeirs to be 
wild all over the tropics of Asia ; the Ctrcara and the Moluccas according to Roxburgh, Amboyna 
according to Rumphius, and apparently Java, are its favourite countries. According to Rum- 
phius, the flowers open about nine in the morning, and close at two in the afternoon. It is a 
perennial of great beauty, flowering most profusely in the stove." The specimens from which 
the drawing was made were obtained from Mrs. Lawrence, and " were the most lovely one 
can imagine ; in the month of December, when it is most difficult to procure such things, 
forming festoons of snow-white yellow-eyed flowers, resting upon a deep green shining foliage.'* 
BoL Reg, 24. 

Onci'diuh microchi'lum. Introduced some years ago from Quatemala, by G. U. Skinner, 
Esq., and afterwards found in the same country by Mr. Hartweg. << Although not a very 
splendid plant, it is far from being undeserving notice. Its very glaucous flower-stem, the snow- 
white lip and crimson petals, lying, as it were, in the middle of dusky-brown sepals, produce a 
singular and pleasing effect." It was flowered by Mr. Ashton, gardener to J. C. llarter, Esq., 
of Broughton, near Manchester, in September last, and the following account is from Mr. 
Skinner :—<< The Orusidium mierochilum I first found on the top of the 'Cuesta ' of PuentezueUs, 
some thirteen leagues from Guatemala, and sent it to Mr. Batenian, in 1838. It was growing 
on a bare rock, with a quantity of dead leaves and grasses about its bulbs, and its roots woven 
into the interstices of the rock and mould about it, very much exposed to the sun, except during 
the middle of the day, when a ledge of rock seemed to afford it a little shade. I never saw it 
except in such situations, generally exposed, and always among rocks. It is very fragrant, and, 
in its native habitat, I have always observed the sepals and petals darker and more marked than 
this now flowered here. The temperature generally of the above habitats is 68^ to 70*», and, 
from being exposed, cold at nights." BoL Reg. 23. 

Rhododei/dron Rollisso'nii . " In many respects this very striking plant so much resembles 
R, nobiUt the Ceylon variety of R. arboreumj especially in its deep red flowers, and the closeness 
with which they are arranged, that we supposed it must be it ; but, upon comparing it with wild 
specimens from Ceylon, we find that the Rhododendron of that island has leaves silvery under- 
neath, while in this plant they are rusty. It is therefore dear, that R, RoUissonii has some 
other origin ;*' and Messrs. RoUisson inform us that it was received from the Himalaya 
Mountains. '* It is among the handsomest of the crowd of varieties, called hybrids, which 
tempt the buyer at every shop, and seems in colour to resemble most a plant called Mars by Mr. 
Lee, of Hammersmith, but its flowers are much more compact." Its leaves are very Uurge, 
wrinkled on the upper surface, and deep brown beneath. It is considered ratlier more tender, and 
to require a warmer situation, than the old R, arbor eum. Boi, Reg. 25. 

Siphocah'ptlus rx>NOiPRDUMcnLA'Tns. '< Tliis is another fine Sipftoeampyiut, for which our 
stoves are indebted to Mr. Grardner, who sent home seeds, as well as specimens, from the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil. It was first detected in the province of Rio Janeiro, by Fohl, and figured 
by him in his splendid work on the plants of Brazil. The length of the peduncle is found to be 
variable ; for, whereas the dried native specimens sent home by Mr. Gardner exhibit them aa 
long as, or even longer than, the leaves ; in our flowering pUnts raised from his seeds, the 
peduncles are scarcely more than half the length of the leaf. The stems are long and trailing, 
rather than clunbing, and should be fastened to a wire trellis, when the plant makes a handsome 
appearance. Ours flowered in January, 1843, and that of the Glasgow Botanic Garden about 
the same time." The leaves are long, ovately acuminate, sharply toothed, and of a thin texture. 
The flowers are red, with yellow segments. BoL Mag, 4015. 

Stiomapht'llum heteropht'llum. << A handsome climber, hitherto cultivated in the stove by 
Mr. Yeitch, of Exeter, who raised it from seeds sent from Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedie ;" but 
there is reason to believe, from the authority of specimens in Sir W. J. Hooker's herbarium, 
*'that its native country is Tucuman, whence the seeds were brought by Mr. Tweedie, and reared 
by him at Buenos Ayrcs. It is a ready flowerer, and promises to be worthy of cultivation in every 
stove or warm greenhouse, making a beautiful object if trained against trellis-work. At Exeter 
it flowered in December, 1 842." It is a climbing pUtnt, with the habit of StephatioHi, and leaves 
that are sometimes entire and occaaonally three-lobed. The flowers are in axillary umbels* 
yellow, and having the petals wavy and ciliated. Bot, Mag. 4014. 
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NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES. 

Aquilb^oia Skinne^ri. This new species is now flowering in a border at Messrs. Rollis8on*s, 
Tooting ; but, from having been kept in a greenhouse, and brought into flower early, its colours 
are by no means so rich as they ought to be, nor are the blossoms so Urge. Their hues are red and 
yellow ; and they were originally described as very showy. In their present state, however, they 
are not better than those of A, eanadensit. 

Aquilb'gia olandvlo^sa. Doubtless the best of all the Columbines, and deserving of being uni- 
versally grown. It has particularly large flowers, which are of a rich blue colour ; this being much 
enhanced by the lovely white of the centre. We are not acquainted with a more ornamental border 
flower. It is blooming at Messrs. RoUisson's, and may, we should think, be had of any nurseryman. 

AzA^LEA SPBCiosi'ssiiiA. A secdliug variety, raised by Mr. Smith, of Norbitoo, who has sent 
it out with the foregoing title. Its flowers are of a greater size than those of any other kind we 
know, and their hue is a deep and splendid crimson, with numerous dark spots in the upper petals. 
The form of the flower is not equal to that of A. lateritia and others, yet it is not so loose, nor are 
the petals so long and narrow, as those of noany smaller varieties. It is now in most nurseries, 
and blossoming in several. 

Babia'na bi'color. In the flne collection of bulbs at Messrs. Loddiges', Hackney, this very 
beautiful species is now blossoming. It is dwarf, flowers copiously, and has large flowers, which are 
of a soft and delicate blue tint, with a whitish centre. It is one of the most interesting of its class. 

Bboo'nia btdbocottlifo'lia. In our previous mention of this elegant plant, we did not state 
that its pretty flowers are very delightfully fragrant. This we have since ascertamed to be the 
case ; and the circumstance will certainly add much to its attractiveness. 

Chorozb'ma macropht'llum. There is a plant which is cultivated rather extensively in the 
London nurseries under the name here given, which is apparently a variety of C. eordatum. It 
is, however, much superior to tliat species, having larger foliage, and handsome flowers. Its habit, 
too, is somewhat stronger. It blooms most splendidly during the spring months, and is a fine 
acquisition to a greenhouse. 

Ctrtochi'lum stella'tuu. This is a lovely Orchidaceous pUnt, remarkable for the boldness 
and showiness of its half-erect racemes of flowers. These last are arranged with great regularity 
on the stalk, and are large, and of a creamy- coloured ground, with a few pinkish markings. It ia 
flowering handsomely at Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting. 

Epide'ndruii selli'oerum. One of the pseudo-bulbous division, with neat pseudo-bulbs and 
leaves, and a long raceme of greenish -brown and pink flowers. These are not very ornamental ; 
but they have such a delicious odour that the species is eminently worthy of being grown, in order 
to scent the house in which it is kept. The fragrance is sometliing like that of violets, and almost 
equal to E. Umottium. Messrs. Loddiges have it flowering liberally in a cool stove, where it lasts 
in bloom for a considerable tune. 

Htdra'noea japo'nica. Part of the large collection made by Dr. Siebold, in Japan, and 
Introduced to European gardens. It is more curious than showy, and somewhat resembles 
the H, hortemity except that it haa small and poor flowers. It is in blossom at Mr. Low's, 
Clapton ; and having been kept in a stove, will probably improve by greenhouse treatment, and 
may perhaps be much ameliorated by skilful cultivation. 



OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 

The extreme wetness of last month has offered a favourable opportunity for planting out all 
kinds of tender plants ; natural rains being so much better for them than artificial waterings, 
because, in the latter case, the water is not applied gradually enough, and binds up the surface of 
the earth alter this has become dry again. It may be taken as a rule iu all cases of watering, 
where a rose has to be used on the pot, that the application should never be continued till the 
plot of ground becomes covered with puddles ; but rather that, the water should be given more 
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sparingly at two or three different times^ so that it may soak into the ground thoroaghly before 
any more is administered. 

If, from a want of time, or through fear of frosti any half-hardy plants are not yet trans- 
planted, they should be put out immediately, choosing the cloudiest or most showery weather for 
the purpose. The same sort of weather should] also be selected for planting out the thinnings of 
the March and April-sown annuals, and likewise the tender annuals that have been raised in a 
hotbed. So common and so easily raised are Balsams, Schizanthus, &c., that a portion of those 
prepared for the greenhouse may be turned out into the flower-garden, where they will produce a 
beautiful effect 

I u* thinning annuals that have been sown in the borders, care should be taken to do it early, so 
that the young plants do not get so crowded as to injure alike those which remain and sueh as are 
to be transplanted. The superfluous plants should also be taken up carefully, that neitlier their 
roots nor the roots of such as are left may be damaged. It is better always to leave the 
healthiest plants, and to thin them, at flrst, to about half the extent they will ultimately need ; 
that is, if six or eight plants are finally to flower in the spot, twelve or sixteen should be left 
in the first thinning. As it is more than probable that the wet weather will bring out an 
abundance of snails and slugs, a few of the outer leaves of the cabbage or lettuce should be 
strewed round each plot of annuals, and examined every morning, to remove and destroy those 
which attach themselves to their under surface. They may be renewed occasionally, as they 
wither or are eaten. This is the best way of catching such vermin, and should be pursued like- 
wise with the tender plants that have been brought from frames, particularly those which are 
at all succulent, as Dahlias, &c. 

Where annuals are required to decorate the greenhouse, the balconies, or rooms of the dwelling- 
house, the sides of flights of steps, the orangery, &c., during summer, a few of the best of those 
which are taken out in thinning the patches in the borders should be potted, and kept in the open 
air or in a frame. This will save the trouble of raising them in frames. 

As soon as any plants are transferred to the open beds or borders, they should at once be 
prepared for occupying their destined position. If they are to trail over the ground, let them be 
pegged doivn, and encouraged to do so. And if they are to grow erectly, let them be immediately 
stdied and supported. No Dahlia should have more than one strong shoot ; and as this grows up^ 
it should continually be kept fastened to its stake, that high winds may not break it, nor a long 
tendency to a wrong position cause it, when properly fastened, to have an unnatural appearance. 
As the stems of Dahlias and some other plants swell considerably during their advancement, they 
must be tied loosely at first, and often examined afterwards to see that the bands do not cut them. 

From the wetness of the season, it ia most likely that Verbenas and all allied plants will grow 
rapidly and vigorously ; so that it wiU be necessary to keep the extremities of their shoots con- 
tinually pinched off, in order to keep down their luxuriance, and to make them branch and flower 
more profusely. By continuing to remove the early flowers for a time, the number, fineness, and 
durability of the later ones will be greatly augmented. 

In the management of house plants this month, there should be some alteration from that 
recommended in our last calendar. The sashes will now have to be opened more liberally, aa 
well to lower the temperature,, as to give the young wood the benefit of a good current of air* 
The frames and pits lately filled with half-hardy pkmts now being vacant, a quantity of the best 
dwarf greenhouse species should be transferred to them, where they can have any peculiar 
attention that may be needful ; and their removal will give the rest more space to stand in, so 
that they will receive an ample supply of air and light. Any tribe, such as Pelargoniums, that 
is yet in flower, should be shaded, to prolong their blooming season ; and Heaths should likewise 
be shaded at this time, whether blooming or otherwise. Where a show-house for blooming 
specimens is kept, this ought always to have a thin canvass shading ; for the flowers will tlius 
last much longer, and the house will be far more comfortable to enter. 

All plants in pots will require a great deal of water at this time ; and those of luxuriant habits 
should be watered with diluted liquid-manure. Hydrangeas that are bloomings Coxcombs^ 
Balsams, Gloxinias, &c., are of this class. Syringing should be almost daily practised in the 
Orchidaceoua-house, the stove, and the greenhouse ; and climbers, in any of these placeis should 
be duly trained and kept in order. Propagation may still be carried on. 



EPIDENDRUM SCHOMBURGKII. 



CU$t. 
GYNANDRTA. 



(Mr. Schembui^'t Epidcndrum.) 



natural OrAtr. 

ORCHIDACEJB. 



Orlt, 

MONANDRIA. 



OBmciUR CRAiucTBE.—C(a/yjr wanting. CaroUa-wiih 
1lv« oblong gprmdlng petals. iMhaium without a bom 
at the baae, tubular, embracing the column, with a 
broad erect platft Column terete, placed below the 
germen, gibbous. Anthers concave. Cap$ul9 oblong, 
three^ded, one-celled, three-Talved. 8eed» numerous, 
extremely mlnnte» roundish. 



SPBCincCHARAcrBR.— PtantepiphytaL £f(<m slender, 
a little spotted. Lsavti distichous, oblong, obtuse, with 
blood-red spots. SepdU and jfkal$ linear-lanceolate, 
acute, equal, very spreading. Column dub-shaped, 
elongated. LabeUum three-lobed, thiek at the base, with 
an elevated line in the middle ; lateral lobes broad, 
roundish, lacerated ; middle one euneately triangular, 
curled, acuminate. 



The genus Epidendrum^ as we have often intimated, is naturally separable into 
two classes, if habit be taken as the ground of distinction. There is the division 
with pseudo-bulbs, and comparatively long stout stalks to their scapes of flowers, 
which issue either from the base or summit of the pseudo-bulbs ; and there is the 
tribe which have stems, generally long and slender, with dense bunches of blossom 
on shorter stalks. 

To the last-named group belongs the species before us. The rest of its allies 
have, however, for the most part, greenish or pink flowers, wanting showy colours 
in the one instance, and having insufficiently large blossoms, or heads of them, in 
the other, to render them ornamental. This plant is, therefore, quite the gem of 
its class ; and, with E. cinnaharinum^ a very nearly related kind, stands among the 
more interesting and beautiful of the order. It has far more ample clusters of 
bloom than the majority of caulescent Epidendra, and the individual flowers are 
much larger than those of the best species, such as E, dlipticum^ &c. ; while their 
colour is a deep rich red, with a tinge of yellow in the centre. They remain per- 
fect, too, for a considerable time after expansion, being generally open from one to 
two months. 

It was introduced by Mr. Schomburgk from British Guiana a few years back, 
and sent to Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it has been frequently in bloom, and 
from whose noble collection our drawing was made in the month of July, 1841. It 
is now, likewise, in roost other large nursery establishments. 
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Messrs. Loddiges cultivate it like E. ellipticum and the other caulescent species, 
by planting it in a pot filled with rough heath-mould and potsherds. It seems to 
flourish in a warm moist house, and succeeds well 
where it can be suspended over a ciatorn, or a largo 
body of water, from which exhalations are constantly 
going forward. In the winter, it should liave a some- 
what drier spot, and will require scarcely any water, 
if kept in a cool house. In potting it atid all similar 
plants, the base of the stem, from whicli tlje roots are 
emitted, should be placed rather high in the pot, and 
above the general level of the soil. A small pot may 
be inverted in the one in which it vs put,, before the 
soil is introduced. 

To propagate it, it is only necessary to take away 
carefully one of the stems, and pot it eoparately. Or, 
sometimes the older stems will throw out lateral 
branches, which form roots at their base ; and when 
the tendency to do this is perceived, a Httle moas 
should be wrapped round such parts^ whicli, by bf^lng 
kept moist, will encourage the development of roots, 
and young plants will speedily be formed^ fit for 
detaching, and treating as separate spis^imens. The 
subjoined wood-cut shows the habit 
of the species. 
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SCUTELLARIA JAP6nICA. 



(Japta Skvlkap.) 



Ctmn. 



Oritr. 

OYMNOfiPBRMIA. 



Smimrml Ordtr, 
LABIATiE. 



tuae. Fkfwert in tennlnal spikes. Corolla with a long 
tube, deep blue, spotted on the lower lip and in the 
throat. 



GsMaaic CHAaAcnn ^Bee p. 99 of the last number. 

Bnarw CHAHAcm^-Pton^ apparently a small 
eveigieeu shmb. 8Umt quadrangular. Leaves oppo- 
site, petlolate, somewhat spoon-shaped, seriated, ob- 

Wb figured last month a very interesting species of this genns, which was 
remarkable for having brilliant deep scarlet fiowers ; and we now bring forward 
another kind, which, though departing less from the usual character, produces 
extremely beautiful blue blossoms, is a pleasing dwarf object, and appears to be 
either hardy and fit for growing in the open borders, or nearly so, and requiring 
only the protection of a cold frame in winter. 

S.japonica is one of those pleasing little plants which grow only four or five 
inches in height, are of a partially trailing character, and bear a profusion of showy 
blossoms throughout the whole of the summer. The blossoms are produced in 
comparatiyely large spikes, at the end of the principal or lateral branches, and 
besides being of a handsome blue tint, are prettily spotted in the throat. They are 
somewhat like those of a delightful little plant which is so common on our hedge- 
bankS| and is therefore scarcely noticed — the Chround lyy ; only they have a much 
longer tube, and are arranged with greater effect. 

As its name asserts, it is a Japan plant, and has been in the nursery of Messrs. 
Rollisson, Tooting, for three or four years. We had our drawing prepared there in 
June 1841, It is probably one of the many plants brought to light by Dr. Sie- 
bold, during his trayels in Japan. From its native country, the probability is that 
it will be found hardy enough to endure our winters. 

At Messrs. Rollisson's it has been treated as a frame plant, and grown in a 
pot, amongst Alpines and such like species, being exposed through the summer 
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moDths, and merely placed in a cold pit during winter. It is an excellent plant 
for mixing with a potted collection of Alpines, being of small dimensions, great 
beauty, a most liberal bloomer, lasting in flower a great length of time, and having 
blue blossoms, which are not very common in that class. It may also be culti- 
Tated with extreme ease, not being at aU delicate, and simply requiring the 
commonest soil. 

As a border plant, however, it will attain to a higher perfection than in a pot, 
and may possibly prove useful for planting in beds or patches. These it would 
cover with bloom throughout the summer. 

It can be increased by cuttings, or by division; or, if a small portion of earth is 
drawn up around the partiaUy trailing shoots, so as almost or wholly to cover them 
at the bottom, these will most likely root in the manner of Verbenas, and may 
afterwards be taken off. It will be desirable to test its hardiness by leaving a 
plant or two exposed in the following winter. 
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BIGNONIA PICTA. 

(StMakybloMOOMd Tnimp«t*flow«r. 



DIDYNAHIA. 



Naturai Onfcr. 

BIGN0NIACEJ5. 



ANGIOfiPERUIA. 



Oawnuc Cbaiuctbr.— Coiyx flve>parted, oyathifonn. 
CoroOa with a campaniiUito throat, flre-lobed, ventri- 
ooM below. Pod two-oeUad. 8«edt memlmiiAoeoiu, 
winfed. 

Sraciric CaAaAcrsR.— Ptanl an a ter gr ae u •hrab. 



Leaves dmple and oonjugate ; leaflets oUong and obo- 
vately oblong, acuta, iUghtly nndnlated. PeduneUs 
two-flowered. Calpx oatnpannlata, with eetaoeoua 
teeth. C^rottawithipreadlnf, oblong, obtnee, partially 
nndalatcd lobes, and painted with Tiolet-odoand tains. 



This handsome species has, we find, heen in British collections since the year 
1823 ; hut, like many of its allies, it is so shy in developing its flowers, that seyeral 
of our friends who have cultivated it for years have never seen a hlossom. Plants 
at Messrs. RoUisson's, Tooting, however, perfected some hlossoms last year in a 
stove ; and the same specimens have flowered again in the present season. Our 
figure was prepared from these in the month of April last. 

The plant is hy no means of a rambling habit, for, although its branches extend 
to a considerable length, it is so well clothed with evergreen foliage as to present, 
at all times, an agreeable appearance. The flowers seem to come out in pairs, 
towards the upper ends of the shoots, and are individually of a laige size, being 
almost three inches in breadth. They are of a deep lilac or purplish colour, with 
a whitish throat, and many streaks of a darker tint throughout. 

In the catalogues, the plant is marked as being an inhabitant of South 
America ; and Dr. Lindley suggests, in the Botanical Register, that it is ^' probably 
a Buenos Ayrean species, though of this there is no certainty." Speaking of the 
whole genus, the same gentleman justly says that " people have no notion of the 
rich and varied colours, or of the graceful forms, that are to be had among its 
many species, not to mention the magnitude of its flowers. All the tropics 
contain them ; and the attention of travellers in those countries should be par- 
ticularly directed to sending home their seeds, which soon come up." 

Although, when improperly managed, it is next to impossible to get B, pieta 
to bloom ; yet if rightly grown, and suffered to reach its maturity before it is 
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expected to flower, it bloesoms freely enough. Either a warm greenhouse or a 
cool stove will suit it. Still, it is perhaps the best plan to keep it in an inter- 
mediate house, or a kind of dose conservatory. In such a situation, it only needs 
to be placed in soil that is not shaded, or liable to be saturated with moisture, or 
too far from the glass, or very deep, or imperfectly drained, and it will speedily 
arrive at a flowering condition. But, when it has grown sufficiently large to be 
capable of bearing flowers, the great point with it, as with others of the genua, is 
to refrain frx>m pruning it, and let the branches take their natural course, unless 
they become too straggling. Under such management it will not fail to flower ; 
and it matters little whether it be planted in a pot or in a bed of earth. The 
compost suitable for it is quite an ordinary one, such as any mixture of heath- 
mould and loam, in which the latter constitutes the main part of the soil. 

About May or June is the fittest season for propagating it, and it should be 
raised from cuttings, which will need bottom-heat to start them. 
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CHOROZEMA SPARTIOIDES. 

(Broomllka Choroccma.) 

ClCM. Opitr. 

DECANDRIA. MONOOYNIA. 

Ncimnt Ordtr. 

LEOUMIN6BiB. 



GsMciuc CHAiucnEM.— Cla2|f» nearly flye-fMU'ted, two- 
lipped ; upper Up bifld, lower one three-lobed. Corolla 
with a yentrioose keel and abort wings. Stifle short, 
andnateb Stigma oblique, obtuse. Legume ventrioose, 
one-oelled, many-seeded, sessile or sab^seselle. 



Sptctfic CHARAcmu— PtonI an evergreen sbmlw 
Branches irregular, slightly drooping. Leaves few, see- 
sile, rather spatulate, retuse. Peduncles very long, 
axiUaiy. CoroUa large ; standard yellow, deep brown 
near the base, with streaks radiating fkcm. thsooes 
ufings purplish. 



It was with some hesitation that we were led to regard the specious plant now 
figured as identical with the diminutive objeet re|Hresented in the Botanical Cabinet 
of Messrs. Loddiges under the name of C. spartioideiy — the latter appears so 
exceedingly small ; and we are assured by those gentlemen that their plant neyer 
grew higher than three or four inches, and always seemed peculiarly small and 
slender. Nevertheless, though we are not sure that our plant may not be a superior 
variety, we feel satisfied that it belongs to the species, as well from the form of its 
foliage as the colours of its blossoms. 

We may remark here, too, that the specimen from which our drawing was 
taken, had been highly cultivated ; and exhibits a strength and luxuriance which 
are not very common to the species. Indeed, we hold this point before us as a 
principle ; never figuring a plant from an imperfectly grown specimen when it is 
possible to procure it in a better-grown state; and hence it is sometimes most 
erroneously considered that our plates are overdrawn or exaggerated likenesses of 
the objects we depict. 

In the present instance, we have only been able to show a portion of the speci- 
men. It grows up with a short stem, and then spreads out its branches horizontally, 
or in a partly drooping style. These branches are peculiarly irregular and zigzag ; 
but when the plant is nicely cultivated, it forms a low bush, not more than three 
inches above the soil, compact, and, during the blooming period, very showy with 
its fine yellowish flowers. It was raised from New Holland seeds several years 
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ago, and is a plant that commences blossoming about the month of April, and con- 
tinues nearly all the summer. 

This is one of those fine rooted plants which are easily injured, want frequent 
attention in their culture, and require to be managed well, or they are never worth 
growing. It should be potted high in the centre of the pot, in a compost of very 
fibrous and open heath-mould and loam, with the base of the stem, whence the 
roots proceed, left a little exposed. The shoots of the young plants must be kept 
duly shortened, while they are advancing ; for it is a species which, if not thus 
pruned, will straggle, become very weak and slender, and have a displeasing appear- 
ance. When the specimens are two years' old, however, the pruning may be almost 
wholly left off, as it is near the extremities of the shoots that the flowers are 
borne. After this time, the plant may be pruned in the winter. It will flourish 
in any light airy greenhouse. 

The species is multiplied, somewhat slowly, by cuttings, which should be taken 
from the branches that do not seem inclined to flower much. If they show any 
disposition to bloom, even after they have formed roots, the flower-buds should be 
timely taken away. It is extremely injudicious, in all cases, to suffer small plants 
to flower. 

Messrs. Young, of the Epsom nursery, frnmished the subject of our drawing in 
March, 1841. The wood-cut below gives its habitude. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. VL— MANURES AND THE FIXATION OF NITROGEN. 

In the article No. Y., a few facts were adduced concerning the effects obeerr- 
able on the application of Tarious decomposable substances, which we term Manurei* 
The subject is by no means exhausted ; — so far from it, that it appears we really 
know but very little of leading philosophical principles. In every quarter we not 
only perceive that attention has been directed to the preparation and advertisement 
of new manures as a source of trading emolument, but the press teems with the 
oonjeotoral theories of numerous writers whose experience scarcely, perhaps^ 
amounts to the observation of a few horticultural phenomena. 

Still, inquiry is alive and active, and therefore we may be assured that science 
will extend, and practical improvements follow. 

We shall shortly have occasion to allude to the authority of Liebig, who has 
pioneered the way to all the modem theories that have been ushered to light nnce 
the publication of his Organic Chemutry^ but previously must recur to that great 
principle of manuring which instructs us that every product of vegetable organized 
life must be placed either by nature or art within the sphere of the plant's attrac- 
tion ; and therefore if we propose to obtain luxuriant vegetables, perfect in all their 
parts^ we must apply manures which contain, in one form or other, all the elements 
of those vegetables. Now, leaves of all descriptions, as being parts of plants, 
must of necessity comprise the required elements, and as such we uphold them to 
be the best and safest of all manures. 

No one can take up a periodical of agriculture or gardening, without acquiring 
some ideas of what are the received opinions of the day concerning vegetable 
structure and function. He will see that most plants and their products develop, 
when decomposed by chemical processes, the elements which we call oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon ; and that some others peld a quantity of the gas caUed nitrogen. 
The leaves of trees in a state of decay, produce, in every instance, the three first- 
named elements, while those of the cabbage tribe, and similar strong-smelling 
herbaceous plants, afford evidence of the presence of much nitrogen. Here then we 
find all the components of organic structure, and therefore are justified in recom- 
mending half-decomposed leaves upon philosophical principles — that is to say, froni 
the induction of facts. 

We are aware that they who advocate the super-excellence of stable manure 
will exclaim against the use of leaves ; we must therefore appeal to experience^ 
In melon-growing, it is common to recommend pure, virgin, strong bam as a staple^ 
and this also to be trodden down to a solid bed of almost impenetrable texture. 
Mdons, doubtless, have been produced of fine quality under such treatment, but 
we are equally sure that they are grown with undeviating success by a process 
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disBunilar as possible to the one just alluded to. A gardener ivliom we have 
known for more than ten yean once sent a melon to the Royal table, the weight of 
which was above 24lb8. He has now a range of pits of fifteen lights each, seven feet 
long, the slope of which to the south sun is moderate, falling from the back nine- 
inch wall, three feet high, to the curb in front, about ten inches above the ground 
level. The earth was removed from the inside to the depth of. at least a yard, 
and this space was filled with tree leaves collected from the park and shrubberies, 
and in the first instance trodden compactly as a bed to produce bottom-heat. As 
the heat declined more leaves were added ; and thus, by degrees, a great mass of 
semi-decayed vegetable matter was produced, which has never been removed. 

Many years have now elapsed, but in this earth melons were and have been 
annually planted for the later crops, and no heat of any kind is applied internally 
or externally. After the removal of the melons, the earth is exposed to the weather 
for a few weeks, then manured, digged, and planted, with the strongest plants of 
Keen's Strawberry, obtained from the early summer's runners. With the plants a 
portion of garden earth is of course introduced, and that contains more or less of 
loam* The strawberries are planted in rows, a foot apart, and six inches asunder 
in the rows. 

We do not dwell upon the productiveness of the strawberry so treated, year 
after year, nor of that of the melons, which follow in routine, it being our object 
to impress the truth, that the pure vegetable manure of leaves contains all the 
toential matters that can be assimilated by the vital principle of most plants. As 
to the small portion of loam which is introduced, it consists, as we have before 
Stated, of nearly insoluble metallic oxides, and therefore confers texture and con- 
sistence only to the leafy compost, ticaves, moreover, do not introduce any 
common weeds ; some fungous matter may be, and is, generated, but none of the 
weeds of the feurm with which the land is covered by the use of common stable 
and yard manure. 

We are now led to the subject of specific individual manuring, which, were it 
understood, would produce effects of the greatest importance to farming and 
horticulture. In Liebig's work, there is an appendix at page 213, upon *^ Ths 
Manuring of the Soil in Vineyards ;" it is worthy of much attention. 

The writer, M. Krebs, of Sechcim, says, ** that nothing more is necessary for 
the manure of a vineyard than the branches which are cut from the vines them* 
selves. 

'^ My vineyard," he adds, ^^ has been manured in this way for eight years, 
without receiving any other kind of manure, and yet, more beautiful and richly 
laden vines could scarcely be pointed out. I formerly followed the method usually 
practised in this district, and was obliged in consequence to purchase manure to a 
large amount. This is now entirely saved, and my land is in excellent condition. 

•* The foliage 'ftdls from trees in a forest only when they are withered, and 
they lie for years before they decay ; but the branches are pruned from the vine in 
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the end of July or beginning of August whilst still fresh and moist. If they are 
then out into small pieces and inized with the earth, they undergo putrefaction so 
completely, that, as I have learned by experience, at the end of four weeks not the 
smallest trace of them can be found. '^^ 

From the authority of ^* Henderson^s History of Wines,'' we also find that, 
^' The best manure for vines is the branches pruned from the vines thems^ves, cut 
into small pieces, and immediately mixed with the soil. These branches were 
used as maiiure, long since, in Bergstrasse. M. Fraunfelder says^ *' I remember 
tiiat twenty years ago, a man called Peter Miiller had a vineyard here which he 
manured with the branches pruned frt>m the vines, and continued this practice for 
thirty yean. His way of applying them was to hoe them into the soil after 
having cut them into small pieces. His vineyard was always in a thriving con- 
dition — so much so, indeed, that the peasants speak of it to this day as a wonder.' ^ 

Without vouching for the facts above cited, it can be affirmed that ever since 
the publication of them by Liebig, we have practised the method recommended, 
and have had convincing proof of the rapid decomposition of the green prunings, 
and no other manure haa been applied to the vines under glass, — yet their growth 
is richly luxuriant. 

If it can be experimentally shown thai the leaves and other herbaceous portions 
of any plant usually thrown aside as rubbish are specifically appropriate to the 
individual itself, what a valuable discovery will be made ! The vine, for instance, 
requires frequent prunings, and to a very great extent ; peach and nectarine trees 
are disbudded and repeatedly pruned; the prunings contain all the peculiar 
products of the several trees, — and these, if deposited in the ground within reach 
of the roots whUs in a ^em tMs^ may be rationally supposed to develop all the 
elements that Nature has rendered suitable to the constitution of each. The 
doctrine is theoretical^ but no one can impugn it till he have brought it to the test 
of experiment. 

All artificial manures contain elements more or less foreign to any individual ; 
but that cannot be said of the material now alluded to : we therefore feel justified 
in urging a fiur and impartial trial of a plan which is safe and very simple in 
itself. Care will doubtless be required so to introduce the prunings as not to 
wound the roots of a tree ; but it will not be necessary to move the earth to any 
great depth, and therefore the danger of injury by the tool is not worth mention. 
It is notorious that the roots of fruit-trees are but too apt to penetrate into a bad 
subsoil ; if then we can introduce a perfectly safe and appropriate substance, rather 
above the roots, and only just so deep as to ensure its decomposition under the 
surfaoe-soil, the rootlets will be attracted thereby, and revel in the enjojrment of 
purely nutrimental elements, void of those antagonist principles which are inimical 
to the health of the phint 

HYiefixtOkn of nyirogen is a question which still occupies much of the attention 
ef our modern writers. The characters of this important principle of atmospheric 
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air have been already alluded to nader their proper head ; what we want to know, 
or rather what many persons are solicttous to ascertain is, how, and by what 
agency, the gas called nitrogen and aasote becomes united with the other more 
general components of living vegetable bodies. Before reference to any theory, it 
must be clearly understood that the presence of nitrogen is essential in all the 
processes of fermentation ; hence it is always found in wheat, gluten, and the leven 
of fruits — of the grape particularly. Nitrogen is also one of the chief ingredients 
of the volatile alkali called ammonia. 

Now, the theory of the great Liebig may be adduced in a very few lines :^he 
inquires (p. 09, 70)—^* How, and in what form, does nature furnish nitrogen to 
vegetable albumen, gluten, fruits, and seeds ?" The solution of this question he 
finds very simple. ^* Plants grow perfectly well in pure charcoal, if supplied at 
the same time with rain-water. Rain-water can contain nitrogen only in two 
forms, either as dissolved atmospheric air or as ammonia. Now the nitrogen of 
the air cannot be made to enter into combination with any element except oxygen, 
even by emplojrment of the most powerful chemical means. We have not the 
slightest reason for believing that the nitrogen of the atmosphere takes part in the 
processes of assimilation of plants and animals ; on the contrary, we know that 
many plants emit the nitrogen which is absorbed by their roots, either in the 
gaseous form, or in solution in water. But there are on the other hand numerous 
facts, showing that the formation in pLmts of substances containing nitrogen, such 
as gluten, takes place in proportion to the quantity of this element which is 
conveyed to their roots in the state of ammonia, derived from the putreiisction of 
animal matter." 

This is the theory of Liebig, which by some is stoutly combated. In truth, 
we know not what nitrogen is, though we can prove that it constitutes four-fifths 
of the atmospheric volume. It may be simple and elementary, yet the conjecture 
may be hazarded as far more probable, that itself is a compound^ and therefore 
decomposable by organic life. 

Ammonia is certainly traceable in rain-water ; but it is extremely difficult to 
determine whether the atmospheric vapours receive it altogether from the putrefac- 
tion of dead bodies, and of the decomposing masses of manure, &c., or in a certain 
degree from the quantity of soot which passes into the air. 

Be this as it may, rain-water certainly owes its softness not only to the absence 
of the chalk, but to the existence of a small quantity of that volatile alkali called 
ammonia. 

It therefore appears of little consequence, whether the nitrogen be derived from 
the air, or by the introduction of ammonia viith rain into the roots ; and subse- 
quently, from the decomposition of that alkali in the vegetable cells, whereby its 
nitrogen and hydrogen are separated, and become united to other substances in 
order to form compounds, specific to each individual plant. 

While we admit that Liebig may justly claim the presence of nitrogen in the 
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ammonia, as one prime source of its fixation in Togetable tissue, we see no reason 
to believe that the air itself may not be made to yield a supply from the strong 
affinities brought into play by the living principle. At present, while our 
Ignorance remains so profound, we must be content to know facta that exist, and 
that nitrogen is frequently a necessary constituent of vegetable bodies. 



LEAF-MOULD FOR EXOTICS. 



One of the most prominent characteristics of horticultural literature in the 
present day, is the examination and discussion of those agents in soils which a£fect 
the growth of plants, either chemically or mechanically. The fact that no plant 
can flourish unless its roots have a free development, and that no condition, however 
suitable, in which the branches and leaves may be placed, could, of themselves, 
suffice to keep the roots vigorous, and the whole specimen healthy, ought long 
ago to have been more distinctly recognised and acted upon by cultivators. Now 
that attention has been drawn towards the matter, however, it is desirable to meet 
this freshened inquiry, by pointing out a few principles which apply to the 
subject; and likewise to furnish some suggestions as to the best materials for 
improving the texture and properties of earths, whether for delicate plants that will 
thrive out of doors, or for those that require more or less of artificial protection 
and warmth. 

To deal first, then, with principles, — since all peculiarities of practice ought to 
have a sound basis of that kind, — we would refer to the true office of soils in the 
economy of vegetation. Earths are of value to plants in many ways. They 
affisrd a medium, by the spreading of the roots through them, for sustaining 
plants in their right position. They shelter the roots from light, which would 
injuriously alter their texture and nature ; and from the full influence of the air, 
which would generally prevent the exercise of their functions. At the same time, 
they are so permeable to air, and so aoted upon by light, that the fluids they 
contain are continually being changed and modified. 

But the chief circumstances in soils which affect plants are the extent of their 
porosity, in admitting a circulation of airs and fluids ; their yielding character, in 
respect of allowing the roots to shoot readily through them ; and their chemical 
constituents, with reference to the < supply of proper nourishment. These must of 
course be varied, according to existing peculiarities of situation, or of the species 
cultivated ; but as a common rule, especially in regard to potted plants, it may be 
observed, that an open soil, through which air and fluids can freely pass without 
stagnating, and which the roots can easily pierce, ia as essential to superior culture 
as it is to have a due amoimt of light, &c. for the leaves and branches. 

The texture of soils has been hitherto far too much disregarded in the culture 
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of exotics; and it aeems to have beea forgotten that there is an unalterable 
tendency in small particles of earth to lie close to each other, and even to oon« 
solidate, when brought into contact, thus either throwing off the water from their 
surface, or holding it too long in the mass. The sifting of soils» therefore, in order 
to use the finer portion, has been a great evil ; and the addition of sand, with the 
view of rendering them more porous, has rather augmented the miscliief ; for 
every one knows how difficult it is to get fluids to circulate among sand, when the 
latter is at all dry. Hence the more recent practice, educed from the known laws 
of nature, that the laiger the particles of matter brought together, the greater will 
be their interspaces and general porosity, while they will become proportionately 
less liable to amalgamate, is to employ those earths, for plants in pots, which are 
made up of the coarsest, and lightest, and least adhesive ingredients, and to mix 
with them similar pieces of stone, potsherds, &c., to increase and maintain their 
porosity. 

If we might illustrate our meaning by a bold metaphor, we should say that all 
soil intended for potted exotics should be literally like a sieve, or a pieoe of 
canvass or netting, through which the water might flow as soon as it was poured 
on it ; only that each particle should absorb just enough to moisten it throughout. 
This we should consider the perfection of a soil, in relation to its mechanical 
properties; and this is unquestionably indispensable to the attainment of the 
cultivator's highest objects. 

Still, there are several barriers to the preparation of such a compost, on account 
of the necessity of providing for the plant's sustenance; adequately rich earths 
being ordinarily somewhat adhesive. Loam, in its more nutritive state, is com- 
monly inclined to be clayey, or at least, rather too retentive of moisture, and 
disposed to adhere too mudi into a mass. When very light and open, again, it b 
often sandy and poor. Heath-mould, on the other hand, is sometimes so full of 
siliceous matter, and so free horn vegetable fibre, that it is the woist of all earths 
for remaining porous, and will soon settie down into a sour ball, either impervious 
to water, or entirely saturated ; whereas, when it is nearly all fibre, and destitute 
of sand, thus constituting the most easily drained of soils, it will only suit those 
plants which require very little nourishment from the earth, such as Heaths and 
OrchidaoesB. 

Taking all these matters into account, we have gained the conclusion that 
leaf-mould, used alone for some plants, and in conjunction with loam or heath-soil 
for others, offers so many advantages, that every person having a garden should 
save all the leaves 'they can command, and appropriate them specifically to the 
purposes of cultivation, particularly with plants that are grown in artifioal 
circumstances. In the first place, it is so porous that we have never seen it bind 
into a mass ; and the pot must indeed be badly drained in which it holds an undue 
quantity of moisture. Secondly, it is much richer than heath-soil ; and contains 
just enough of nutriment to bring the majority of shrubby plants to a high degree 
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of luzurianoe, without dhniniBhuig their produeiion of bloom. And thirdly, 
though 80 open, and so well adapted to let the water pass away, there is no soil 
that is sooner permeated by moisture, or that gets so thoroughly and efficiently 
wetted by any application of fluid. 

We proceed to speak primarily of its employment in a simple state. The 
growers of terrestrial Orohidaoefs, as the species of Bleiioy Phaius^ Calanthe^ &c., 
are by no means unanimous in the recommendation of any particular soil ; many 
preferring the heath-mould which they apply to those of the epiphytes which are 
cultivated in pots, and a few choosing rather to give them a loamy earth. 
Undoubtedly, some of the finer kinds have been found to succeed in loam ; but 
there is much danger in the use of this material, on account of its liability to bind 
or to become saturated in the alternations to which it must be exposed. Yet, 
wherever it has been tried, and a perfect drainage has contributed to its success, 
the plants grown in it have invariably been raised to an unusual height of richness 
and splendour ; thereby proving that they need something more nourishing than 
heath-mould, or, at any rate, that a stronger soil greatly improves them. 

By some strange inconsistency, when heath-mould has been used for the same 
kind of plants, instead of being prepared in lumps, and of a fibrous nature, as for 
the epiphytes, it has mostly been reduced considerably, a more sandy sort being 
selected, and scarcely any drainage mingled with it. Passing by this, however, 
the insufficiency of nutriment in heath-mould may be fastened on ; and, as we 
have before shown that loam is not an appropriate material, we come to advocate 
the employment of leaf-mould universally for terrestrial Orchidaceous plants. It 
appears to us to possess every requisite quality for keeping them in health at all 
seasons, and also for making them greatly superior, both in foliage and inflorescence, 
to the condition in which they are generally seen. 

We include, in the preceding observations, the more hardy of the species ; for 
example, the North American Cypripediums, the New Holland kinds, and the 
most interesting of our indigenous spocies. All the difficulties in managing these 
would, we believe, be at once dissipated, were they to be planted in a well-drained 
border of leaf-mould, in a shady place. 

It allows, too, of much question, whether a portion of the more epiphytal 
species, which are now grown in baskets and pots, filled with heath-mould or 
sphagniim, might not be really benefited by being planted in leaf-soil. The 
thought has repeatedly occurred to us, that epiphytes have yet been very little 
more than grown, not euhiwOed; and that something might be done to ameliorate 
them to the same extent to which the beautiful shrubs of our greenhouses and 
stoves have been improved. Should this be attempted — and we hope it will — 
there seems no way in which such fine results are likely to be obtained, as by the 
appKoation of leaf-mould instead of heath-soil. And it must be remembered that 
many epiphytes actually locate themselves spontaneously in the cavities of old 
trees, where there is a quantity of decomposed woody matter ; so that^ this being 
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at intervals round their margin. It is also an excellent plant for growing in tubs 
or large pots, to place about the flower-garden or pleasure-grounds in conspicuous 
positions, or to stand in the conserratory, or portico or hall of a mansion, for pur- 
poses of occasional decoration. But, as its pleasing scent can hardly be appreciated 
out of doors, it is perhaps best adapted for keeping in a warm greenhouse or 
conservatory, in pots or tubs, where, without any forcing, it will come into bloom 
sufficiently early to prevent its appearing too common, while its fragrance will be 
brought readily within reach. Treated in this manner, it constitutes a really 
attractive plant. 

It is multiplied by layers or by grafting on stocks of R» pontkum. The latter 
is the most economical plan, as it only requires a small portion of a shoot ; but it 
is probable that the layering method will best retain the habits of the plant. 
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LABfcHEA BIPUNCTATA. 



(Two.pitlnMa-l«ir«d LabichM.) 



DIANDRIA. 



Katmrmi OrJtr. 
LBQUinNO&fi. 



Gbnuiic CHAiUGTM.>-Ciiiyjr of Ato aepals, nearlj 
ragii]ar,deoidiMNii. Petafo Atc^ roundUb-obovrnte, nther 
orbioular, dmuIj aquAl, •preading, exoeedlng the oftlyx. 
Atomeiitf two, hypogynous ; filament* rery abort ; an- 
tben two-odled, thick, andiedp unequal, opening by a 
■nbopereulale pore. Ovarp on a ehort etipe^ obliquely 
ovata, oblong, oompraeeed, ending in a anbnlate etyle, 






Btiffma rimpl&— Don't Oard- 



oontainlng two o?ula. 
and Botanp. 

Spscific Crabactse.— Pton( an orcrgreon ahnibp 
LeafHt almple, alternate, narrowly oblongs aome of tbem 
having two atlirabarppointa,otbera only one. Flower$ 
in abort raoemea, axillaiy, yellow, with a brown blotob 
at the baae of the petala. 



A NEAT and rather sbowy greeDhouse shrub, the flowers of which remind us, in 
their size, form, and colour, of Euthalei maerophylla^ a handsome Swan River 
herbaceous plant, of recent introduction ; but, being a shrub, and lees straggling in 
its character, the present object is of more value, while, when grown fovourably, it 
will possibly be quite as profuse as the EuthaUi in its production of bloom. 

Seeds of it were imported by Mr, Low, of Clapton, from the Swan River 
Colony, two or three years ago, and the plants have flowered repeatedly in the 
Clapton nursery. From a specimen which was blooming there in the month of 
April last, we had the accompan3ring figure taken. Judging by the specimen in 
question, we should describe it as a plant disposed to grow erectly, and not to 
ramble, but to attain the height of three or four feet when left unchecked. Indeed, 
it has much of the upright tall habit of Hovea CeUii^ when that species is unpruned, 
and subjected to no peculiar treatment ; though L, hipuneUUa has a freer develop- 
ment of branches. 

The flowers are borne in a kind of short raceme from the axils of the leaves, 
and are not at all inclined to be terminal. They abound most, however, towards the 
top of the plant ; which is perhaps a necessary circumstance in all tall specimens. 

We have little doubt that, when differently managed, this plant would a^ 
readily yield to culture as many other well-known greenhouse shrubs, and become 
as dwarf, bushy, and free-flowering. To bring about these conditions, it should be 
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treated pretty liberally in regard to soil and pot-room ; mixing a quantity of leaf- 
mould with the loam used for potting it in, and giving it a larger shift than is 
aUowed to common greenhouse plants generally. It ought, at the same time, to 
have its shoots kept stopped while they are growing, so as to induce it to remain 
low, and to throw out a number of laterals. Such treatment answers admirably 
with Lalage omata^ and this la a species of a very simikir nature. 

It blooms in the months of March, April, and May ; demanding only a light 
and airy place in any greenhouse. Cuttings, taken off in early spring or summer, 
root with freedom. 

The genus is named after M. Labiche, an officer of the French ship Uranie. He 
accompanied Freydnet in his voyage round the world, and died on his passage to 
the Moluccas. The species is named hipunetata on account of some of the leaves 
having their point split into two. This characteristic is, however, by no means 
general; and looks almost as if the point had been split artificially. 
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FUCHSIA EXONIENSIS. 



(Th« Exeter Pucluia.) 



Clasa. 
OCTAIVDRIA. 



Nmtmral Order. 

ONAGRACRfi. 



Ordtr. 

MONOGTNIA. 



Ommc CnARACTCB^^IVfte <i^ea/yx adhering to the 
OTKrimn at the haae, and drawn out at the apex into a 
oylindiloal tjmnHdeft tuhe. wfaoae lohes aoon hX\ off. 
PitdMis four, alternating with the lohes of the oalyx, and 
inserted in the upper part of the tuhe ; rery rarely 
wanting. Stamens eight Ovarp orowned hy an nroeo- 
late gland. 8tpU filiform , erowned hy a capitate stigma. 



Berry ohlong, or orate-glohose, fonr-Talved, four-celled, 
many-seeded.— JD(m*f Ottrd. and Botany, 

Bpwanc CRABAcnm.-- A hybrid hetweenF. oordifolia 
and glohoaa, sharing the habit of both, and baring long 
spreading ilowers, the calyx of which is rioh c 
and the corolla deep Tlolet purple. 



Thb floricultural markets are now rapidly becoming filled witb all kinds of 
hybrid Fuchsias, between some of which the most discriminating judge would 
scarcely be able to perceive any tangible distinction, or one which could be expressed 
in words. And this is in great part due to the hybridist taking hybrids which are not 
themseWes sufficiently distinct in habit, or in the form and colour of their flowers, 
to breed from ; the result of which practice must always be an increased confusion 
among the sorts, without obtaining anything novel enough to deserve special notice 
or culture. It cannot be too much urged on the attention of those who seek to 
obtain good seedling hybrids, that the parents must, in all cases, be very distinct 
species ; or, if themselves seedlings, they should be equally different. 

By following out this principle, the beautiful Fuehiia now figured has been 
raised by Mr. Pince, of the firm of Lucombe, Pince, & Co., of Exeter, between 
F. eordijolia and F. ploboio^ the former being the female, the latter the male parent. 
It was thought, in the experiment, likely that the fine long flowers of F. cordi/olia 
might be united with the superb colours of F, ghbona ; and this object seems to 
have been very well accomplished ; for F. Eaoniemis^ besides a kind of intermediate 
habit and foliage, has large flowers, which have a long tube, expanded deep crimsony 
scarlet sepals, and a dark purple corolla. 

It was raised during the spring of 1842, and planted out in the open l>order 
with many other seedlings. It first flowered there, and has proved to be quite 
hardy at Exeter. 
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We cannot say much concerning it from personal observation ; bat we are 
informed that it blooms freely, and is a very handsome plant. The flowers are 
certainly fine, and of the very best colours. It would appear to bloom best when 
suffered to produce its blossoms at the natural season, and not at all forced forward. 
A cool greenhouse or pit will therefore be most favourable. 

Like all hybrids of this class, it should have a tolerably rich soil, and a rather 
large pot. Either leaf-mould or rotten manure should be freely mixed with loam 
to form a compost for it ; and it will require to be carefully watered in the summer, 
because Fuchsias are apt to be injured by drought at this season. 

Its propagation is effected by cuttings; and we understand that Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, Sc Co., intend sending it out this month. 
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No. VII. 

We have already dwelt at some length upon the appropriate excellence of 
decayed tree-leaves as a manure, and it is with pleasure we perceive that their 
value begins to be appreciated. The substance of leaves comprises all the chief 
constituents of trees, shrubs, and their organic products : hence it may be safely 
inferred that it is always bad policy to remove fallen leaves from the surface of 
shrubberies during winter, inasmuch as they tend not only to form a protective 
covering, but because, having undergone a partial decay upon the ground, they 
produce dress of the best quality when carefully forked, or digged into it, just 
before the return of spring. 

As leaves are so important during their decay, we are naturally led to inquire 
into their agency while growing, and endowed with the principle of life ; and here 
our attention is directed to the leading article of the Gardeners* Chronicle of July 
1st, which comprises siz propositions, all of great consequence, and worthy of 
profound investigation. 

^'1. If all leaves which a tree will naturally form are exposed to favourable 
influences, and receive the light of a brilliant sun, all the fruit which such a plant 
will produce will ripen perfectly in a summer that is long enough.'" 

There is a bold assertion contained in this passage, which pointedly assails the 
entire practice of wall and espalier-training from beginning to end ; for, to say 
nothing of the amputation of at least half the laterals during the winter regulation, 
the whole course of spring and summer management comprises an unintermitting 
displacement of buds, leaves, and young shoots ; and yet we generally obtain an 
ample production of very superior fruit. Still, the theory is mainly supported by 
familiar facts : witness the utter degradation, in point of size, colour, and flavour, 
of cdl the fruit upon a currant and gooseberry-bush, the leaves of which have been 
devoured by the caterpillar {larva of tenthredo^ or saw-fly). But, while we insist 
upon the indispensable necessity of healthy leaves — whether we regard them as 
active instruments of nutrition, or merely as organs of transpiration — it is wise 
not to attempt to prove too much. All the leaves attached to a fruit-bearing shoot 
are unquestionably vital, or, at least important to that individual member and its 
appendages ; but we may be permitted to question whether the leaves upon a 
secondary, or lateral, perform any functions beyond those essential to the shoot to 
which they are attached, or that they contribute to the general sustenance of the tree. 

^* 2. If all the leaves of a tree are exposed to such influences, all its fruit will 
advance as far towards ripeness as the length of the summer will admit of ; it may 
be sour and colourless, but that condition will be perfect of its kind.^^ 

The above is little more than a repetition of No. I — glancing, however, at the 
condition of winter pears, figs, &c., which remain unperfected by the sun's 
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influence of one season. The proof or sabversion of the theory might be obtuned 
by cutting away every fruitless branch of a pear or other tree, reserving only 
those with fruit upon them. If, by comparison of two trees or bushes of the 
same species and variety, the fruit of the one which retains all its branches be 
found superior, it might be fairly inferred that leaves, however remote, exert some 
general influence upon the plant ; and we know that Mr. Knight entertained that 
opinion with respect to the melon plant at least. 

" 3. But if all the fruit which a healthy tree will show is allowed to set, and 
a large part of its leaves is abstracted, such fruit, be the summer what it may, will 
never ripen." 

The truth or fallacy of this generalization most be found in a mode of treat- 
ment which is never adopted by any one worthy of the name of gardener. Take 
away all the leaves, and you degrade all the fruit ; divest a fruit-branch of all its 
foliage, and a local injury will follow ; remove the leaves from unfruitful branches, 
and the buds upon them will be paralyzed : but we have no proof, founded in 
practice, that the fruitful shoots will suffer by careful pruning ; at all events, 
hundreds of laterals and supernumeraries are cut away every year from peach and 
nectarine trees. The smaller shoots, or spurs, have a fruit at their base, are 
frequently shortened to within a bud or two above that fruit, and yet every sound 
fruit matures to luscious perfection. Would it do so were all the developments 
which proceed from eyes, retained at the spring dis-budding, permitted to remain 
without subsequent regulation ? 

^* 4. Therefore, if a necessity exists of taking off a part of the leaves of a tree, 
a part of its fruit should also be destroyed. 

^^ 5. But, although a tree may be able to ripen all the fruit which it shows, yet 
such fruit will neither be so large, nor so sweet, under such circumstances, as if 
a part of it is removed ; because a tree only forms a certain amount of secretions, 
and if those secretions are divided among twenty fruits instead of ten, each fruit 
will, in the former case, have but half the amount of nutrition which it would 
have received in the latter case.^ 

The conditions implied in Nos. 4 and 5 demonstrate that Nature does not 
provide the means to perfect her own productions ; in other words, they show that 
art must be called in aid, otherwise its limited ^^ secretions ^^ are not sufficient to 
bring to excellence the fruit which a tree develops. If, therefore, it be admitted 
that the balance of nutritive and productive powers supplied by nature be imper- 
fect, we must appeal to art ; and, as it is seen that wall-fruit of transcending 
qualities is obtained upon trees from which the pruner rescinds three-fourths of the 
subsidiary branches, it becomes less than doubtful that severe pruning is beneficial 
when the quality of fruit is the grand desideratum. 

The object in view should always be duly considered, otherwise we mistake 
principles. We have repeatedly contended against amputation and pruning of any 
kind, if vitality and perfect growth of timber (as in forest-trees) be contemplated. 
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because the fibrous system of all the members appears to be closely oomieeted ; 
but the perfectibility of table fruits depends upon a mode of treatment which 
compromises the vital energy of the tree; and therefore the operations of the 
gardener ought to be guided by experience, under the tuition of a sound physio- 
logical theory, 

^* 6. The period of ripening its fruit wiU be accelerated by an abundant foliage, 
and retarded by a scanty foliage." 

Such are the propositions ; and as the writer applies them *' especially to the 
Vine," and protests against the ** rigorous summer pruning" and '^ destruction of the 
laterals " so generally enforced, inferring that early maturity and excellence of 
outrof-door grapes is entirely owing to a large quantity of growing wood laid in 
during summer, we must appeal to facts, and endeavour to combine order and 
precision with the conditions required to perfect an ample crop of excellent fruit. 

The general truth inculcated by the theory we deem to be undeniable ; but 
experience, constant observation, and the actual manual operations of above twelve 
successive years upon Vines which cover a lofty and extensive space of waUing, 
have proved to demonstration that unremitting attention is indispensable to 
obviate the *' confusion worse confounded," which would inevitably result from 
leaving Nature to her own sportiveness. Nevertheless, most cordially do we go 
hand-in-hand with our theorist, in the following principles : — ^*^ It is a mistake to 
imagine that the sun must shine on the bunches of grapes to ripen them — Nature 
intended no such thing. On the contrary, it is evident that Vines naturally bear 
their fruit in such a way as to 9oreen it from the nm, and man is most unwise when 
he rashly interferes with this intention. What is wanted is the full exposure of 
the leavei to the sun ; they will prepare the nutriment of the Grape — ^they vrill 
feed it, and nurse it, and rear it up into succulence and lusciousness." 

This is very good, and it accords sufficiently with the more general principles 
of the venerated master— T. A. Knight — whose own epistles we refer to from time 
to time with more than reverence. He it was who taught that in dwarf and open 
standards all the branches should be rendered so orderly and open as to admit the 
solar ray to and through the centres of each apple and pear tree ; /le directed the 
exposure of the foliage of his noble Persian melons to many square feet of glass for 
every single fruit ; and he instructed, never wantonly to cut away one leaf that 
could be conveniently exposed on its upper surface to the full ray. 

But we must not enlarge ; and as this work is devoted chiefly to ornamental 
gardening, our remarks shall be general, after offering a few more practical 
observations to reconcile sound theory with fructiferous results; and, first, to 
conclude the subject of the Vine. We recommend Clement Hoare's work upon that 
tree, as it cannot fail to prove a guide to any one who intends to form a vine upon 
one of the best possible models which can comprise productiveness and facility in 
the management. 

If a vine be trained according to his *Mong rod" system — the perpendicular shoots 
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ariging from one or two mother branches conducted horizontally ahnost close to the 
surface of the ground — all the rods ought to be trained a yard apart from each 
other at the final regulation of November, not one subsidiary shoot being suffered 
to remain, unless the annual renewal of all the bearing branches be contemplated 
in lieu of continuing the spurred rods. 

These yard spaces will furnish scope to the fruit-bearing laterals, which ought 
to be secured and laid in at an angle of about forty-five degrees with the perpen- 
dicular rods. Herein it is that we agree with the writer of the propositions, and 
would abstain from removing a single leaf from the fruit branches till the crossing 
shoots advance nearly close to the uprights, when it will be needful to pinch or 
stop them at the top joint. 

But as a crowded treo would utterly prevent the due exposure of all the leaves 
of the fertile shoots to the rays, it will be essential to break away every new or 
supernumerary development from the horizontal limbs — and such are apt to 
appear in rapid succession. While, then, we would nourish and tend with great 
caution every employed leaf, we must avoid intrusive new members. The tree so 
managed will cover an entire wall with verdure, though it be twenty feet high. 
As to the laterals, they should be stopped ere they intermingle and hide the light 
from more important leaves, or when they appear to check the swelling of the 
clusters ; and here we would put the question to the real practical Vine-grower — 
whether he have not frequently observed a leading shoot, destined to lengthen a 
rod, to outrun a cluster which has been left upon it, so as to arrest its enlarge- 
ment, if not altogether to deprive it of nourishment ? 

As to spur-bearing fruit-trees, no pruning is admissible till late in July, and 
then those subsidiary shoots which project from spurred branches must be cut back 
so as to cause the lowest buds to enlarge. 

FlotDering and etergreen shrubs are cultivated for ornament; therefore, as 
figure is a main object, the knife must be employed to confer it. We know that 
prunings are inimical to health and vigour, but these are sacrificed for efiect ; 
philosophy teaches facts, but fashion requires compliances, and therefore it is 
entirely futile to insist upon the rigid observance of natural laws. 
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Roots are to plants something like what the stomach is to all kinds of animals, 
for, where the functions of this are diseased, or fail to act efficiently, the whole 
system is speedily rendered unhealthy. And it may be laid down as an axiom of 
unvarying application in the culture of exotics, that where there is an abundance of 
healthy roots, any specimen that is otherwise properly treated will be in a flourish- 
ing state ; while the converge of this will always lead to the opposite results. 
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A principle nearly akin to this was recognised in our last Namber, where the 
effect of soils was in question. It is here more prominently stated, in order to 
consider the influence of another and very different agent ; for whatever good may 
accrue firom the judicious selection and mixture of soib, the advantage will be little 
better than nugatory, as regards stove-plants, if they are left to become cold, and 
therefore liable, even with the best mechanical appliances, to get sour or saturated. 

In the earlier times of plant cultivation, scarcely any stove species was grown 
without being plunged in fermenting bark, or other source of bottom-heat ; and 
though the appearance of such plants certainly will not endure comparison with 
modem specimens, that are reared without such a stimulus, the latter fall almost 
equally behind those which, besides every other known advantage, are yet subjected 
to a heating power from beneath. It is thus proved that it nvas not the use of 
bottom-heat, but the absence of various additional expedients now in vogue, which 
kept the plants of olden cultivators in an inferior condition ; and hence, that it is 
not wise to discard a thing which the most trivial experiment will show to be of 
the utmost benefit. 

As we have asserted the importance of having healthy roots to plants, we shall 
now endeavour to indicate how the application of bottom-heat is likely to bring 
about that dedrable object. That plants cannot thrive much without good roots 
may be seen by cramping them in very small pots, when the stunted specimens, so 
common in China, will be obtained. But if those very specimens, even after they 
have been so treated, were to be planted in a free congenial soil, and have every 
other necessary assistance, they would soon develop themselves in a more natural 
and healthy manner, because the roots would then have proper play, and receive 
all due stimulus. 

Now, it is well known that certain conditions of temperature, light, and 
moisture, are essential to the growth of all vegetables ; but it is sometimes for- 
gotten that a particular degree of these are quite as requisite to the roots as to the 
more exposed portions. To speak only of heat at present, a plant brought from 
the tropics may be excited by the application of atmospheric heat and moisture ; 
but its developments will never be so fine and so luxuriant as they would be if it 
had, at the same time, the aid of a stimulus to its roots from below. Growing 
branches and foliage may serve, for a while, to impel the roots to push forth. 
They will not, however, long maintain their action, on account of themselves 
becoming weak and languid when unsupported by the roots ; and unless the lattei^ 
begin and remain to be the first in motion, or at least advance concurrently with 
the more exposed parts, true healthiness or productiveness (that is, the highest 
degree of both) can never be realized. 

To attain the condition last mentioned, it is requisite that the heat (which is 
the principal stimulant) be as great, or nearly as great, in the pot as it is in the 
air. Where no artificial temperature is employed from below, it need not be said 
that the soil in pots, in ordinary cases, must be far colder than the atmosphere ; 
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and when, as generally ocean, the rays of the snn cannot reach that soil, it will 
often become so cold as to render the water administered in some degree stagnant 
and putrid, in spite of the best drainage. 

The philosophy of bottom*heat, then, is, by making the soil in which plants are 
groYiring nearly as warm as the atmosphere, and by thus exciting the roots and 
keeping them growing as fast as the branches, to give a constant and healthy 
supply of nutriment to the latter, and so to promote the entire well-being of the plant. 

That such a practice is conformable with the procedure of nature in the 
countries from whence our stove plants are derived, is perfectly clear. Yegetatton 
there grows mostly in the rainy season, which is immediately succeeding the dry 
season. During the dry period, the earth is almost baked i^ith heat, and thus, 
on the fall of rain, it becomes a literal hot-bed, sending forth a nearly incessant 
volume of vapour. Here, consequently^ is the natural method of furnishing 
bottom-heat. 

But the uses of a direct supply of heat to the roots of plants do not end with 
the excitation of the roots simultaneously with that of the branches. They are of 
a much more general and varied character. The soil, besides being thus made 
warm and genial, is prevented from holding too much water, and the practice is 
therefore a great auxiliary to drainage, which is one of the most influential agents 
in the culture of plants. With this perfection of drainage, too, there is a constantly 
attendant augmentation of fertility ; for a plant in soil through which fluids can 
circulate rapidly never loses its productiveness, when other circumstances are alike 
propitious. 

Bottom-heat is further beneficial as affording the means of guarding the roots 
of plants from the casual fierceness of a summer sun, of keeping them more 
uniformly moist, and of diffusing a delightful moisture through the atmosphere. 
We assume here, however, that the pots are plunged in the heating material, a 
practice which we consider inseparable from the system. Too frequently, in hot 
summers, when the sun is shining in all his fervour, his rays, falling on the sides 
of pots containing tender plants, speedily dry up the soil and injure the roots. 
This is avoided by the plunging attendant on the use of bottom-heat. By watering, 
likewise, the material in which the pots are plunged, as well as the soil within 
them, the moisture can penetrate the pots from without, and keep up a more 
equable supply, without the trouble of such oft-repeated waterings as are necessary 
in common circumstances. The same moisture^ also, existing in the bed employed 
for plunging in, will spread itself, by evaporation, through the air of the house, and 
so maintain it in a far purer, more favourable, and unfluctuating state, than water- 
ing the paths, flues, or hot-water pipes would do. 

We shall notice but one more benefit arising from the employment of bottom- 
heat, which is, that it hastens the development of the branches of plants in the early 
part of the season, by this means giving them more time to mature their shoots, 
and even itself contributing to the accomplishment of that end. It is the most 
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appropriate way of assifiting their spring and summer growth ; and, according to 
our long-since declared views, the spring and summer constitute the time at which 
alone plants require artificial stimulation. 

Although so few cultivators evince a consciousness of the advantages of hottom- 
heat, on a large scale, it is easy to show that all acknowledge its value in some 
instances. In propagation, for example, cuttings or seeds of plants from warm 
climates are very rarely put in without heing plunged in a hed that is heated 
from below. Gloxinias, Gesneras, Achimenes, and other fast-growing plants, are, 
moreover, seldom cultivated in a stove that is not furnished with bottom-heat. 
And if the principle that bottom-heat facilitates superior growth, or the formation 
of roots, be thus universally subscribed to in a practical way, there can surely be 
no reasonable objections to the general carrying out of that principle^ so as to include 
every kind of stove-plant. 

In respect to the fittest mode of creating bottom-heat, there will probably be a 
difference of opinion among practical men, some preferring that produced by bark, 
as the cheapest, and others deeming that caused by a hot-water apparatus superior, 
because most easily regulated. Most unquestionably the bark-bed is the simplest ; 
but it requires occasional stirring and renewal, which may be inconvenient. 

Whichever method may be fixed upon, there should be a raised brick -pit for 
applying it ; — in the centre of the house, if it be a span-roofed erection, and forming 
the body of the house whether there be or be not a path at the back of the pit, in 
a structure with a lean-to roof. The height of this pit and of the paths must be 
determined by the height of the house, and the tallness of the plants intended to 
be grown. For plants of from one to three or four feet in height, the top of the 
pit should not be more than four and a half or five feet from the roof, and about 
three or four feet above the walk. Half a brick will be quite a sufficient thickness 
for the walls. 

If bark is to be used, the bottom of the pit should be filled, to the depth of two 
or three feet, with pieces of the rough branches or roots of trees, mixed with some 
rough stones, in order to form a thorough drainage. On these, the bark should be 
placed to the depth of a foot or eighteen inches, according to the size of the pots 
to be plunged ; and the actual depth of the pit will thus be four or five feet, for 
it should be filled a little above the surface-level, to allow for a little settling. 
When the heat of the new bark is somewhat subsided, and the whole is thoroughly 
settled, the plants may be plunged into it about half the depth of the pots, putting 
ihem in up to the rim after the temperature has been still further lowered. By 
the use of heat-sticks, the amount of heat may always be ascertained ; and on its 
&lling away considerably, the plants can be taken out, and the bark turned over. 
Subsequently, the addition of a little fresh bark will be necessary at each stirring. 

Where heating by hot water is chosen, the pipes should be arranged in the 
lower part of the pit, and chambered in by thin slabs of stone or slate, which 
should be perforated to allow the heat to pass through them. A layer of gravel- 
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stones, or broken free-stone, or rough brick rubbish, should then be placed on the 
partition thus made, and on tliat, again, there should be a layer of sawdust or 
bark which has lost all its fermenting properties, to plunge the pots in. This may 
be of any required depth. As a substitute for stone or slate to cover in the 
chamber, rude logs of wood, laid pretty closely together, may be found of service ; 
and an open gutter may be used instead of the common pipes for heating, if it 
should be more approved. 

To destroy wood-lice or other insects that may collect in the bark, sawdust, or 
whatever else is employed, the readiest plan is to pour boiling water over it when 
the plants are taken out for shifting, or when it is being turned over. Those 
disagreeable Fungi that likewise appear and spread so rapidly on bark, may be 
removed by the same means, even while the plants are in the bed, if the water be 
applied carefully, so as not to go near the roots. It will be of no use, however, if 
the water is not boiling at the time it is poured on. 

The kind of plants which we have had in view almost exclusively throughout 
this paper, are those which require the temperature of a stove. Of these, Orchi- 
dacesd will stand first ; for they are perhaps the most benefited by bottom-heat, 
since plunging shelters their roots so thoroughly, and the atmospheric moisture 
obtained through watering the heating material is so congenial to their nature, 
while their notorious love of warmth is also thereby satisfied. From observation, 
and from the very nature of the plants, we can assert that no treatment induces 
such a beautifully healthy growth as that in which bottom-heat is a leading feature. 

Various other sorts of stove-plants are included in our recommendation. 
There is the tribe which has succulent habits, such as the Gesneras and Gloxinias 
already mentioned, and for which bottom-heat is mostly thought essential. Then 
there are the handsome shrubs, such as Ixoras, Bondeletias, &c., to which a little 
bottom-heat is exceedingly advantageous ; giving them altogether an improved 
aspect, and, by developing and ripening their wood more perfectly, increasing their 
production of bloom. There is further, the interesting class of climbers, which 
are often unfitted for blooming by being planted in some low comer, where their 
roots get too wet and cold. We know nothing so efficacious as bottom-heat (in 
connexion, of course, with other needful aids) in bringing climbers into a blooming 
state. It makes their wood healthy, and enables it to fulfil all its natural functions ; 
and where this is done, the plants are sure to flower well. 

We shall not, however, carry our enumeration to a greater length, as all stove- 
plants, whether coming beneath the divisions we have specified, or belonging to 
different tribes, will necessarily fall under the same rule ; and when we glance at 
existing collections of these objects, and observe the comparatively trifling advance 
in their cultivation which has been made of late years, we can hardly hesitate to 
attribute it, in great part, to the neglect of bottom-heat. It afl^ects not our 
argument in this or any other case to say that plants are made to look very well, 
to grow luxuriantly, and to flower vigorously without the aids of the methods we 
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cdvocate* The question is, would thej not be improved by the treatment we 
preeoribe ? And if they would, — as, we think, no one will deny, — ^it would be 
di£BicQlt to justify indifference to such superiority. 

Far beyond the limits of stoye-plants, however, will the principle extend which 
we have sought to establish. It will hold good of all pUtnts, that keeping the 
roots adequately warm is indispensable to their perfection. And a strong case in 
favour of thorough drainage, as well as of keeping the roots of greenhouse species, 
and of plants in the open border, within the influences of the sun, will thus be 
made out. Stagnant or superfluous water always entails additional coldness ; and 
a great rule is frustrated thereby. We have not space to enter more largely 
into this subject, and can therefore only throw out these brief hints as a^kind of 
indicator of the direction in which inquiry would be profitable. 

To go back to stove-plants, we must state that the period at which we would 
recommend the application of bottom-hoat is simply during the spring, summer, 
and early autumn. The temperature of a bark or other bed should be suffered to 
die away gradually in the autumn ; and if the plants are left plunged in it through 
the winter, they will need scarcely any water. Perhaps it would be the wisest 
plan to take them ont in the autumn, level the bed, and place them on the surface, 
with pieces of slate, stone, or brick beneath them. 

There is yet a material, however, of which we have not yet spoken, and which 
may be applied advantageously as a means of providing bottom-heat in stoves. This 
is the leaves of trees ; which, if coUected towards the end of the winter, and 
placed in the pit of the house about the middle or end of February, will furnish 
an excellent heat for two or three months. This will also be a good mode of 
lacilitating the decay of the leaves, in order to form leaf-soil. They must be well 
watered at the time of being introduced, and the pots should not be plunged in 
them at first, lest the heat prove too violent. When this has become more 
moderate, they may be slightly turned over, and the pots may be inserted to the 
rim in them, as in bark. 

Should the use of either leaves or bark be considered unsightly in an ornamental 
house, their surface may be readily covered over with a thin layer of bark, in a 
state of almost thorough decay, or of leaf-mould, or any light soil. This need not 
be employed so extensively as to render its mixture vrith the heating material at 
all objectionable, when the latter has to be stirred or turned over. 

In every instance where bottom-heat is supplied, it is msot essential that it 
should never be allowed to become too strong, or to exceed the general temperature 
of the house. It is also indispensable that it be kept from getting into a dry 
burning condition, by frequent waterings on the surface. With leaves, especially, 
these states have to be vigilantly guarded against. Too powerful a temperature 
to the roots of plants would, when dry, have a highly prejudicial effect ; and, if 
duly moist, the influence would be a kind of forcing, which is by no means to-be 
desired, as it would entail genend weakness and superfluity of growth. 

VOL. X.— NO. cxv. Y 
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It must likewise be a point in the cultivator's attention, thai plants plunged in: 
a heating material be not kept in pots of too small a description, or too long in the 
same place without examination ; because, in consequence of the stimulus bottom- 
heat gives to the roots, these, if not dulj furnished with room to extend themselves 
in the pots, will often grow through the aperture at the bottom, and extend them- 
selves far into the bed. When they come to be removed from thence, the best 
supporters of the plant will, in such case, have to be entirely taken away ; and, 
where the species is at all delicate, the specimen will be seriously throvm ba6k. 

Perhaps the simplest, easiest, and least questionable mode of giving bottom- 
heat to stove-plants in the summer, is by keeping them in pits or frames at thai 
time, and filling up the houses with annuals and those other species which happen 
to be then in flower. It is at least certain that the trouble and expense of such a 
plan would be less, that the plants would be greatly advantaged by it, and that 
all houses seem most appropriately frimished during summer, when they are filled 
only with flowering objects. 

If frames were selected for the purpose, the heat might best be derived firom a 
dung-bed, made up like those for melons and cucumbers, and kept up to the 
required temperature by what are termed linings, after the heat of the bed itself 
bad lessened. It is notorious how beautifrd Gardenias and other plants flourish in 
a dung-heat ; and there can be no doubt that most stove species would gain a 
verdure and healthiness in such circumstances, which are not to be obtained but 
by measui^es of this character. 
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So extensively has the practice of grafting Cacti been adopted of late years, that 
it has ceased to be a matter of wonder, and no one would now be surprised to 
see any strange combination of tlie species of this tribe. As the experience of 
cultivators deepens, however, considerable modifications of existing systems are 
efiected ; and many of the older methods of procedure are laid aside, to make way 
for more approved plans. 

Formerly, the Pereskia aetdeata, from its decidedly woody and slirubby nature, 
and from its producing a goodly number of vigorous roots, was almost the only 
stock on which Cacti were grafted ; the object of the process being to obtain a 
curiosity, or, in the case of some kinds, as EpiphyUum truncatum^ to secure a more 
healthy condition for the plant by putting it on a less delicate stock, and one whose 
roots were less susceptible of injury. More recently, it has been ascertained that 
some of the stronger-growing kinds have the healthiest possible roots if potted in 
a richer and more suitable compost than the miserable soil which vras once given 
them ; and that, by using them as stocks, an important improvement in culture may 
be effected, concurrently with the attainment of additional safety to peculiar species. 
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By this comparatively new process^ Cereus spedodssimus and even some of the 
yet larger sorts, have come to be habitually employed as stocks, and the common 
Epifh^Uum ipecioium is proved to be so greatly enriched by being grafted npon 
it, that the best culturists seem now to make this practice a rule among them. 
Bat, besides E. tpeeioiumy the more specions E. Acksrmanni and E. iplendidum^ 
with the seedling varieties that approximate to them in character, have been treated 
according to the same standard, and very beautiful objects they all become when 
thus managed. 

We have seen them prepared after this fashion in several ways* First, there 
18 the half-standard ; a variety in which the stem of the stock is cut off within 
abont twenty inches or two feet of the base, and the grafts inserted on the top. 
These, after several years, and by a little pruning, form themselves into a fine 
large head, which, by the flezibleness of the branches, assumes an inclination down- 
wards, which materially adds to the beauty of the specimen. Then, there is a 
form in which the stem is left considerably longer, so as to constitute, when the 
scions grow on its summit, a tall standard, less sjrmmetrical than the last, but very 
carious and interesting. A kind in which the stem is still shorter than the first 
ef these, while, when the scions grow freely downwards, they nearly hide that 
stem, is perhaps the most pleasing of the three forms thus specified. 

A second division is created by having a specimen with several stems for the 
stock, and cutting all these down to about a foot from the edge of the pot, then 
inserting grafts both on the top of them, and down the sides. From three to five 
stems is the fittest number for the purpose ; and a plant, so grafted, would make, 
in time, a remarkably dense and bushy object, through which, when in flower, it 
would be impossible even for the eye to penetrate. 

Of a yet different description is a specimen similar to the last, as regards the 
quantity of stems, though these, instead of being cut down, are trained spirally 
round a barrel-shaped trellis, firom a foot to eighteen inches in diameter, and two 
feet high, either open or arched over at the top. These stems are stopped when 
they reach the summit, and grafts are then put into them, all over the outer 
surface, not more than two or three inches apart. A plant is formed in this 
manner, which, in point of splendour, has scarcely anything to equal it ; while, 
when the grafts have grown properly, the expedient that produced it is not 
discernible. In fact, if covered in at the top, it looks like an immense bush ; and, 
in favourable seasons, it will have hardly an inch of its surface unadorned with 
flowers. 

The design of all these measures is to strengthen the stems and flowers of the 
species or varieties used as grafts, and to make them into specimens of a character 
which could not be otherwise obtained, or only by waiting an extraordinary length 
of time. Thus, the Epiphylla would never form standards, and would be a great 
many years in growing into large bushes, which, when actually produced, would 
most probably be bare at the bottom, and have a tendency to unhealthiness, that 
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must yearly be on the increase. On the grafkbg system, however, large plants 
could easily be had in a few years, and the specimens, instead of decaying and 
getting shabbier in appearance, would annually grow healthier and more bushy, 
for a considerable time after arriving at a fine blooming state. 

It would not, moreover, be the mere strength of the stock of Cermi •pedih 
iiiiimus which constituted its recommendation. That species is alike soitable for 
the operation, in consequence of its capacity, not only of enduring, but of flourishing 
better iu, a highly nourishing soil, in which there is much decayed manure, and to 
which water, holding a large amount of manure in solution, can be liberally 
applied. It is on this account that it is chiefly valuable as a stock, because its 
richness will necessarily be imparted to the grafts, and the strength of the whde 
can so readily be kept up by artificial means* 

But we wish to speak also of a plant which is much less used in grafting than 
the Epiphylla, and is more ordinarily grown in pots on its own roots. It is the 
Cereu9flagell%formu> Conspicuous for being a creeping or pendent-growing plant, 
it will not succeed at all if treated as a climber ; and many amateurs who are 
ignorant of this circumstance, or who do not know what to do with its stems when 
they hang over the edge of the pot, reaching down to the stage, and who never 
think of suspending it, fasten it to erect stakes, and thus spoil it. 

Two or three years ago, we met with a nice method of treating this plant, as an 
object of curiosity, or where there is not convenience for hanging it up to the roof 
of the house. It is to graft it on strong stocks of PereJda aculeaia^ firom two to 
three feet high. It unites itself admirably to the more woody substance of that 
plant, and its drooping stems seem to be quite at home when hanging around such 
a stem. In three years from the time of grafting, some of them had grown nearly 
two feet in length, and the aspect of the specimens was really very pleaang. 
Unlike the Epiphylla, C. flageUiformu would not, we think, be fit for grafting on 
C. ipeciasissimus J since, however much vigour it might gain by the union, its 
stems are so slender that there would be a want of proportion between them and 
the stout stock on which it was growing. 

As a rule, applicable alike to all descriptions ot stocks employed in this manner, 
it must be stated that every shoot, whether from the base or any part of the stem 
of the stock, should be cut^dosely off immediately on its being noticed. Of equally 
universal application, as respects the scions, is the direction that either their points 
should be cut off at the time of grafting, or shortly alter they begin to grow ; and 
that they be cut back at any subsequent period,' if they become too rambling or 
insufficiently bushy. It is most incorrect to suppose that such plants will not 
bear pruning, for, in the circumstances alluded to, they absolutely require it; 
although when they have once been induced to branch freely at the base, very 
little further reduction will be needed. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAVTIF17L PLAITTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOB JULY. 

Canata^ua BNSiFOR'ais. " Where there is ample room in a warm BtoTe, this elimber is well 
worthy of a place. It has gmierally heen considered to be a nattre of Jamatea, someiimes of the 
East Indies ; bnt, in this latter case, it seems to haye been oonfoonded with the C. gkuUaiat a tmljr 
Indian plant* Dr. M*Fayden, whose book is full of Talnable remarlcs, obserres, * Sloane oonsidera 
this species to be indigenous to the ishtnd of Jamaica, and says that the seeds were^ in his time, 
used by some as food, and given to fittten hogs. I do not find, however, on inqmiy, that any use 
IB, at present, made of them, except that they are commonly planted by the negroes along the 
maigin of their provision grounds, from a superstitious notion, probably of Afriean origin, bot 
rery generally entertained, that the < overlook' (which is the trivial name of ttis f^ant) fblfils 
the part of a watchman ; and, from some dreaded power ascribed to i^ protects the property firoiB 
plunder.' The above notion of its being a native of Africa, seems to be eonfirtned by the bet 
that seeds were sent to Mr. Vettch, of Mount Radford, Exeter, from Ashaatee, togeitfaer with 
those of many other native plants. It flowered in Bfr. Yeitch's nursery, in November, 1842.'* 
The pfaunt is considered an annual, with handsome foliage, and reddish purple flowers^ veiy like 
those of the common Sweet Pea. Bot, Mag. 4027. 

DBmio^Bimc cucumbr'imvm. <<A native of New Holland, whence it was sent to Meesn. 
Loddiges, from Mr. Wm. Mae Leay. Of the locality for it in that country we are uninformedv 
It very much resembles a heap of Httle cucumbers, whence the name has been derived. Those 
bodies are apparenti^ leaves, terminating the short articulated stems ; but they require ftnrther 
examination, for they may be of the nature of pseudo-bulbs. The flowers appear from the base 
of the cucumbers in threes. They are dirty white, with long narrow sepals, and petals striped 
with pink, and a three-lobed lip, whose middle division is crisped very much, and fine wavy 
elevated ridges along its centre." It is a most curious littie plant, adapted for growing on a log 
of wood. Bot. Heg. 37. 

Lt'gastb pla^na. The genus Lpcatts is a division £rom MaxUlaHa. This species is ^a 
Bolivian plant, imported by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it flowered in October last. It is 
conspicuous for the large eize of the leaves, and is, in fiict, very near L, maerophfUa, from 
which it differs in the petals being quite even, not undulated, and in the lateral sepals being much 
more exactly oblong ; added to which is a greater degree of bluntness on the tubercle of the lip. 
The beauty of the flowers of L. plana is &r greater than the maeroph^Ua, which wants the rich 
red wine-colour of the pUnt before us." It is cultivated in turfy peat, in a warm-house, and no 
part of the pseudo-bulbs should on any account be buried in the s<nl. BoL Reg. 35. 

Ma«c^tia bxooria^ta, <* This genus consists of a group of curious littie Melastomaoeous 
plants, having almost the habit of heaths. They are all found in tropical America, in mountainous 
places, or in elevated sandy deserts, and give a peculiar feature to the places where they grow. 
In our gardens they are almost unknown ; that here spoken of, from the collection of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion, being the first that we have met with in cultivation. It 
will succeed best in a stove, potted in one half leaf-mould, mixed with loam and sand in equal 
parts. A good drainage is necessary, and plenty of water at the roots at all times. While in 
flower, syringing should be dispensed with altogether, for the moist atmosphere in a stove is quite 
sufficient After the flowering season is over, the pUnt should be cut back ; at least all slender 
branches should be removed, in order to produce a supply of young wood for flowering the 
following year. It is propagated by cuttings." The species has small opposite leaves, and 
numerous pinkish-white blossoms. Bot, Reg. 31. 

Mosxo'dks luxa^tum. *In mentioning the existence of this singular plant," says Dr, 
Lindley, '< we some time since spoke of it thus : — ' When Mr. Ross, the collector to G. Barker, 
Esq., of Birmingham, was in the neighbourhood of Valladolid, in Mexico, there was brought to 
him some manses of a plant reported to be of great beauty. They arrived safely in England, and 
one of them has at last flowered, proving to be tins species ; a most extraordinary plant, of large 
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aize, of a stately habit, with a rery delieiouB firagranoe, altfaouf^ powerful, but with no brilliant 
oolonn to render it what tee call handsome. Its flowers are three inches in diameter, pale 
lemon colour, fleshy, rather globular, but so distorted by the complete dislocation of all the 
parts, that it would be difficult to ascertain their real nature, if it were not for the token giren by 
the labellum. The latter has a deep brown streak drawn down its middle^ and coTers over the 
column like a hood. The leaves of the plant are about three feet long, narrow, deep green, with 
ayery fine glaucous bloom upon their underside. It is worthy to be associated with even 
Sohralia macrantha in the choicest of all collections of these pUnts," and is cultivated like the 
Cktsseta. Bat. Reg, 33. 

Nbmatam'thub longipeb. In the Botanical Magazine, this name is given to the plant already 
fiigured by us as Columnea tplendens, 

OxTLO^Biuu. obova'tum. ** As an addition to the hard-wooded Australian shrubs with yellow 
pea flowers, this is acceptable, and forms a pretty greenhouse plant, which lasts in blossom for 
some time. It is the species intended by Mr. Bentham by his O. cuneaium, as we have ascer- 
tained by comparing it with one of the original specimens from which his specific character was 
formed ; but we cannot regard it as distinguished from O. obavaiumf and, as that name has been 
applied to it in the nurseriea, we adopt it in preference. It is best cultivated in a soil which is 
ratiier poor, composed of very hard loam and heath-mould, and should be kept in a cold pit, 
where it is quite secure from frost during winter.*' It was figured from Messrs. Low and Co., 
of CUpton. Bot, Reg. 36. 

PoRTtTLJL'cA sPLEM^DEifS. << We prosumc ibis to be a mere variety of P. Thellueonii, but if so 
it is one of singular beauty. Its origin is, however, unknown to us. Seeds of it were purchased 
of Mr. Charlwood, in Covent-garden, for the Horticultural Society; and in the Chiswick gardra 
it flowered in the autumn of 1842. It is a charming tender annual, about a foot high, which 
flowers; most abundantly from July to September, and is adapted either for the greenhouse or 
for the open border in summer.** The flowers appear to be of a very deep rich crimson, and 
similar in form to those of P. ThellutoniL The seeds should be sown about the middle of 
March. 

Tm/LLiuB acau'lis. ** Among the most curious plants that have been procured for our 
gardens by tlie liberality of the East India Company. It has, in many respects^ the appearance 
of a little ErarUhiiy of which it will probably prove the summer rival, for it does not flower till 
July. Whether or not the flowers will always preserve their dwarf stature, or whether, as it 
becomes stronger, this species will elevate itself a little more, cannot at present be ascertained. 
This is remarkable in it, that the flowers are not globose as in the old species of TroUiue^ but 
spread open in a starry manner, like those of our Anemone. The petals are deep orange ; the 
carpels are fifteen in number. It is a neat, yellow-flowered, hardy herbaceous plant, growiog 
freely in a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and in rather a damp situation. It is increased 
either by seeds, or by dividing the old plants ; but the young phmts grow but slowly at first, and 
will not flower before the second season." BoU Reg. 32. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL 
SUBURBAN NURSERIES. 

AcHiM^BMBS hultifl'ora. This showy plant is now flowering at Mr. Glendiuning's nursery, 
Tumham Green. It is |)art of Mr. Gardner's Brazilian collection. The plant is a good deal 
like a Afimulus in appearance, having smooth leaves, which are irregularly jag^^ at the margins, 
and numbers of handsome lilac, partially fringed flowers, collected almost into a spike towards 
the top of the stems. It is said to be an annual ; but thb is probably doubtfuL 

AcRo'pHTLLTiH vEif'oBUM. Although, when but indifferently grown, this species possesses 
little that is attractive, it becomes, under congenial treatment, an exceedingly beautifal phuit, as 
has been shown in several places this season. Its dwarf character, and its long feathery spikes 
of whitish flowers, which are slightly tinged with reddish, and last in bloom at least a month, 
render it a most ornamental greenhouse plant. It should be grown in a rather enriched loamy 
soil, which is vwy turfy, open, and well drained, and must not be stinted for pot-room. The 
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ettttings from which it is propagated ought always to hare the tops eat off, or the same operation 
shoald be performed early on the young plant to render it branchy at the base. 

As'ridbs a'ffink. One of the finest and most graceful plants of its class ; bearing long 
branching racemes of deep pink and white blossoms. It has much of the character of the lovely 
Saccolabiums, though the floral racemes are longer and branching, while the individual flowers 
are larger and haye a looser and more flowing arrangement It has lately flowered in a very 
superior style at Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting. 

Gala'mthb Mas'vca. A very handsome Indian species ; probably one of the showiest of the 
genus. It has strong and stiff, yet comparatively short spikes of flowers, the individual blossoms 
being large and deep pink, with a dark pinkish purple lip. The Utter changes its colour to 
brownish as it fades. It is very finely cultivated by Messrs. RoUisson, Tooting, and is at present 
blossoming freely in their Orchidaceous house. The same plant continues blooming for two or 
three months. 

Ctrto'gbras refle'xa. First named Hoya eoriaeea, but since changed to the above ; this 
elegant plant blooms nearly all the season with Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, who first intro- 
duced it. It is a pleasmg, low-growing shrub, with very fine leaves and large bunches of whitish 
waxy-looking flowers. These are drooping, like those of Hoffa eamosat yet more densely 
produced, with considerably reflexed instead of flat segments, and very nearly white without a 
shade of pink, besides being a Uttle yellowish in the centre. It is a most valuable stove ornament 

Er'ica Cavendishi^aha. Allied to E. depreua, both in habit and inflorescence, but very 
distinct from it, and much superior. It was raised by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, a few years 
back, and named after the Duke of Devonshire. The plant is a free-grower, with deeply 
verdant foliage, and rich yellow flowers. It yields admirably to culture, and becomes, under 
good treatment, one of the handsomest of Heaths. Messrs. Rollisson and others have had it in 
bloom for several weeks. 
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At this season of the year, the Petuuias, Verbenas, &c., that are planted in the flower-bedsy 
will evince a disposition to grow too rampant, and spread beyond the boundary allotted to them ; 
encroaching on the turf w)iere the beds are separated by grass, or on the box -edging, where they 
are surrounded by one. In the first case, it is desirable that they should not descend on to the 
grsss, which they would somewhat injure, besides destroying the outline of the bed, and merging 
it too completely into the lawn ; while, in the other, it is alike necessary that they should not 
cover the box, as they would do it much harm by their shade, and very probably kill some of it, 
thereby making it irregular. To keep them within due bounds, however, it will not do to cut 
them with shears, or with a knife in the same manner ; but the principal shoots should be severed 
farther within the given space, leaving the smaller ones, to take off the appearance of pruning. 
These, again, must be cut back when they grow too long, in the same way, still having a sncoession 
of shorter ones to furnish a more natural and easy outline. 

Some evergreen shrubs, particularly common laurels, are so much inclined to grow rambling^ 
and are with such difficulty kept in a close bushy state, that it is well to prune them now, besides 
pruning them in winter or spring. By cutting back some of the most prominent shoots^ they will 
be induced to throw out a number of htterak again before winter, and the general eompactnefs 
of the bushes will be much promoted. 

We have lately observed, in many places, that the numerous seed-pods have not been removed 
from the Rhododendrons, even where the plants are not in a strong or healthy condition. In snch 
cases, it is of considerable use at once to cut them off, for the vigour of the shrubs will be greatly 
increased by the operation. As Rhododendrons are now fast maturing their growth, it should not 
be delayed for a single day. The benefits of the process will be apparent in the following season. 
Where there are choice specimens of Portugal Uurels, too, it may be worth while to remove all 
the old flower-stems before the berries are formed. These shrabs have flowered in urafloal 
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abtmclanee this yeftr, and will aasaredly be BtimigUMiied hy hmag piwrenfeed firom ripenmg their 
fruit. It may appear a very tronblewmie buamefls to those who are eontent to leave tiieir gardeoe 
to Nature's tendaaee ; but they who wish to cultiTate them will willingly adopt any sneh expedient 
by which they may be improved. 

What has thns been said extends to most shmbs and flowers in the havdy department. Sweet 
Pess will bloom again if their flowers are plneked as they lade. Sweet-williams will flower well 
through another season, when their decaying heads of blossom are taken away. Mimnlns 
oardinalis will flower in the antomn, if its recent flowering shoots be cut oif. Stocks bloom a 
second tune, provided their infloresoence is cut early, just as it begins to wither. China Roses 
blossom afresh under the same treatment The bulbs of Lilies, &Cy are strengthened if their 
flower-stems are severed before they oommenoe seeding. Sngle Rockets^ Larkspurs, and many 
others, flower a second time, and every kind of herbaoeoos plant is benefited, by having its 
flowers abstracted as they die ; while, independently of this, the garden is rendered much more 
tidy by their removal. Indeed, it cannot be kept neat without such attention. 

But the advantages of the practice do not cease with hardy phmts. All frint-bearing 
ornamental species, the seed of which is not deared, should be spared the exhaustion of 
developing it ; and no fruit, save that which is in itself ornamental, ought to be seen in the 
greenhouse and stove. The berry of C^iumnea Sehieduma is a pleasing object ; but it greatly 
weakens the plant. Those of Fuchsias ought to be plucked off in an early stage. And so on 
through all the tribes, taking in the Pelargoniums, &c., that are in the flower-beds, and, in the 
majority of instances, cutting off the flowers as soon as their beauty wanes, before there has been 
time for fruit to fonn. Among the house Pelargoniums, too, if, instead of pruning them all at this 
time, a few of the smafler qieeimens that have not flowered very abundantly were simply to have 
their old blossoms plucked and be taken to some half-ehaded spot, under an east or west wall, 
and there plunged in the border, still keeping them in their pots, th^ might blotmi again in the 
autumn, and come in then as acceptable ornaments to the greenhouse. 

This is the proper period for budding Roses and other pUnts that are to be thus multiplied. 
In addition to the usual kinds which are budded on standards, it is a good practice to put a few of 
the more compact-growing climbers on standard stocks. When they grow, they will necessarily 
take a pendent character ; and, if slightly pruned, they will make veiy beautiful objects for the 
Uwn, creatmg a fine variation from the more formal-headed ones commonly seen. 

It is also the season for propagating Pinks, Piootees, and Carnations, where they have not yet 
been attended to. The first kinds are increased by cuttings, usually called pipings, which will 
strike in sandy soil, under a shaded hand-glass, in front of a south walL The Piootees and 
Carnations are multiplied by layers, pegging the best shoots down into some light soU prepaied 
for the purpose, and running a sharp knife through that joint which comes nearest the actual 
bend. None of the leaves, either of Pinks or these phmtB^ should be at all covered by the earth. 

Greenhouses and stoves may now have more air, and attention should be given to hardening 
the wood of the young shoots, and preventing them from growing afresh, by free exposure to l^t 
and air, and by a more cautious supply of moisture. The syringe or the small engine will 
occasionally be useful, to invigorate the pUnts, and waah off any insects that may make their 
appearance. 
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BARKERIA SPECTAbILIS. 

(RcmafkaM* Bark«rU.) 

Clmt*. Ordtr. 

OYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 



ORCHIDACK& 



SpMiricCHAiucm. — Ptewl an epiphyte. Stemt 
ojVtadrlml. Leaveg lanoeoUite, aouto. fladiy, • little 
tinged with nddUi brown. Raeemt loom, many- 
flowered. SfjNite linear-lanoeoUfeft PcCote ovate^ aeu- 
nrinate. £«*««Mm orate-lanoeolate, three-keeled. 



Gbitbric CiAiiuktmK.-'Sepati and petals equal, free, 
mcmhranaoeona, rery spreading. Labeltum smooth, 
entire, naked, onncate and pointed, preoied eloee to the 
oolumn. Ce^Mmn petal-ahaped. Anthers foni^oelled, 
fleshy. PolUn-masses four, with as many Ugalnto re- 
flezed eandionUs, connate In pairsi 

For the introduction of this species, which is one of the most lovely of Orchidacees, 
cultiTatora are indebted to G. U. Skinner, Esq., whose exertions in stocking the 
country with fine plants of this charming tribe are familiar to every grower. 

Writing about it in the Botanical Register, Dr. Lindley remarks that, ^* under 
the name of Flor de Isabel this plant forms one of the votive offerings of the Gua- 
temalese. It forms a tuft of cylindrical stems about four or five inches high, each 
of which bears two fleshy lanceolate acute leaves, separated firom each other by 
intervals of about an inch. The raceme rises out of some brown dry sheaths, and 
in the plants that have flowered bears about six most lovely nodding blossoms ; but, 
according to Mr. Skinner, it varies in length from three inches to a foot, producing 
as many as twelve flowers in a raceme. The expanded flowers are nearly three 
and a half inches wide, their colour is a bright lilac ; the labellum is white at jthe 
base and in the middle, lilac at the edge and point, and richly marked with small 
blood-red spots. Along its middle, below the column, are five purple lines, which 
pass into three elevated colourless ridges, beyond the place where the anther touches 
the lip. It is with Cattleyas and such beautiful plants, that this charming species 
is worthy to be arranged." 

We owe our drawing to the obliging attention of Mrs. Wray, Oakfield, near 
Cheltenham, whose gardener, Mr. J. Brewster, we have also to thank for the fol- 
lowing particulars. ^* The plant was imported from Guatemala in July, 1841, when 
it immediately began to grow ; and, late in autumn, it showed flower-scapes, but 
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the seaaon was too far advanced to bring them to perfection. It then lenuuned 
dormant, and lost all its leaves, till March, 1842; when it again commenced 
growing, and expanded its first flowers on the 12th of June. These were shown at 
Chiswick in July, and continued perfect for five weeks. 

*'*' The temperature in which the plant was grovm was never above 65^"^ when 
it could be kept under by giving air freely ; while, in winter, it often fell below 40^. 
Indeed, my only object was to keep out the frost ; and I invariably gave a little air 
whenever it could be done with safety. In the summer, the windows and doors of 
the Orchidaceous house are open every day ; and I am of opinion that the Orchi- 
dacesd of Guatemala cannot be kept too cool in this country at that time, for the 
more air I give, the better they grow. I always, however, keep the house damp." 

The plant was cultivated by Mr. Brewster in an open wooden basket, filled with 
moss. It will likewise succeed on a block of wood. Nothing could be more perfect 
than Mrs. Wray's specimen ; and the advantages of the summer air to the plant 
can hardly be over-stated. 

As we are only able to give the flowers in our drawing, we subjoin a woodcut 
of the whole plant. 
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BERBERIS DULCIS. 



(•ifMt'lViiitrd B«rb«rry.) 



CtrnM. 

HBXANDRIA. 



MONOQTNIA. 



Natwml Ordtr, 

BERBERACEiB. 



a«jtBiuc Charactbr — 8€pala six, guarded on the 
onHldel^ihMaMyei. P«falt ilx, with flaads on the 
IniideoleMh. £tain<ii«tooth1eai. ^«rr/M two to three- 
weded. fiecdtftwo^nrely thvee»UterAllyIiiaerCedatthe 
bMe of the beniee, ereoi, oblong, with • oroetaMout 
oMt, and fleshy alhnmen ; ootyledone leafy, elllptloal ; 
radicle long, capltellate at the top.— Don'* Qard, ^ Bot 



Spaaric CuAaAcna.— P<an< a qrfny oTergreen ehrah. 
Spines loi«, dsnder, simple, or three-parted. Uavtf 
oborate, obtnse, with or without a bristly point, entire, 
gUnoons on the nndar side. Flower$ soUtaxy, on slender 
stalks twice as long is the leares, drooping. 



Our object in producing a figure of this beautiful shrub, which has now been 
in the country about thirteen years, is to show how very ornamental it is when 
covered with its handsome fruit, and to press our readers to cultivate it more, with 
a view to the production of that fruit. 

There are many of the species of this tribe, from the common Berberry to the 
more novel and showier Mahonias, which are extremely pleasing as fruit-bearing 
shrubs ; and, indeed, excite more interest in that character than they do while they 
are in flower. A large bush of the B. wdgaru^ for example, grown upon an open 
lawn, is particularly attractive when laden with its numberless drooping racemes of 
pretty red berries ; and the fruit of some of the Mahonias has quite as rich an 
appearance as Gkapes on a Vine, (only being much smaller,) with a yet more 
inimitable hhom. Indeed, the latter is so perfect that it is impossible to describe 
it either with the pen or the pencil. 

The species before us is an evergreen shrub, of a rigid habit, sometimes attaining 
the height of four or five feet, but more generally keeping about three feet high. 
Its branches are a little inclined to turn downwards towards the top, and bear a 
considerable number of spines, with clusters of small foliage. The flowers issue 
from amidst the tufts of leaves, and are solitary, drooping on long stalks, large, 
bright deep yellow, and more expanded than in some other species. They are 
succeeded by fine roundish berries, of a rich purple tint. The blossoms appear 
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from March to June, and the berries ripen in August. When ripe, the ktter have 
a most delicious flarour ; and they are used, both in the green and ripe state, for 
making tarts and preserves, which are said to be excellent, in the native country 
of the plant. 

It is an inhabitant of the Straits of Magellan, and, in Britain, is entirely hardy. 
There is no difficulty whatever about its culture, as it will flourish in any garden 
soil. It seems to thrive best, however, in an open loam. Young plants are most 
readily obtained either by seeds or suckers, both of which are borne profusely. 

Although by no means peculiar in regard to situation, it is better to place it 
where there is plenty of light and air. Towards the front of a shrubbery border is 
a fit place for it ; but it deserves to be planted on a lawn, and encouraged to form 
a spreading bush. To promote this object, the soil in which it is put should be 
well turned up and lightened before it is planted ; and, if unsuitable, some frvsh 
loam should be substituted for it. It will not thrive well in a wet or low 
locality. 

The subject of our drawing flowered and fruited most liberally at Messrs. 
Young's, Epsom, last year. There is a good collection of the genus at this 
nursery. 



iECHMEA FULGENS. 

(BrUllMit-iowttrfld Achmta.) 



HEXANDRIA. 



Naimni Otdtr. 

BROUELIACEJB. 



MOffOOYNIA. 



Qtjxamc Chaiuctbr.— Broetetf fire, ooiaate into a 
•np. Coliur niperior. Ptfolv oonroliiie, disttaiot, nftly 
attbabMa. fitaffMtuiiuerted in the bsM of the perianth. 
StyU flliftxnn. Stigma linear, oonyoluteb CapwOa a 
heny. SmI naked. 

Bpbcific CHAaacrBa.~Plaii( an herbaoeoaa porannial. 



probably ■omewbai epiphytaL Uami da^ng each 
other at the baae, aomewhat sword-ahaped, terminating 
rather abruptly, a little pointed, with mall priokly 
■ecratarea along the maiglna. BpOu qfjknoert abort, 
atont, erect, with a rloh aoarlet atalk, a Uttle bnuwhed. 
Flowtri OTal-abaped, deep aoarlet, Uue at the aiunmit. 



This showy plant, which is probably one of the finest and best of the Brome- 
liaoeous order, was introduced to the Ghurden of Plants, at Paris, by M. Eugene 
Melinon, who obtained it, we believe, at Cayenne, in South America, where he 
was curator of some public garden. It was brought from Paris to the collection of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth, by the same individual, in the 
spring of 1842, at which time it was in flower ; and from that plant our artist 
made the drawing now given. 

It has not since bloomed at Chatsworth, but from shoots which it is now 
producing, blossoms are again expected during the present month (September). 
It is not so straggling as many plants of this class ; and the flower-spikes are 
more compact than usual, while the flowers possess the briUiant colours common 
to many Bromeliacesd, berides being of a greater size. Scarlet and blue, both very 
deep and rich, are the principal tints in them. 

Beyond its more pleasing proportions, however, and showier inflorescence, it 
promises to be a more manageable plant than most of its allies in point of culture, 
appearing to bloom with considerable freedom. It grows vigorously in a light and 
sandy, yet rather rich soil ; and a compost of open loam and leaf mould, in equal 
proportions, would doubtless be very suitable. It is necessary to water it very 
sparingly when in a torpid state ; though it requires a tolerable share of fluid while 
growing, and should be freely Sjrringed. The best way of treating it, in the 
summer, is, most likely, to plunge the pot containing it in a bark or dung bed, 
supplied with bottom heat. 
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Being, in all probability, partially epiphytal, it would no doubt succeed in a 
suspended basket, filled with either Tery turfy loam or heath mould, or moss, and 
watered liberally during the growing season. It would have a more interesting 
aspect in this condition ; and a better opportunity would be given for keeping it 
properly dry in winter. On the last-named circumstance its flowering must 
greatly depend. Suspended amongst Orchidacesd, it would help to produce an 
agreeable diversity in the house. 

The plant is propagated by suckers, which it throws up freely, in the muiner 
of the Pine- Apple; to which, in fact, it is related, and would do with similar 
treatment. 

The generic name is taken from aiehtne^ a point; the calyx of the flowers 
having very rigid points. 
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TROPiEOLUM POLYPHYLLUM. 



(Maar-lMTcd ladtan Cim*.) 



OCTAlfDRIA. 



Naiwrml Ortl*r. 
TROPiBOLACBJE. 



UONOOYNIA. 



OaiiBMc CBAiuenA.-^a{y4r flTe-partad, upper lob« 
fomlahed with • ■pur. P§ials flTe, uneqaal; three 
lower onee aniAlleet, or Tsniahed altogether. Sta9tew» 
eight, free from the'beee. Carpeli three, eomewhst 
eroee, Udney-ehaped, taidehiaoent, ftinowed, roundish. 
Seed leige, lilllBf the oetL— DeiiV Gard, and Botanf. 



BFwanc CHAiucnni^-Planf an herheeeom perennial. 
Root a tuber. 8temt numerone, strong, asosndfaig 
erectly, not at all twhifaig. Leaves rery abundant ; 
leaflets five to ten. obkmg or obovate, orameoted at the 
base, dlTorging pretty regularly from the centre, glau- 
oooa. Petal* ongulenlate, rather longer than the calyx, 
obtuse, entire, deep yellow. 

LoMO known to botanists by descriptions and dried specimens, and a plant 
which it has, for some time, been considered desirable to obtain. When T. eduU 
bloomed last year, it was at first thought to be the T, poIyphylUtm ; but further 
examination showed that this view was a mistaken one, and that the T. pol^ 
phyUvm had yet to be made public, though it had actually blossomed in England 
one or two years previously. 

The genuine T. pclyphyUum^ of which we here present a representation, was 
imported by Mr. Knight, of the King's Road, Chelsea, from some part of Bolivia, 
or Upper Peru, about four years since, having been gathered there by Mr. Kelly, 
a collector to Mr. Knight. It flowered at the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, in the 
summer of 1839 or 1840, at which period we had the annexed drawing made; 
but as the plants ceased blooming rather suddenly, and as it has not again 
blossomed till June last, we reserved our figure till it should flower more perfectly. 
That point having now been gained, we can publish it with greater confidence, as 
depicting a beautiful and meritorious plant. 

While it certainly does resemble T. edule in the flowers, it is a very different 
species in its habitude. The stems are more numerous, very much stronger, grow 
with greater erectness, have to all appearance nothing of the twining character, 
and bear their leaves far more densely. The latter, too, have broader leaflets, 
which are less loosely and more regularly disposed, and are glaucous on the upper 
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surfitoe. By all these characteristics it is roost easily distinguished; and the 
flowers being axillary, are, from the greater closeness of the leaves, much less 
scattered. They are of a deep yellow or orange oolonr^ with 
a rather long spar to the cal3rx. 

From the rapid manner in which the flowers of Mr. Knight*s 
specimens went off the first year, and the d ism cM nation to 
bloom the plants have since evinced, it would seem to be a 
shy-flowering species. Still, these things are probably to be 
accounted for by the nature of the plant, and the treatment it 
had received. As it is a strong-growing species, t!ie partial 
exposure of the tubers, as in other TropsBolums, may have 
exhausted the specimens too much, and thus dopriTed them 
of their natural vigour, rendering them unable to fulfil their 
regular functions. At any rate, this is 
the view we take of the matter; and 
should advise that the tubers of the plant 
be always placed beneath the surface of 
the soil. If planted to the depth of an 
inch, the specimens will no doubt be 
improved. This is the chief feature de- 
manding notice in the culture of the 
species ; as it may otherwise be managed 
like the rest of the genus, only it does 
not need so much training, having a more 
erect mode of growth. 

It is increased by cuttings of the 
young shoots, before they have advanced to a flowering state ; and if the principal 
stem of a plant be cut down while young, a number of others will sprout up from 
the tuber, and yield an abundance of cuttings. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No. VIII. 

Wb made alliuion in our late article, No. 6» fo the utility of kaves for almost 
an the purposes to which manure is applied, inasmuch as they contain the elements 
of Tegetahle organiaaition. And a few general remarka were then offsred on a plan 
adopted at one establishment for the alternate production of strawberries and melons 
in a bed of earth conmsting chiefly of decayed leaves. 

For a work devoted to Floriculture, it is not strictly in keeping to enlarge upon 
ihe operations of the kitchen-garden ; the few more particular remarks which the 
subject calls for, must therefore be restricted to the agency of vegetable matter 
npon ornamental plants exclusively. 

It would be most fortunate could we correctly ascertain, and demonstrate, the 
effects which certain modifications of decapng organised substances produce upon 
certain plants: take as an example the Hydrangea hortenm. Occasionally a 
spedmen with blueish flowers is met with : blue they are not, the hue they assume 
being that of a French gray, or fading lilac ; but as a variety, numbers of inquiries 
have been made, and pretended answers given, not one of which appears to be 
relevant to the subject. 

We are assured by a nurserjrman, whose word is veracious, that there is a 
species of heath-mould miscalled peai^ which, beyond a doubt, has converted the 
pink tint of an Hydrangea into blue. The fact may be so, or it may not ; but we 
have an example now of a plant in bloom, which proves beyond question, that a 
very fine, strong Hydrangea, transferred to pure Bagshot heath soil, will prosper 
therein exceedingly. This plant has upon it two large heads of pink flowers, not 
in the least altered by the change of its soiL But if the bloom be the same, the 
foliage is astonishingly improved : each leaf is very large, firm in texture, and of 
an intense, full green, totally different from the yellow hue which results from the 
use of loam. 

This luxuriance and verdure evince that to the black vegetable matter of heath 
soils, though it amount to little more than one-tenth of their substance by weight, 
we must ascribe their nutritive power. Our repeated analyses, more than once 
referred to, have also proved that the remaining nine-tenths of the earth consisted 
almost entirely of white, or silver sand. We know also that the verdure of 
Camellia Japonica is exalted by the use of black bog earth (heath soil), and 
therefore we consider one principal point in the science of Floriculture to be 
unquestionably established. 

The exposure of erroneous inferences is, or ought to be, a primary object in all 
physiological investigations: and thus, in discovering the efficacy of vegetable 
earths, we have detected the fallacy of the theory which had ascribed the change 
of tint in Hydrangea to the presence of iron in the soil. 
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While perusing three different directions for effecting the desired change^ we 
perceived that it was the object of two of the experimenters to introduce by the 
roots a quantity of some salt of iron into the organism of the Hydrangea. One 
writer directs pure black ^* peat^^and to water occasionally with a solution of alum : 
another employs sandy ydlaw loam as the staple, blending with it a quantity of 
fresh sheep-droppings; the third uses black heath mould, which he calls peat; and 
subsequently waters with an aqueous solution of the same earth. Now, alum is 
a iuper aM, — sulphate of alumine, and potass ; and therefore, the excess of acid 
presumes the possibility of dissolTing a portion of the iron contained in the black 
peat, while in the second cJEtse, the yellow loam is supposed to furnish an abundance 
of the oxide of iron. But heath-mould contains yery little iron ; and as to the 
oxide of the loam, it exists in a condition not to be dissolved by water. 

There is fallacy therefore in all these modes of operation ; and if ever the tran- 
sition of colour have been effected thereby, it must be referred to the vegetable 
matter {humut) of the heath soil, and to the gradual conversion into humui of the 
sheep-manure combined with the loam. 

As a blue-flowering Hydrangea, though rarely seen, may be an object of 
interest with many amateurs, a very simple experiment may be tried, which, if it 
be not successful in its direct object, will assuredly produce a marked change in 
the character of the foliage. We saw such a plant, above ten years ago — the 
only one in the vicinity ; and since we commenced this article, had an opportunity to 
converse with the gardener who grew it : the process he thus described : — 

A very young plant-— say a well-rooted cutting— is cleaned from eyery particle 
of earth, and transferred to a small pot containing black heath soil (he pointed to 
our own heap of earth from Bagshot) mixed with a portion, perhaps one fourth, of 
very old, decayed cow-dung. Its truss of blue flowers was, we were assured, 
produced by this process ; the plant, however, was given away, and removed to a 
distance, and he never possessed an Hydrangea since that time. 

The question of a blue Dahlia was agitated for years, and at length appears to 
be entirely abandoned. It is of little moment, because, if dependent upon soil, the 
change, when effscted in any individual instance, could never be maintained in 
soils varying with every locality. But as blue is a primitive prismatic colour, and 
apparently connected in some mysterious way with magnetism, it might not be 
trifling to suggest that some modification of electricity, or electro-magnetism, 
would perhaps be found to influence the colouring principle of flowers. 

We are so profoundly ignorant <^ the nature of vegetable sap, that we are 
unable to apply any rational argument to its course or future functions* It has 
been fashionable of late years to ascribe absorbent powers to the leaves, and some 
experiments have been brought to bear upon the theory; but it should be 
recollected that all such experiments have been performed within glass vessels, 
wherein a plant or portion of a plant has been exposed to light, to the energy of 
chemical gases, to— in a word — ^a number of agencies, natural and non-naturol, 
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qaiie at varianoe with the law9 of growth and deyelopment. A spirit of research 
la estimable, and may lead ft discoyeries ; but what oonclosioa in any degree 
satisfactory can be attained, when the means are opposed to the principles of 
nature? 

Thus it happened some years ago, when physiologists endeavoured to discover 
the eonducting vessels of the sap by the immersion of juicy cuttings of trees and 
shrubs into coloured infusions: the colouring matter passed into the cellulav 
system, ascended, and was traced into the leaves* But the cuHing$ no^re mutUon 
tixmsy and thus afforded no correct natural evidence. That great philosopher, 
Mr. Knight, felt the truth of the objection, and a few years before his decease, 
alluding to an experiment by Amioi, which had excited much interest, wrote thus 
upon what he styled ^' the folly and extravagance of the inferences drawn ^^ there- 
from r— ^^ A small detached part of a plant growing naturally under water " (Chara) 
*^ is so placed, that one of its sides is subjected to the action of intense light, and 
probably^ considerable heat, if solar light be used ; and the fluids are seen to rise 
on the illuminated side, and descend on the other. A part of the body of a /e6e4 
subjected to the same treatment, would have afforded nearly as good evidence 
respecting the motions of the blood in the human body," 

While it remains an undoubted fact that dark fluids will ascend through 
mutilated channels, and produce defined dots and streaks in parts far remote from 
their lower extremities, it is equally certain that in plants of tissue so lax and juicy 
as that of the baham^ not a particle of colour can be introduced by the roots, however 
long they may be watered with coloured infusions. Hence, we conclude that by tha 
Implication of unnatural machinery and agents, no correct natural results can ever 
be attained. 

But by whatever aliment a deep and healthy tint of foliage is produced, 
there is reason to conclude that to a greater or less extent the flowers or fructiferous 
system will be improved ; and as vegetable matter is proved* in many instances td 
confer intensity of colour, it becomes the duty of the philosophic inquirer to 
investigate minutely and note down the effects of various composts. And hereupon 
we would observe that, as a general fact, masses of semi-decayed leaves are most 
&vourable to culinary vegetables and melons ; whereas for pot culture, the earth of 
leaves or vegetable mould, obtained by the operation of the weather, and occasional 
turning ovw during three years, is required. 

As respects quality, the leaves of oak and beech, beaten off the trees in autumn, 
while yet green, produce the beet heating material ; but in ornamental gardening, 
the preference appears due to the mould obtained from the soft- leaved trees and 
shrubs, which ferment and decompose rapidly. Most persons would object to 
those of evergreens, especially the common laurel ; though it has been observed 
that the leaves of the fir tribe yidd an earth more closely resembling that of heath 
soil than those of any other trees. 

American plants, as they are styled, prosper abundantly by being dressed every 
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autumn with a layer of decayed leaves, which, after the winter, is lightly pointed 
into the aoil. A nohle example of this practice was given in the great Andea bed 
at Claremont Churdens ; this we witnessed in 1836, and beautiful were the effects. 
Chemically considered, there is a greater volume of convertible elements in fine 
leaf-mould than exists in any heath soil. It never binds, and yet retains a 
sufficiency of water. Iron is always present, sometimes alumine to a small 
extent ; and, in the earth of beech leaves, some chalk, which might be objection- 
able with the heaths and hair-rooted shrubs. Upon every consideration, it appears 
more than probable that if change of tint, to a greater or less extent, is to be 
produced in flowers, it will be efiected by the discriminating application of the 
earth of tree-leaTes, reduced more or less by decay in mntBon^ and modified under 
the guidance of experience, by one or more of the staple earths. Witb. siliceous 
white sand alone, it might, we believe, be rendered a complete substitute for any 
kind of bog or heath mould. 



ECONOMY IN FLORICULTURE. 



EooNOHT is the very soul of good gardening; and comparatively little merit 
attaches to any productions that have not been economically cultivated. In small 
gardens, the manager is generally compelled to practise it ; and in those of laigvv 
dimensions, it ought to be rigidly adhered to, because useless extravagance, thoi^ 
nowhere tolerable, is least so where it represses industry and ingenuity. 

In two systems of treatment, then, of any kind, that are calculated to attain 
the same object, that which does it at the least expense, if it do it as effectually as 
the other, is unquestionably to be chosen. This will hold good as a maxim of 
some importance, though apparently trite; for, howeyer unanimous cultivators 
might be in admitting its correctness theoretically, many of them shrink with 
apprehension firom the mere mention of cheap plans, on aooouni of the veiy 
inaccurate notions that are current regarding what economy really is. 

Some persons, unaccustomed to reflection on any subject^ consider that moat be 
the cheapest method which accomplishes an object with the least outlay in the first 
instance. And it is this perverted use of the word *^ cheap,** which makes the 
more calculating grower cautious when he hears it employed. Otheis, againy 
deem that system the most economical in which the least cash is expended, vrithout 
reckoning the cost of increased labour. And a third party account that plan the 
most saving in which the least money and labour are required, if it fulfil the desired 
end only indifferentiy. 

All these classes err seriously in their estimate of economy, which term implies 
solely to a course of treatment that, throughout its entire progress, shall cost the 
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least money and trouble, and, at the same time, bring about the highest wishes of 
the culturist in the best possible manner* 

To fonn a fcrne notion, therefore, of whether any given mode of procedure is to 
be recommended for its cheapness, we must asoertain its actual entailment of ezpen* 
diture, in time and cash, from beginning to end, and also if the results it profeases 
to realize are the yery last at which the employer of it should aim. 

To illustrate what we have been saying, if the relative economy of two systems 
of heating were to be determined, it would not be sufficient to look at the first cost 
of their erection, and the amount of fuel they would consume, but the repairs they 
would subsequently need, the quantity of attention they would demand, and, more 
particularly, thdr capacity for doing the utmost that could be required of them 
adequately and satisfactorily, should be taken into account. Moreover, to put 
another case, if the cultivation of a plant, by two different methods, had to be 
investigated, in order to learn which was the most economical, beyond the caloula^ 
tion of the actual money expense of eaoh^ it would be essential to know which was 
perfonned quickest, and thus saved most time ; which easiest, and consequently 
spared most labour ; and which brought the plant into the finest and most orna- 
mental state. The last of these points, though very likely to be neglected altogether 
in such a calculation, is, we venture to say, incomparably the most important. 

We have sought thus to place the question of real economy in a clear light, 
that we may not be misunderstood in any observations which shall follow, and 
likewise that correct notions on the matter may become more prevalent. It is our 
desire here to take up a few subjects on which time or money are absolutely and 
frequently VTasted, and to show how both of these may be economized. The 
instances we shall select will be taken mainly for the commonness of their 
occurrence, and hence nothing like a systematic arrangement of them will be 
attempted. Tliey will simply be brought forward, whether now or at a future 
period, quite at random, as they happen to present themselves* 

Fastening at once on one of the most prominent things which cause superfluous 
expense in the culture of flowers, we would speak of that tendency, which is almost 
universal, in growing such numbers of plants in houses that might be much better 
managed in frames or pits. There is scarcely a dwarf plant of all the tribes 
generally seen in greenhouses, and even in stoves, that would not flourish better in 
a frame or pit, from whence it might be removed to the house or drawing-room 
while blooming. That the expense of erecting houses, heating them, and keeping 
them in order, is very much greater than that of frames or pits, will be immediately 
obvious; and when, likewise, the plants themselves are benefited by such a 
practice, the economy of the thing is rendered doubly conspicuous. 

If it be objected to the use of pits and frames that they cannot be conveniently 
examined by persons interested in the plants, such an objection might be removed 
by keeping them in a part of the garden which is maintained in as neat, trim, and 
omamentid a state as any of the other portions ; for it is not at all necessary that 
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A frame ground have a slovenlj, untidy, or displeasing i^pearanoe. Bat when it 
is farther urged that frames can only be visited in &yoarable weather, we would 
reply that all the curious or flowering plants should be kept in the house, and only 
those out of bloom, whose aspect has little of interest at that time, retained in the 
frames. 

Modem opinions concerning the management of plant-houses are very different 
from those which were formerly current ; and as they do not arise from fashion, 
but true taste, they are doubtless more ooneot. These are that the houses about a 
place should be few,— espeeially the greenhouses, — and that these should be 
supplied from frames with plants in blossom, or those which are otherwise 
attractive. The plan is merely a canying out of that adopted with flower-gardens, 
which is now so common that no one thinks of questioning its propriety. And 
assuredly, if it is desirable that a plot of ground in the open air be continually 
decorated with flowering objects, it is moch more so to maintain a similar display 
in a house erected entirely for ornamental purposes. 

But the economy of using fiumes instead of houses to cultivate and prepare the 
plants required for the latter, would not be confined to their actual cost in building. 
This, although a large, would not be the only saving by such a plan. Since no 
paths would be requisite in pits or frames, the whole of the space covered by the 
glass might be appropriated to the plants. Nor is even this all. The frames 
could be heated, or cooled, or kept moist, with greater facility, and thus the plants 
in them would be more thoroughly beneath the control of the cultivator. They 
might likewise be far more cheaply supplied with artificial heat, when necessary, 
or shaded during summer, or covered to any extent in vrinter, to obviate the 
employment of fire-heat. The plants, too, could be more readily plunged in them, 
during summer, when bottom-heat is needed, or when their roots want protection 
from the fervour of the sun's rays. 

All the three features of economy which we set out vrith specifying, are, there* 
fore, compassed by the method under notice. It costs less money in the first 
instance, and less to keep it in order ; it occasions a less expenditure of time and 
labour, because any kind of treatment is easier given in frames than in houses ; and 
it greatly benefits the plants. Each of these conditions is, further, attained in an 
eminent degree. 

The system is particularly adapted for Heaths, Pelargoniums, flowering Cacti, 
those globular-headed Cacti that demand additional heat in summer. Calceolarias, 
dwarf greenhouse shrubs and herbaceous plants of every description, Gesneras, 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, bulbous plants, Mesembryanthemums, and most of the 
dwarfer inhabitants of the stove, especially those which delight in bottom-heat. 

To such an extent has the custom of growing plants in houses been pursued, 
that it is far from being an unusual thing to see propagation conducted in a house, 
and all sorts of forcing performed in the same kind of structure. Now, where 
propagation is done in the spring or sun^mer, as it ought to be, there can be no 
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manlier of neoearity for doing it in a house ; and a frame or pit would be altogether 
more suitable as well as inexpensire. The atmosphere of a pit or frame can be 
much better regulated, as regards moisture, than that of a house ; and this is a 
most important matter in propagation. Bottom-heat, too, can be more convenientlj 
and cheaply given or maintained ; and it is much easier to shade a fr«me than a 
house. 

In respect to forcbg, frames might not, perhaps, be quite so convenient as 
houses in the depth of winter ; but a low pit, partly sunk into the ground, with a 
pathilt.it just broad enough and far enough from the glass to admit the attendant, 
would be far preferable to a house in every point of view as regards culture, besides 
not costing nearly so much to put up or to heat. Farther on in the spring, frames 
supplied with a dung-heat from beneath or by linings, — though a pit such as we 
have spoken of might be heated in the same manner, — would be more appropriate 
and economical. 

In following out our economical principles, however, we would go considerably 
beyond what has hitherto been suggested, and cultivate a large portion of what are 
termed greenhouse plants in the open border during summer, keeping them, or a 
quantity of young stock raised fr^m them, wholly in frames through the winter. 
We are conscious that this Sjrstem is a good deal practised in modem flower- 
gardening ; but we are alluding to the extension of this plan, and to the adoption 
of something of another character. 

When a plant is capable of blooming well in the open borders, it loses much 
of its attractions for the greenhouse, which should then be filled with something of 
a more tender description, unless the former is much superior if kept in it. But 
when the opposite of this last occurs, and a species flourishes and blossoms best out 
of doors, it should invariably be grown there, and not introduced to the house — 
provided its place there can be otherwise supplied. How many greenhouse or 
half-greenhouse plants there are, berides those ahready used in flower-gardens, 
which would realise this supposition, and succeed better in an uncovered border 
through the summer, needs not be stated. A considerable portion of them, how- 
ever^ do not grow rapidly enough, or arrive at maturity sufficiently soon to admit 
of their being planted out and abandoned every year; and these we would grow 
constantiy in pots, plunging the latter over the rim every summer in tho open 
border. The disadvantages of exposing greenhouse plants in summer would not 
be experienced here, since the sun could not act so injuriously on their roots, and 
they would be nearly as well off as if they were quite fr^ed from the pots. To 
prevent them from being injured by the suddenness of their removal to the open 
air each spring, they might be gradually hardened in the frames by leaving these 
open in the day some time before plunging them out. They could be taken up 
again in the autumn, and put back in the frames. 

By some such a procedure as this, there are few of the summer^flowering 
greenhouse plants, except such as are very fragile and delicatO) or have peculiarly 
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tender flowers, that might not be grown to a high perfection without any honae 
whatever. The phin wonld be yery available for those who could not have 
a greenhouse, and possess only a few frames destitute of heating apparatus. 
The plants, if carefully tended, would want no artificial warmth in winter, and 
frost might be excluded by ample external coverings. Where, again, only one 
house was possessed, this might be turned into a cool stove, thereby admitting 
a higher class of plants, which, with a little ingenuity, could be cultivated for the 
same expense as greenhouse species, seeing that a judicious summer and autumn 
management would leave nothing necessary for the winter but the exclusion of frost 

Nor need those who have no lack of erections, be fearful lest such a practice 
should rob their greenhouses too much. It would merely take away the more 
hardy of the plants, and thereby admit of the remainder being treated in a more 
congenial manner. It is the hardier sorts that render it needful to make green- 
houses generally so dry and airy during the growing period, and if these were 
taken out, the rest might have both a moirter and a closer atmosphere, to their 
great advantage. The choicer Pelargoniums, the Cacti, the herbaceous Calceolarias, 
the Camellias, the Epacrises, the Aasaleas, and the more delicate of the Heaths, are 
some of the kinds that would not do for treating as we have proposed, and they 
wonld therefore remain for the adornment of the greenhouse. 

It may be observed that the plants thus made use of for plunging in the borders 
should not be grown in pots of too limited a size ; because, on being plunged, the 
roots would soon get through the bottom of a small pot, and the specimen would 
then be damaged at the time it was taken np. They should all be put into such 
pots in the spring as the season s growth demands ; for, when plunged, there will 
not be much danger of the soil becoming sour, as watering will not be nearly so 
often requisite. 

Let it not be thought that the plan here sketched would be less productive of 
pleasure than the culture of the same plants in a greenhouse. If pursued with 
propriety, selecting suitable sorts for its application, the plants will even be 
healthier and finer ; and they who ridicule what we have advanced, should certunly 
hesitate ere they discard a process which brings at least an equal amount of 
enjoyment at a diminished expense. We shall continue these economical hints as 
we may find opportunity. 
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It is a fact with which almost every experienced grower of ornamental shrubs 
must be fiuniliar, that the early productiveness of the plants he rears will be in 
great part dependent on the manner in which they are raised. A specimen shrub, 
raised firom seed, is always much longer in coming into a flowering state than one 
derived from a sucker. This, again, would be hr dower in blooming than one 
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which layering had produced. And a plant raised hj layering will generally be 
more tardy in developing blossoms tban one reared firom a cutting, where the latter 
method can be employed. 

But there is another circumstance attending the propagation of plants by cuttings 
which is very insufficiently known, or at least seldom duly considered ; and this is, 
that a specimen reared trom a cutting will be a longer or shorter period in bearing 
its flowers, according to the condition of the parent plant. Thus, if a shrub is in 
a peculiarly unhealthy, and consequently infertile state, or particularly luxuriant, 
and hence unable to bloom, the cuttings taken from it will grow into plants which 
will require a protracted course of treatment to render them prolific. On the 
other hand, if the parent specimen be in a remarkably free-flowering condition, the 
young plants produced from its cuttings will, when properly managed, bloom both 
soon and abundantly. 

These are things, the right attention to which is of the first moment in the 
management of a collection. With reference to climbing plants, however, a further 
hint discloses itself to the initiated regarding the selection of cuttings for multipli- 
cation. It is that, to ensure speedy fertility, the cuttings should not only be 
prepared from those specimens which are disposed to bloom profusely, but that 
they be taken from the lateral shoots that are growing towards the upper extremity 
of the leading stems, and never from those principal shoots which issue at or near 
the base of the plant. The temptation to choose these last is sometimes strong, 
because they mostly appear more vigorous, and, by removing them, the plant 
would seem to be less robbed of its flowering branches. Still, as the principal 
stems or branches of a climbing plant never bloom till they reach a certain length, 
they should not be used for cuttings where early productiveness is desired. 

By taking advantage of such circumstances as these, the strongest climbers may 
be had in flower in a dwarf condition ; so as to take the appearance of shrubs, and 
also to become fit for trainmg on low trellises in pots. The plan is likevrise of 
much use in keeping up a succession of beautiful flowering plants, and bringing 
them into bloom considerably sooner than they would otherwise flower. There is 
nothing more annoying to cultivators generally than to have a number of plants 
about their place which will not blossom ; and climbing species, as commonly 
raised, are especial causes of such anno3rance. 

To facilitate the procuring of quick-flowering specimens from climbers by 
cuttings, a plan has been pursued in a nursery near London, which we have had 
opportunities of frequently visiting. It has hitherto been confined to stove plants, 
and has, besides the above recommendation, the merit of saving both room and 
trouble. The ends of the young lateral shoots are chosen for operating upon, and 
at a joint only a short distance from the extremity, a quantity of damp moss is tied 
round tlie shoot, previously removing the leaves^ and sometimes making aa 
incision through the joint, or partially severing the shoot in the middle of the 
joint. In a moist atmosphere, roots are soon thrown forth into the moss, and the 
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yoang plant is tiicn oat off, carofblly pott«d, aad shaded a little for a time. It 
rapidly beoomes established, and flowers the same ssason. 

The practice has been adopted with IpomoM Learii and Attamanda ealhartktu 
It would equally suit 8t$pham»9ii9 Jhnbumdu^ and many other species, both stove 
Mid greeenhouse, where the air was kept sufficiently moist, and the moss oonstantl y 
damp. 
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NBW OR BBAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR AUGUST. 

AcA^ciA. DKNTi'FBRA. *' A new and reey gmeefol species of Aoaeimy from the Swan Rimer, witt 
imuBiMllj long nusemes of ilowen, longer than the leaves, of a foil yellow colour, and highly 
fragrant. These lacemes, however, Mr. Bentham observes, run out into leafy branches, and 
thus the species would appear to belong to the division with solitary capitula. The seeds were 
received from Mr. Dmmmond ; the flowering season of the plant, in an airy greenhoose, is 
March and April, after whidi it produces its pods toloably copiously.** The plant grows, 
i^parently, five or seven feet in hd^t, with simple, Unear^lanceolate, falcate, long, and mneronate 
phyllodia or leaves. Bot, Mag. 4032. 

GloVbsia ro^sba. This elegant plant is ''a native of Brazil, and first flowered at Bronghton 
Hally near Manchester, with the Rev. Mr. Qowes, alter whom it is named. At a later period 
(March last) it was received from Sion Gardens, by the permission of His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, and from that plant the figure was taken. It is very like a Cakuehtm in habit. 
The stems are from 2J to 4 inches long, ovate, clothed widi the remains of the bases of leaves. 
The leaves are said to be thrse, lanceolate, ovate, acaminatOi and at the point twistiog a tittle <m 
one side. The inflorescence proceeds from the base of the stems, and consists of five or six, 
probably more, erect,, delicate^ white fiowers, tinged with pink. They are remarkable for having 
their petals and the end of the lip broken up at the margin into numerous delicate, glandnlar 
fringes, which give them a very rich and beaulilnl appearance. As a genus^ Clowetia is psrfectly 
distinct fr^m everything previously described. Its flowen being extended a little into a chin in 
frt>nt, suggest its belonging to the MaxiUaridous division ; but its whole habit and the singular 
apparatus of its pollen-masses oppose such an arrangement The latter oigans rest on a broad 
viscid gland, like that of a Caiasiiumf but the eandidila, or part that connects the glaad and 
pollen-masses, is broad, thm, and contracted in the middle, so as to resemble an hour-glass ; but 
whether that is the usual structure" is doubtful. Bot, Beg, 39. 

Cr'risus W£LDE'ifi. That this species is very difiRsrent from the common Laburnum wiH be 
readily seen by any one who has an opportunity ef eramtBing the plant. It was fignnd, in the 
preceding spring, from the garden of the Earl of Ilchester, in Dorsetshire. ** It is obviously 
distinguished by its fiowers growing in short erect racemes, and not in long droopuxg ones. 
Although, from its simDarity in foliage to the Laburnum, it is liable to be cooftranded with that 
^ant, yet it IB in fact nearer C. t$s9iUfoUm, of which it may almost be regavdedas a gigavtis form. 
To what size it will grow is unknown ; probably e^t or ten feet high ; but on its Dalmatian 
mountains it is said to be a bush. The poisonous quality of the common Laburnum is still more 
concentrated hi this species, as we are told by the German botanists. The General Bann 
Welden, after whom it Is named, assuras ns that its very flowers produce headaohe, and Aat the 
goats which feed upon it produce poisonous milk." BoL Reg, 40. 

D&ta'mdba ▲rcto'tidiS. *^ This is one of several handsome species, which Mr. Baxter added 
to the number previously published in the Prodromus Horn Novm HoUandim; and which 
Mr. Brown mtrodueed into his valued Supplement, whiA appeared in 1830. It waa detected In 
1829, in the hilly r^on near King George's Sound, on the south-western shores of New Holland. 
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PlaniB were nieed from seeds soon after that period. Mid tl^y form meU, bat iMttdeome, baihy 
gfeenhooae planto ; beering nttmerom flowers in the month of May in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Kew." The lesTes are very long, sboder, and deeply pinoatlfid ; the flowers being terminal, 
and almost buried among the foliage. The plant is dwarf, b«t much branched and strsggling ; 
while the leaTse are nmneroos and dense. BoL Mag, 4036. 

EmA'tamtMum. monta'iiuh. Justly called by Dr. Roxbnrgfa a Tery b^ntifnl flowering shrub, 
and *' a native of the Giresr mountains. It is also found by Dr. Wight, probably not nnfreqoently, 
in the Madras Peninsnla ; and I posssss numerous specimens," says Sir W. J. Hooker, ** firom 
Colonel and Mrs. Walker, gathered in Ceyfcm. It is allied to E. »irieimm^ but abundantly 
distinct in the very diflerent braeteasy larger sise, in the ooloor of the flower, and the mach 
longer tube. Nees described four Tarleties, chiefly differing in the nature of the bnctssa, and in 
the hauriness abont them and the calyx : the stem also seems to vary. It flowers copiously in the 
stOTo in April and May." The stems are weak, with four-sided bnnches, OTate*lanceolaie and 
acuminate leaves, and lilac or rosy purple flowery which have a very long, carved tube, and 
i^ipear in loose panicles. BoL Mag. 4031. 

LiPA'niA pa'rva ; var, AMQvnrr&hiA^ ** A small, erect, bat rather straggling shrub, long 
enltivated in the greenhouse of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and conaklered a new species of 
LipaHa^ It has, however, since the pablication of the Legominosae in DecandoUe's <Pro- 
dromns,' been paUisbed in the * Tiinnsia/ and, still more recently, in Walpus* useful * Roper- 
torians Botanioes SystcmaticB/' onder the name here adopted. It flowers in the eariy spring 
months, and makes a pretty appearance with its rather large, orsnge-yellow heads of flowers." 
The stem is somewhat weak and flexuoee, or straggling, and the leaves are oblong-UnceoIate 
rigid, and acute. Both the leaves and flowers turn black in drying. Bot. Mag, 4034. 

Nasciasi, hifbrid. Several curious hybrids are figured, which were raised by the Hon. and 
very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, ''from seed at Spofforth, and are amongst those which have 
already flowered." It is stated by Mr. Herbert that many Narrissi, which have been distin- 
gaished as species, and even made into fresh genera, are never known to bear seed, and they are 
henee regarded as mules. Mr. H. has entirely verified this supposition in some of his hybrids ; 
prodncing iriiat have been regarded as separate spedee or genera from two other decided vpedeB. 
^FSg. 5," he says, «*is the produce of the wikl Yorkshbe daffodil, AJas pteMdo-nareistut, by 
pollen of N, poetietUf and is decidedly a variety of the plant called N, ineomparabilit. Fig. 3 is 
the produce of N, incomparabilia, by the same N. poeHeuSf that is, two generations from tiie 
dallbdfl by the poetic nardssus ; and in it the ohange is complete, from the form of stamina in the 
dailbdil to that in the true narcissus, and it is evident that one cross more (or at least two fkirther 
crosses) would, out of the wild daffodil, prodace the true Pheasant-eye Narcissus." Other, 
and very curious instances, of a like character, are adduced, and Mr. Herbert observes that, ** it 
is desirable to call the attention of the humblest cultivators, of every labourer indeed, or operative, 
who has a spot of garden, or a ledge in his window, to the infinite variety of Nardssi that may be 
thus raised, and most easily in pots at his window, if not too much exposed to sun and wind, 
dfering him a source of h armless and interesting amusement, and perhaps a little profit and 
aeielirity. The six anthers shoidd be cardiilly taken oat before the flower, which is to bear the 
seed, hlooms. This may be done through a slit cut in the tube ; and the yellow dust fkom another 
sort must be applied to the point of the style. The two-flowered N, hi/ortu, which has no 
ovoles^ may be an accidental mule, barren trwn extreme old age, (perhaps many centuries,) as 
well as from hybridity. It will be remembered, that many years ago the writer asserted that 
CHftuMi amabUe was a sterile malcb He can now state that, although it has long been introdnced 
into Jamaica, and flourishes there exceedingly, it is as sterile there as in the east, and has never 
been known to produce a seed." Bot, B^g, 36. 

Oifci'minf wiPLO^ami. * This curious litUe plant, allied to the rare Oneidium harbaium, 
inhabits trees in the forests of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, where it was found in April 1841, 
by Mr. Gardner. For its introduction to gardens we are indebted to Bir Charles Lemon, who 
received ft from BrasU in August 1641, through Lieutenant Turner of H. M. Packet * Ranger,' 
and in whose collection at Cardew it flowered in November 1842." The pseudo-bulbs are 
roondisk ohkmg when young, and afterwards become thinner and ftorowed. The leaves ar« 
obkmg, lanceolate, acute, and a good deal recurved. The flowm are solitary, issue from the base 
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of the leaf, and axe oompantti vely large and handMmie. Their sepals and petals are dingy brown and 
■lightly spotted, while the lip has three lobes^ of a bright yellow, only a little blotched and spotted 
with blood.red aionnd the crest. <* The plant appears to grow in large masses on the branches 
of trees, to which it is attached by its numerous, round, filiform, ash-coloured roots. It is grown 
at Carelew, m a warm, moist store, suspended from one of the rafters." Bot. Reg. 43. 

Rbmamthb'ra matuti'na. ** Although this phtnt bears no comparison with the magnificent 
Chinese species on which the genus was founded, yet it is rery £ar from being unworthy of 
cultiTation. Indeed, by the number of its flowers, and the richness, though not brilliancy, of their 
spots, it makes up in some measure for their wantof size. The first mention that is made of it is 
in Blume's Bijdragen^ where it is referred with doubt to the genus A9r%de9^ and said to be found 
in flower in the month of September, on trees at the foot of Mount Salak, in Java. Mr. Cuming 
afterwards gathered it at the Philippines, but by no qieans in so luxuriant a state as the specimen 
now represented, which flowered at Chatsworth in December Ust" It has also bloomed at 
Messrs. Rollisson's. Tooting. BoL Rtg, 41. 

Rosa BnuMOiai. << A native of Nepal and Kamoon, whence it has been sent to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, where, planted agamst a wall ftcing the west, it proves perfectly hardy, and, in 
the summer months, it makes a handsome appearance with its burge corymbs of white or slightly* 
cream-coloured, fragrant flowers, which, in age, assume another tint, being then singularly 
qiotted with dingy purple. Our pbmt seems less glandular and downy than the one figured and 
described by Dr. Lindley, and is probably the variety depihoa^ frvm Kamoon." It is a half- 
climbing shrub. Bot. Mag, 40S0. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED AT THE PRINCIPAL 
SUBURBAN NURSERIES. 

Anobj^cum bilo^bum. This very elegant and curious little plant is now bearing racemes of 
flowers, eight or nine inches in length, with twelve or fourteen blossoms on each, at Measrs. 
Loddiges' nursery. Hackney. The leaves are peculiar for their form, being broad, and having 
an irregular two-lobed termination, while they are of a remarkably deep green hue^ with very 
dark and distinct reticuUtted veins. The flowers are conspicuous for their snowy whiteness, which 
renders them very lovely. 

Ahgbje'citm cauda^tum is not so singuUr as the last in some respects, but it is more so in 
having such peculiarly long tail-like appendages to its blossoms. These tails, which are twisted 
somewhat in the manner of a coricscrew, only not so closely, are often from six to nine inches long. 
The flowers are produced in bold racemes, and have a beautiful white lip. Being difficult to 
propagate, it is yet rare. A plant of it is blooming at Messrs. Loddiges'. 

An^fiCTOCHi^Lus sbta'ceus. A delicate East Indian Orchidaceous plant, resembling the 
common Goodgtra, and always pleasing, on account of its prettily-marked foliage. The leaves 
are of a very deep olive-green hue, with numerous orange-coloured veins. They have a remark- 
ably rich and velvety appearance. The flowers are borne on erect spikes, and would, from being 
of a greenish colour, have little attractiveness, but for the beautiful white lip, which has many 
hair-like appendages to its sides, after the manner of a fringe. The plant is grown in the usual 
heath-mould, and is generally kept covered with a small bell-glass. It must be guarded from 
becoming too moist. 

Babla'na bu'bbo-cta'mba. This is quite an old species, but rare, and particularly ornamental. 
It grows only about three inches in height, with slightly hairy leaves, and bunches of bl o sso ms 
whose colours are exceedingly handsome. They are of a very deep blue, with a rich crimson 
centre. It blooms in July, and we noticed it in several gardens, where every one seemed to 
admire it. 

Bbuomak'sia 1 Mr. Low, of Qapton, has httely had sent to him from the country a 

flowering specimen of a kind of BrugmatuiOf which has the dwarf and dose habit of B, wangtUnsOf 
with similarly formed and downy leaves, but flowers like those of B. suaveolem^ and apparently 
quite as white. The blossoms were all shed in travelling. It may possibly be a hybrid, thou^ 
it has none of the appearance of being so. 
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CLBaovt^KDtuon kcemfpb'rik This plant seems to be allied to C. tpeeiotittimum and C. 
fTttomalvm, but has smoother leaves, while the flowers seem to be of a daricer and more brilliant 
scarlet tint, haying stalks of the same colour. It is blossoming m a stove at Mr. LoVs^ 
CUpton ; and, when in a high state of cultivation, will no doubt be very splendid. It is probably 
identical with a plant called C. Jvigttu, which has been bloomed by Mr. Green, gardener to 
Sir £. Antrobus, Bart., Cheam. 

DBHDBo'sinM c&I71Ixica.'tui[. At Messrs. Loddiges' this attractive spedes is grown abundantly 
on logs of woody and as the stems, with theur flower-spikes, spread about considerably, it produces 
a graeefol and delightful effect. It is now bearing great numbers of white flowers, which are 
aiTsnged rather distantly on long rigid stalks^ issuing from the sides of the stems, and having 
from mx to twelve blosMms on each. The flowers are most delidously odorous^ with a scent 
something like that of violets. 

Epidbii'dbvm vmLLf num. a plant of this spedes, now in blossom with Messrs. Loddiges', 
exhibits it as the handsomest of all Epidendra, ha^g short upright racemes of the brightest 
vennilion-eoloured flowers, which are large and very showy, having a particularly small pale 
orange lip. They are closely arranged on the raceme, and six or eight are borne on each. The 
pseudo-bulbs are small, slender, and somewhat tapering, and the leaves are slighfly glaucous. 

Gloxi'mia dioitaliflo^ba. This appears to be quite a distinct spedes, disposed to grow 
dwarfly, and having neat leaves, which are particularly thick and strong. The flowers have a 
longer tube than usual, and this is likewise leas pouched on the under side. The limb is a fine 
erimsony purple, very like, in colour, to the blossoms of Aohmenet grantUjIora, but a little more 
deeply shaded with purple. It is in flower at Mr. Knight's, Chelsea, ai^ Messrs. RoUisson's^ 
Tooting. 

Gloxi'nia m&VBA, var, A hybrid, of which G, rubra is one of the parents, and which exhiMts 
some of the colour of that spedes in its flowers, though sufficiently different from it to oonstitnte 
a well.marked variety, has at last been obtained ; and we have seen it at Mr. Mountjoy's, Ealing, 
and Mr. Low's, Cl^>ton. It has beautiful deep rosy-pink flowers^ which are whitish in the 
bottom of the throat, and dark jnuk near the top. The shading of colour is somewhat varied ; 
and it is altogether an interesting plant. 

Gloxi^mia 8pbcio*8a, var. A variety of the old G. tpeeiata, with spadons leaves, and very 
bright blue flowers^ which have scarcdy any of the oommon purple shade in them, was intro. 
duced some short time back by Messrs.. Yeitch, of Exeter, and is at present in blossom at Mr. 
Xiow's, Cbpton. It is dearly distinguishable frvm the vpedeB, and is a highly ornamental and 
Qseful plant for stoves. 

GoMPHOLO'BinM splk'ndeiis. Not very unlike G. tenve in its flowers, which are bold and of a 
deep yellow colour, but entirely different in habit, beddes having broader leaves. It seems to be 
a dedded shrub, of a low character, and not at all climbing. If pruned, and rendered bushy by 
enltnre^ it would doubtless be a very handsome object. It is flowering in a greenhouse at Mr. 
Xiow's, Cbpton. 

Hn'ifTLKTA MXLaA^GRis. Ouco afauost lost to the country, diortly after being introduced, by 
being divided for propagational purposes. It is now, however, growing in great vigour in Messrs. 
Loddiges' collection, where there ia also a blooming plant. It has solitary blossoms, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and of a whitish or cream-coloured ground, copiously mottled with 
brown of various shades. Only two or three bkMSoms appear at once, though they last a con- 
dderable time. 

LxMo'iviA spbcia'bius. This neat evergreen shrub is blossoming in one of Messrs. Loddiges* 
stoves, where it blooms during a great part of the season. Few flowers are, however, opened at 
a time. The blossoms are deep crimson, and showy ; while the leaves are abundant, and have a 
glossy surface. 

Lisia'iithus Rvssbllia'nus. Two specimens of this plant, now at Mr. Low's^ Clapton, and 
received from a country gardener, are in admirable health, and splendidly covered wiUi bloom. 
They show phUoly tha^ when well grown, the species b a really magnificent thing. The flowers 
toe very abundant, large, and of the richest purple. They appear to be grown in very turfy loam, 
which is light, and full of fibre ; for, on pressing it gentiy with the Angers, the soil immediately 
yields. It is probable that, where the soil is yery turfy, and well mixed with broken stone for 
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dmiMge, thii plant Might be well ntamgpd, aioeordiiig to the new tjttmn of pettng feoently 
deMribed fai thk MagMine. VwfamAmMj^ a want of opennees in the toil is one oanae of ifca 
frequent deetruetiony and partiealar care aholildy thcMfbre, be taken to nee ooane and nnadhenw 
■oil for it 

Lobb'lu LomiriA'BA. A etnuige ahinhig and pricklj-leaTed LtheUa^ long known in enltiT»> 
tion, though lately become eearoer. It is a good etore herbaoeous perennial, growing nUher mora 
tiian a foot In height, and producing nmnben of long white flowen, which, from their length, and 
thetf puxity, are rery interesting. It blooms all the summer. Several plants are flowering 
freely at the Clapton nurseryy eeeda having been imported by Mr. Low about a year since. 

LuxBUBU^BOiA CEUo'sA. Wo Understand that thie fine plant was eoUeeted by Mr. Gardner in 
BrMiL It has this yesr flowered Tigorously with Meesrs. Luoombe, Pinee ft Co., Mr. Knight of 
Chelsea, and others, blooming in June and July. It is an upright growing shrub, looUag noi 
unlike an Arbuttu before it flowers, and having long neat leaves, which are much ciliated along 
the maxgins. The btoesoms are home in a large terminal spike, of a conical shape, and remind 
one of some of the old Cassiaa, except that their oolonr is a paler and more delicate yellow, and 
the flower-spike is longer. The whole phmt has a peculiarly symmetrical and ornamental aspeot 

Ly'chrts muta'bilis. Approximatmg to the common L, earimarim in ^general appearance 
and habit, though seemiqgiy very distinct. Its great peculiarity is, however, the prodnetion of 
flowers which are deep pinkish or salmon-coloured at fint^ and afterwards dange to a dull pala 
hue, approaching to white. As these diflerent tints exist at the same time on onehead of flowers, 
they kwk very curioua. The pknt bears fine heads of rather hurge blossoms, which are now 
expanded hi a border at Messra. RoIliMon's, Tooting. 

Ma'lva Creba'ra a'lba. This is simply a white-flowered variety of Jf. Crteana, very pretty, 
and well-ftttedtomixwiththespeciesforphntingouthibeds. It is growing and bioeming in the 
open border of the Ck4»ton nursery. When phtced in a tolerably rich soil, that is not toodry, 
but well exposed to the son, both the species and this*variety are of great beaoty as summer plants. 

Maxilla'bia HABBiao'ini a'iml. About three months ago, we obeerfed in Meesrs. Loddigesf 
Ordiidaceoiis house, a variety of the fine Af . HwrriionH^ with flowen tibat have a purdy white 
ground, only a little tinted with pink towards the points of the petals. The species having rather 
dingy cream-coloured flowers, this variation is veiy pleasing. 

Maxilla'ua XAifTBi'HA. Au exceedingly neat and attractive little spedea, after the style of 
Af . 8tap9liade9y with simihu* leaves, and flowers which are borne m the ssme manner. It has 
bright yellow bkMsoms, which prodnce a lively efleet, and the lip Is spotted with reddish puipleu 
It may be very appropriatdy grown in the half of a cocoa-nut shell or husk, or in a small basket 
made of shells, as it is only fit for suspending. The heath -mould used for it should be very 
fibrous, and well-drained. 

MiLTo'xu sncTA'Bius. This noble plant Is flourishing veiy well on a suspended log of weed 
at Messia. Loddiges*, where also it is beaatlfiilly In bk>om. Such a mode of treatment gives it a 
most characteristic appearance ; and, if it is properly shaded, is perhaps better than growing it in 
pots, because it is thus less liable to be injured by water. A little moss should be phused over its 
roots when iastened to a block in this way, and it should be freely watered and syringed in the 



Pxlaxoo'nium, Shapherd^t Quetn Vieioritt, Although we very rarely speak of florists' flowery 
we are induced to mention the variety here alluded to on account of its being so peculiarly fitted 
for ornamental purposes. It is a low growing plant, remarkably dense in its habit, and bearing 
quite a sheet of delicate crimson and white flowers. These are by no means what a florist would 
call good ; but they have, on the whole, such a lovely effect, that the variety will be most welcome 
to thoee who wish a g re ea bly to decorate their greenhouses, coneervatoriee, or drawing-room win* 
dows, through the months of May and June, or even July. 

Sctpha'ntbus i^LaoANS. From a quantity of phmts now blossoming at Mr. Low's, CSapton, 
we are able to determine that this species is, as it promised to be, a very handsome ornament ta 
the greenhouse or the borders. It is bearing a great profusion of blossoms, some of whidi are <^ 
It very deep and rich yellow, whfle others are paler. With only a few bushy stakes placed for Ita 
support, it scrambles over them, and is frr more elegant, besides producing its flowers in finer 
» than if it were mora fonnally trained. 
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SfiAMMO^PMk Tiofti'MA. SpeduMns of ibis saperb Qrehidaeeoiis p]«n4 baTe biMmed admirably^ 
this tesson, with Mmtn. RoUisBOii, Tooting, and at other plaees. Meitn. BoUinon hare alM 
flowored aremarkable Tariety of i^ with much htfger flowers^ the blotchss of whieh are eonnder- 
ably paler. The method of treating this gennfl, adopted at the Tooting noraeryy is to lasieii thi«e» 
four, or more stout bloeki of wood together, or to a short oontral blook| at the base» and let them 
spread ant at the top, so as to form a sort of inTortediy eonical or pyramidal-shaped eup. Some 
large lamps of rough heath-mould are put in the cavity* and the pknts ace plaeed on the top of 
thisy the whole being, of course, suspended. By such BBsana^ no obstruction is oifered to the 
pendent flower^seapes, whieh can readily pass downwards between the bkxsks, and a most thoron|^ 
drainage is likewise obtained. 

SxAinio>£A Mabtuka, var. Messrs. RoUisson baTe flowersd, besides^ what appeared to be a 
new speeiesof SianhopM^ but is now determined to be a Tariety of S. MariiatM / and is, per- 
haps, the most elegant and lovely yet known. It has flowers with a whiter ground than S* oouiata 
or S. MarHtmaf and only the lower part of the sepals and petals is ipotted, in a very diffBrmi 
way. The odour of the bloasoms is most powerful and deUdous. 

TiLLA'iinsiA xiphioi'dbs. Introduced many years back, yet hardly ever ooltiTatedy this de- 
lightful little species highly merits a pUee in collections of store phmis or Orehidacen. We saw 
ity three or four months ago, in a cool Orchidaceous house at Messrs. Loddiges^ and it was grow* 
ing amidst a mass of small Dendrobise on the lid of an old baskei* apparently without any aoU, or 
oi^y the merest fragment of heath mould. Its beautiful white flowecSy whi^ last several days, 
have a fr^raaee r e s e mbli ng essence of lemons, though not so strong. It would be a very nios 
object for planting among the pseudo-bulbs of the smaller Oi«hidaee», where it would thrive i 
as well as an epiplqrte as it would with a portion of 8(nl to auslaki its roots. 
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Im almost all country gardens of any extent^ whore the proprietor has a tomti 
is a larger demand for flowers during the late summer and autumnal montha than at any other 
period, because the family mostly remains in town till July or August, while the remaming end of 
the year is the country sesson. Seareely can you meet an expensive eultivator at this time^ 
therefore^ without his inquiring what are the best autumnal flowers, especially lor greenhousss 
and conservatories. In the open borders, halfJiardy herbaoeoua and sub-shrabby varisties eome 
uito bloom so well daring this period, that hardy phmts are not so much in request But all 
desoe good showy specimens for the houses ; and, where the more ephemeral kinds, as annuals, (in- 
elndiagCockseomb^ Balsams, Ac.,) are considered too common, this is more particukrly the case. 

Now, there are two dasses of pknts which will be found useful for antnmnal flowering ; and 
these are, fizet, those which bk>om naturally towards this part of the year ; and, secondly, such as 
may be made to do so, either the second time, or by retarding the development ot thehr blossom^ 
through any unusual oourse of treatment With respect to the Utter division, it is well known 
that the period of flowering may, in many pUntiy be materially altered by pluekiag off their 
hkKHtts, by stunting them snd keeping them dry at unnatural tunss^ by attention to pettmg,— 4n 
Mther giving larger or smaller pots, according to the object^ — by placing them in a cooler or 
warmer house than they commonly have at giyen seasons^ by pruning or stopping the shooti^ and 
by propagating some tribes at extraordinary parts of the year. Others again, may often be 
induoed to bkMsom twice in the season through a little artificial management^ or, by the careini 
application of known laws, may prolong their period of flowermg through the season when tfaoir 
blooms are most wanted. We do not intend here to describe any of the proceaes by which such 
results may be accomplished, nor to specify the plants which would most readily yield to such 
eontriTanoesb We merely seek to awaken inquiry on the subject, and to urge all interested in the 
matter to note^ this season, those pknts which they find serviceable^ whether flowering natozaUy, 
or made to do so by artificial means, throughout tiw autumn. The eoremnnieation of thsir lists, 
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with ihe aoeoant of ray peealiar tnmtment given, to lome reepeetable periodical, would tend, more 
A%n anything, to establiflh a general catalogue of the best sorts, and to diiliise a deeper pleasure 
among the patrons of floriculture, by having their plant-houses better decorated when they are 
alone able to enjoy them. 

As this is ihe season for saving seeds, and there are few culturists who hare not to complain 
of the failure of some portion of tiie seeds which they annually put in their gardens, we would 
enjoin a greater carefulness in preparing rad collecting the seeds than is usually evinced ; satisfied 
that it is inattention to this circumstance alone which mars success. What we mean by preparing 
seeds, is comprised in the treatment of the plant producing them. More generally, a plant bearing 
seed is left to go on flowering, and the seeds developed by both the eariy rad late blossoms are 
gathered at the same time, and used indiscriminately. It is thus that the failure of at least a 
portion of the seeds sown is rendered nearly certain. The proper way to manage the plrats 
intended for seed, in order to ensure the due germination and growth of the latter, is to leave only 
a certain number of the earliest flowers on the plant for seeding, and scrupulously remove all the 
rest that may afterwards appear. In this manner, the seeds would be much finer, and they would 
nearly all ripen at the same time ; although, to prerent the loss of the fiist-ripened seeda^ which 
are always the best, the individual capsules may be plucked as they reach maturity in most cases. 
Boys or women would readily do this ; and the increased trouble would be nothing compared with 
the excellency of the seed obtained. It is from a neglect of this plan that the seed of liignonette 
is always so bad ; while that of most syngenesious plants commonly fails. A China Aster or a 
Rhodanthe, or ray other related plant, will not ripen many heads of seed ; rad it is consequently 
the wisest policy to suffer them only to retain a few. 

Where the practice of exposing greenhouse plants is at all resorted to, the present is the season^ 
at which it may be followed with advantage. If put out immediately, most greenhouse shrubs 
will be benefited ; while their removal gives the opportunity for cleaning and painting the houses. 
There are three points in the general routine of placing out greenhouse phmtB which are exceed- 
ingly injudicious. The first is, that they are taken from the houses too eariy, before they have 
ceased growmg ; whereas, they should nerer be set in the open air before the end of August or 
the beginning of the present month. The second is, that they are huddled together in groups, their 
brandies often touching each other ; while the chief object of their exposure is to give them free 
light and air. And the thurd is, that the sur&ce on which they stand is seldom firm enough ; or, 
if it be, it presses too flatly to the bottom of the pot, to permit water to run away readily. Now, 
they ought always to be placed sufficiently far apart to leave them entirely open and unencumbered ; 
and, besides having a sur&ce of ashes, concrete, asphalte, stone, or something which worms cannot 
get through, beneath them, tiiey should, if possible, be elevated on two pieces of brick, so as to 
leaye the holes at the bottom of the pots quite free. 

Directly the greenhouses are emptied, they should be most rigidly cleaned, the walls white- 
washed, and, if necessary, the roof, &c painted. This must not now be delayed a day ; for, when 
painting has to be done later in the season, it is a long time in drying, and injures the phmts that 
are shut up in an atmosphere impregnated with it The same process should be carried through 
the stoves, as soon as the greenhouses are fit to receive the phmts from them ; and every plant 
structure should receive a thorough purification and repair. As the new leaves of stove plants 
are now firm, they may be carefully sponged over, to remove dirt or insects, before being taken 
from the house. The temperature of the greenhouse will be amply sufficient for the majority of 
them while the stove is being cleaned ; and those which happen to be growings or in a very tender 
state, can be placed in a dose frame or pit. 

Those half-luurdy plrats that are required for tlie houses next year, and which are now out in 
the borders^ may at once be propagated, that the young stock may be rendered comparatively 
strong and hardy before winter. But where plants of tiiese kinds are only needed for the flower 
beds next season, it is better not to propagate them yet, but to put in the cuttings early next 
month, and keep them in the cutting pots all the winter. 

Seeds of all the hardier annuals may be forthwith sown in the borders. They live admirably 
through the winter, and will enliven the garden at an early period in tiie spring. They may be 
sown thinly in patches, or in beds. Plants raised thus, at this time, make a very handsome display 
at a season when they are much needed. 
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GLOXlNU DIGITALIFL6rA. 



(Fin-gIoT«-tew«r«d OlokiaU.) 



DIDYNAMIA. 



Ori§r, 

ANOI06PERHIA. 



KatmnA Ordtr. 

OBSNERACaS. 



Onrmc CuAiucnn.— CSolyx adnate to the OTariom, 
bj th« middle ; limb fiTe-perted, flree. Corolla aani-mi- 
perior, obUqiie» fumiel-ebeped or oampenulately sob- 
ilngent, gtbboie behind at the baae; tabe ventrlcofle ; 
Itanb ipreediiig: upper Up two-lobed, lower one three- 
lobed. BtawuHi four, dldynamous, with the mdlment 
of a fifth behind. fiVaiuf « Ave* perlgynoiu. CapntUaae- 
eelled, two-yalved ; placentas two, parietal, two-lobed. 
8etds nnmerons, oblon8.^i)on'« Oard. ^ BoL 



Brmcmc CMAaAcnm.— Plant a tuberous-rooted persa- 
nial. Stems from siz to nine Inchee high. £«im« 
broadly OTate, obtoMk thlok and rigid, mrj dlghtly 
hairy. Flowerg axUlary, chiefly collected towards the 
•nmmlts of the stems. CoroOa unnsoally long and con- 
trsoted; limb with Ato neariy regular roundish ssr 
ments, of a purplish crimson colour. 



This beautiful and distinct species is of Yeiy recent introduction, and has 
flowered in seyeral of the London nurseries. From a specimen which bloomed in 
the nursery of Mr. Knight, King's Road, Chelsea, our present drawing was 
prepared about four months ago. It is no doubt of Mexican or South American 
origin, though we have no information as to its exact native looalitj. 

It belongs to the caulescent part of the genus, producing stems from six to nine 
inches in height, with the flowers so closely arranged as almost to cluster at the top 
of them. From other allied species it is easily known by its short, somewhat 
roundish, and yery thick, leathery, yet firm and rigid foliage, which is borne in 
opposite pairs, with scarcely any stalk ; and by its particularly long and small-tubed 
flowers. The latter, too, have anr unusually regular limb, which is of a rich purplish 
crimson hue, resembling greatly the colour of the flowers of Aehimenea £frandjfiora. 

Like the rest of the genus, it appears to be a stoYe herbaceous perennial, 
requiring a peculiarly moist heat while it is growing, and remaining dormant in 
winter, when it should be kept very dry. One of the great points in the cultivation 
of this plant, and the whole of the tribe, is to give them a highly enriched and open 
soil, such as a good light loam, with a large proportion of decayed manure or leaf 
soil mixed with it ; and, in addition to this, to furnish them at once, after they 
haye fairly started into growth, with a pretty roomy pot. With these aids, and a 
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moist bottom-heat, such as is obtained in a dung hot-bed, or in a pit filled witb 
fermenting bark or leaves, they will flourish so luxuriantly as to have quite a 
difi^erent aspect from that which they would present if grown in the ordinary 
conditions. 

For a fuller idea of the habit of the species, we must refer to the engraving 
below, wherein the plant is represented in one of the ornamental vases manufactured 
by Mr. Falcke, of Battersea. 





S Hcidea (iel 1 Ijxh 



^u^^^^i- avettdic 



ROSA HARDII. 



(Mr. Hardy*! Rmc.) 



Omm. 
ICOSANDRIA. 



Natirat Ordtr. 
ROSACEA. 



POLYGYNIA. 



GsK CMC CBARAcns^-^o/yjr with the tabe ooniraoted 
at th« month, and with a five-parted limb ; the segments 
somewbat spirally imbricated at the apex in activation, 
and nsually pinnately divided. Petals five. Stamens 
nnmeitms. Carpels numerous, bony, inswted on the 
inside of the tube of the oalyx, whioh at length beoomes 
baccate and encloses them ; they are dry and indehis- 
oent, bearing each a style on the inner side. Stjfles ex- 



serted from the constricted part of the calydne tabe ; 
sometimes distinct, sometimes connected into a co- 
lumnar style. Seeds solitary, ezalbmninous, inverted. 
Embryo straight, with flattlsh cotyledons.— J>en'« Qard. 
and BoL 

BpBCfFrc Charactbr.— Ptoni a hybrid, with a great 
deal of the habit of R. berberifolia, but much burger, 
deeper yellow, and handsomer fiowers. 



The showy and interesting Raa berberifolia^ which botanists haye now fonned 
into a new genus, under the name of Lowea^ has been known for several years in 
this country, but has never yet become common, in consequence of the great 
apparent difficulty attending its cultivation. The present plant is a hybrid raised 
between that species and R. involucrata by Mr. Hardy, gardener at the Luxem- 
boui^ Gardens, Paris, and it has been named after its originator. 

We had it drawn, three or four years back, from the gardens of Mr. Halley, 
nurserjrman, of Blackheath, who then flowered it in considerable perfection during 
the summer season. It is much superior to B. berberifolia^ and is decidedly a very 
ornamental Rose, on account of its large and deep yellow or pale orange-coloured 
flowers, which have a rich brownish or dark sanguine blotch at the base of each 
petal. Its pleasing foliage is likewise a recommendation, being in itself pretty, and 
so different from that of other Roses. 

It is one of those delicate-rooted things which require some care in their 
management ; though the chief difficulties are overcome when the soil is rendered 
of a proper nature and texture, and the drainage is complete. It is said to thrive 
best in heath-mould ; but there are serious mistakes current respecting the kind of 
heath-soil which is used for fine-rooted plants. That black, fibreless, close, and 
sandy bog-earth which is often employed, is the very worst of all soils for any plant 
that is tender. A very open, fibrous moor-soil, however, of a brown colour, and 
almost free from sand, is unquestionably suitable for such species as this ; though 
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a little light loam or leaf-mould should be mingled with it. With each a compost, 
well-drainedy the plant will not fail either in a pot or the open border. It is 
extremely sensitive to wet, and especial caution should be exercised in preserving it 
from undue dampness. 

Treated in this way, if the shoots are pegged down in winter, it will form a 
fine spreading bush, and may be increased either by layers or cuttings. The latter 
strike freely in spring, if managed like those of the China Roses. It is quite hardy 
on a well-drained border. 




S.a^4«i>. gbi i Lzh 



}^7Ui4>4Jufiu.ni ^mxiJMJ . aiuf/uca>/4H 



ANTffiRHINUM MAJUS ; var. QUADRtCOLOR. 



<Poar-eolouT«d>flowcr«d Iar||«r Saapdrajprn.) 



CUn. 
DIDYNAMIA. 


Kmimai Ordar. 
SCROPHULARIACEJE. 


Or44r, 
ANGI08PERMIA. 



OnfKxsc Charactsb.— Caiyjr fiye-parted, obliqaA 
CoroUa peraoiutte; tube ample* a little oompreaeed ; 
aaoeate at the baae, and Ainilahed with two parallel 
and interrupted lines of hain inside beneath the 
palate: lobee of the upper lip erect, and often adpreawd 
to the back bj turns; lower lip qneading^ having the 
middle lobes smalkr than the lateral onee, with an 
ample bearded palate, which dosee the throat Stamens 
compreawd, rather hairy at the base, having the sterile 
or fifth one yery short or wanting. Sligwta two-lobed. 
CapsHle two-oeUed, woody, ovate or pear-formed, in- 



ourred at top, opening by three lobes, or an irngnlar 
Ibramen, under the top. SeMi« oblong, truncate, minute, 
teeta black, more or less wrinkled. 

BraaFic CBAaAcnuu—£UMi thick, twisted. Brandket 
erect, usually branched again. Lea vrtoblong-lanoeolalr, 
attenuated at both ends, glabrous. Fkneer§ racemoee.ap- 
proximate. Calpg with the lobes broadly ovate, obtuse, 
clothed with glandular hairs.— 2)<m*« Qard. if Boianp, 

Var. QuADUiooLonir— A compact growing |dant, with 
large and specious flowers, which have four distinct 
oolonn^ beantifUly merging into each other. 



Fbom the common Snapdragon, which grows in such spontaneons abundance on 
old walls and buildings, to the richly-tinted kinds which decorate our flower- 
borders, the Yariations in the size, form, and colour of the blossoms are so numerous 
and interfused, that scarcelf anj race of plants contributes more to our pleasure, 
in an ornamental point of yiew. Notwithstanding, however, the profusion of 
sorts, and the almost interminable extent to which these may be multiplied, 
varieties are sometimes raised which are so marked in their characteristics as 
at once to become garden favourites, and to deserve the perpetuation of their 
peculiarities. 

Of this last description was the carnation-striped Snapdragon, figured in our 
Magazine a few years since, and known as A. fnaju$ earyophyUoide$. Similarij 
worthy of notice and culture is the plant of which we here give a representation. 
We have not succeeded in learning its origin ; but it has doubtless been derived 
from the intermixture of some of the best kinds by cross-fertilization, and has four 
separate colours, which, though indescribable, are readily discerned, and pass into 
each other at the edges in a very agreeable manner. We met with it first at 
Mr. Low^s, Clapton, where the figure was taken, and where it flowered splendidly 
in the open border during the summer of 1842. It is conspicuous for a neat habit 
and foliage, and the inflorescence is exceedingly copious and good. 
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It must of oonrae be propagated, like A. m. earyophylloidei, by cuttings alone, 
as its seeds, when produced, would onlj beget other kinds, instead of multiplying 
itself. As a summer border plant, and probably as a favourable object for formin^r 
into beds in the flower-gardeii or elsewhere, it will be a useful addition, and 
should be purchased by eyery person who has an ornamental plot of ground to 
adorn. It is probable that wet might destroy it in winter; and the better plan of 
treating it would therefore be to strike young plants from cuttings in the autumn, 
and retain them through the winter in cjld frames along with the general half- 
hardy flower-garden stock. 

When its flowers begin to fade, tliey should always be cut off immediately, 
shortening the stem which hears them at the same time. By this means a good 
succession of blossom will be kept up, and the plants will be maintained in superior 
heal til. 
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n^cU' 



AQUILEGIA SKINNERI. 



{Mr. Sklniicr't Culainbinr.) 



ClmM$. 
FOLYANDRIA. 



Satural Ordtf. 

RANUNCULACJE. 



Or4tr. 

PENTAOYNIA. 



Flotoer-ttem panioled and bncteate. Braeta Unoar, 
awl-shaped, leafy. PedieUt curved, making the flowers 
droop. Sepait ovate-lanoeolate, acuminate, keeled, 
green. PetaU with a yellowlah green and rounded limb, 
prolonged below into a very long, nearly atralght, red 
•pur, which is sUghUy clubbed at the extremity. Sta- 
ment numerous, much protruded. Ocrmen with broad, 
membranous, curled wings. Stpla three. 



Gbnkric CaAnACVKR,-^ Sepals five, deciduous, co- 
loured, and petal-like. PetaU Ato, on the upper side 
of the flower, spreadlngly two-lipped ; outer lip large, 
plane ; inner one small ; prolonged at the back Into an 
entire hollow spur. Capeulea erect 

Bpscinc CHARAcrBR.— Ptone an herbaceous perennial. 
leavee chiefly radical, glaucous, on long petioles, bi- 
ternate; leaflets cordate, deeply three-lobed; lobes 
▼ariOnsly cut, with Unnt and rounded segments. 

In the Botanical Magazine, from whence we have gleaned the substance of the 
preceding description, it is stated that this fine species was sent to Woburn Abbey 
by O. U. Skinner, Esq., from Quatemala ; and it flowered in the gardens at 
Woburn for the first time. Its most prominent characteristics are the great length 
of the spurs in the flowers, the protrusion of the stamens, and the brilliant red 
colour of the lower part of the flower-spurs. It ranks with the admirable A, 
glandulo$a among the best members of the genus. 

Haying, in some places, been very improperly treated by being placed in a 
stove or warm greenliouse, and forced too early into flower, its appearance in a 
few of the London collections this year has been far from favourable or natural. 
The flowers have been much impoverished in regard to size, and altogether 
deprived of that splendid colour which constitutes their leading attraction. Hence 
it has been deemed inferior even to A, canademu. It should be remembered, 
however^ that a forced specimen of a hardy plant affords no criterion of its merit ; 
and that the proper season at which this species should blossom is the months of 
August and September, while its proper position is the open ground. 

Our drawing portrays a specimen which flowered vigorously with Mr. Olen- 
dinning, nurseryman, of Turnham Qreen, towards the end of last July. Being 
very correctly coloured, a good notion may be gained from it of the plant's beauty. 
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Although the species seems to be purely hardy, and will therefore attain its 
best character in a sunny border^ thoroughly drained, and composed of a free 
loamy soil, it may not be considered unworthy to be grown in pots for the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Where managed in the last-named manner, it should 
be kept in a peculiarly light and airy situation ; for, unless it be grown in a cool 
plaoe» it will bloom too soon to bloom finely, and without plenty of sun, its 
glowing hues wiU degenerate into something very little better than a dingy 
compound of red, green, and jrellow. 

It can be multiplied freely by division, in the same way as the other Colum- 
bines. Possibly, also, it will ripen seeds in a warm border, open to the south ; 
and, should such be the case, the means for a very abundant increase will be 
furnished. 

We recommend all those who cultivate the plant, (and it is highly deserving of 
general favour,) to guard against the error of forcing it in any way, or they will 
inevitably be disappointed in it. 
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No. IX. 

From the subject of the nutriment of pknts obtained by the deconipoeition of 
vegetable matter, chiefly, the mind is naturally led to the investigation of those 
▼essels or organs which receive the fluids from the earth, and elaborate the several 
products essential to the plant, and specific to it. But here we are at sea. Every 
attempt has failed to determine what the crude sap really is ; and we are equally 
at a loss to settle the question, whether the leaves are absorbent as well as trans- 
piratory organs. 

Certain it is, that chemistry, as a science of analysis, is utterly powerless to 
solve the mysteries of vital assimilation : and we deem it little better than waste 
of time to advance one conjecture on the ground of any influence that can be 
drawii from the analysis of gums, resins, salts, sugar, bitter principle, or colouring 
matter, &c., the effete productions of organized life. 

Still, Science acquires importance by the able researches of philosophers ; and 
having before us several invaluable manuscripts of the late President, Mr. Knight, 
we hope our readers will be gratified by the perusal of a few extracts, which vrill 
prove to what extent the laborious and profound investigations of that great man 
were carried. 

The name of the celebrated Dutrochet may yet be familiar with many : he 
was a correspondent of Mr. Knight, and once visited him at Downton Castle. 
Mr. Knight thus recites an experiment by which the French philosopher at one 
time thought he could throw some light upon the phenomena of the sap : — '^ M. 
Dutrochet had made some very singular, and, I think, important discoveries, which 
show that the power which causes lighter fluids to pass through animal and vege- 
table membranes is very wonderful. He bound three folds of recently extracted 
bladder round the bottom of a tube of glass, and through these folds, under ordinary 
circumstances, no fluid could pass ; but upon a solution of one part of sugar in two 
parts of water being put into the glass tube, the water " (contained in another 
glass vessel wherein the tube was placed) *' passed rapidly through the three folds 
of bladder, not only in opposition to gravitation, but in opposition to that of the 
pressure of a column of forty-five inches of mercury, nearly equivalent to a pressure 
of twenty-two pounds and a half upon an inch square, and of fifty feet perpen* 
dicular of water. I had previously proved that the specific ^avity of the sap of 
trees in the spring, increases in proportion to its distance from the ground, and that 
a good deal of saccharine matter is found in the alburnum of trees in the spring, 
which contained none in the winter." 

M. Dutrochet resided with Mr. Knight nearly three Y^eeks, and both gentlemen 
arrived at the conclusion — ** that the water and nutriment absorbed from the soil 
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ascend through the cellular tubtianee of the albaraum, and pass through vessels cellu- 
lar in ttructure which surround the bundles of the spiral tubes ; that the nutriment 
absorbed, becomes the true sap and liTing blood of the plant by exposure to light in 
the leaf, and that it descends by the bark, — wherever plants have bark— by which 
the matter which forms the layer of alburnum is deposited ; and that whatever 
portion of the true sap is not thus expended, sinks into the albumam through the 
mis-named medullary processes, and joins the ascending current. As autumn, 
however, approaches, the expenditure of sap diminishes, and it then aoounnlates 
in the alburnum to be employed in forming the young shoots and leaves of the 
ensuing spring. I am in possession of a thousand foots to support this hypotheas, 
and not in possession of one in opposition t6'it." Sept. 2. 1830. 

Great and high as are our authorities, we must not attach to them a too im- 
plicit faith. Phints are living beings, or tlley are not ; if endowed with a vital 
principle, we cannot by any possibility prove that they are not more or less sentient, 
and, in a degree, however low it may be, possessed of the foculty of volition, and 
may, to a corresponding extent, select their food, and be susceptiUe of enjoyment. 
If, on the contrary, their vitality be purely vegetative, the only agent to which we 
can possibly refer the phenomena of the sap, its ascent, distribution, and assimi- 
lation, is ELECTRICITY ; — and in truth, all the late discoveries of the decomposition 
of water, tend to confirm the hypothesis. This was candidly stated to Mr. Knight 
about the period when he became interested in the experiments of Dutrochet, 
which, as he justly observed, were productive of phenomena altogether wonderful. 
These phenomena, however, cannot bring to light the agency which induces the 
introduction of the living sap ; for, they only go to prove, — ^what Dr. Mitchell of 
America has subsequently confirmed, — ^that when membrane is interposed between 
fluids of difierent specific gravities, it operates as a medium of interfiltration 
between the two. So far, however, as membrane is concerned, the cellular mem* 
branous tissue of the alburnum and bark, containing fluids of various densities^ 
may produce a variety of those attractive interblendings or organic changes, which 
have been too rashly teniaed themicaly since chemistry is utterly incapable to effect 
or to interpret one of the combinations which result from vital agency. 

On the question of electricity Mr. Knight thus expressed his opinions : — '^ I 
have long believed the electric fluid to be the agent that causes all secretions, 
properly so called, to take place both in plants and animals. The galvanic fluid 
will cause the process of digestion to go on, and of course the secretion of the 
gastric fluid." *' I thought, and still think, the discovery of these and other 
facts respecting the powers of the galvanic fluid of much importance in a medical 
point of view. I do not think that it can be applied in any way with advantage 
to plants. I witnessed the result of some experiments made under the inspection 
of Dr. Wilson Philip, and by M. Dutrochet, during a visit he paid me at Downton, 
and the effects were always injurious, however feeble the power. Nature gives 
enough, I conclnde.^^ 
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Mr. Ejiight was not then aware, nor could he be, of the stupendous distDOveries. 
made by Dr. Faraday, of the nnirersal presence of electric action, whenever the 
elements of water are disturbed ; otherwise, he would have been still further con- 
firmed in the luminous view which he had already adopted. 

To those discoveries we have before alluded, and therefore shall only remark^ 
that whenever a manure appropriate to any plant whatever is within the 
range of its roots, that manure is gradually, but more or less rapidly decomposed, 
and its constituent elements converted in water and hydrocarbons, during which 
conversion a volume of electricity is disturbed equivalent to the quantity speci- 
fically essential to its combining power, and amply sufficient to propel the raw sap, 
so {»epared» through the membranous tissue of the roots ; and thence, according to 
Knight, into the cellular vessels of the trunk or stem. 

Hie afiral iube$^ or sjrstem of coiled vessels, were once deemed to be the con- 
ductors of the sap ; though by the earlier physiologists, they were thought to be 
merely air-vessels. Speaking of their position and office, Mr. Knight observes :— 
** They are placed between the passages through which the sap ascends, which 
passages are in hci surrounded by them ; and they are certainly so placed as to 
enable them to act by external pressure. They appear so restless, when suddenly 
taken out, that I have offered a conjecture that they were not formed to be idle ; 
but, not liking to indulge much in speculation in my communication to the Royal 
Society, I only said that they appeared to me to be appendagei to the sap-vessels, 
and not to carry any liquids themselves. I took a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
whether the spiral tubes, and those tubes which contain them, were at any time 
filled with liquid ; and I, under all circumstances, uniformly found the tubes empty, 
and the ^iral thread dry in all mature — that is full-grown— leaves. The experi- 
ments from which I drew my inferences were, I think, as well conducted as they 
could be. I often adjusted my microscope to the stalk of a leaf, growing in its 
natural position, and in the full execution of its office ; and then, after having cut 
through the epidermis only, I have, by means of a small vrindlas, with soft woollen 
yam, severed all connection between the plant and the leaf, except that of the 
spiral tubes ; and, under such circumstances, those tubes were always empty, and 
their threads dry ; and having suflbred the leaves to remain exposed to the sun by 
the side of others wholly detached from the plants, all died and dried within the 
same period of time. The spiral threads therefore, I think, do not convey the 
ascending sap." 

If we consider these minute experiments, and view the structure of these coiled 
tubes, their great strength, and elastic power — which any careful person can dis- 
cover by examining the tender green twig of an elder-^it will appear pretty 
evident that they must act as springs, and thus ud, mainly, in producing and 
sustaining the graceful rotatory movement of which spray and herbage are suscep- 
tible. Some mechanism of the sort is absolutely required, and none appears so 
entirely applicable as the system of spiral vessels. These vessels may also convey 
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air or gases throughout the structure, and perform a second very important roll in the 
vegetahle economy. The cellular system, we are certain, contains fluids ; and thus we 
obtain some rational view of those organs of the yegetable structure which are 
destined to convey and laborate the yital, nutritive fluids — ^liquid and aeriform— of 
the plant. 



GENERAL TREATMENT OF FUCHSIAS. 



There is scarcely a tribe, throughout the whole yegetable kingdom, that is 
more interesting to general cultivators than Fuchsias. Susceptible of such a great 
variety of treatment, and yet capable of reaching a large share of perfection by the 
very simplest means, they come quite vritbin the range of the cottager's resources, 
are exceedingly well adapted for window culture, and are yet fit to shine in the 
gardens or conservatory of a palatial residence. 

Few exotic shrubs need so little attention in point of culture ; but, at the same 
time, there are few which, however difficult to manage, do not receive, in pro- 
portion to that difficulty, a greater amount of appropriate treatment. And although, 
in many places, splendid specimens are to be seen rewarding the cultivator for the 
triflmg pains he has taken to give them suitable accommodation, while, in others, 
the accidental occurrence of favourable conditions occasions similar results, the 
majority of gardens are entirely devoid of the superior attraction which this 
charming flower would furnish when grown as it should be grown. 

Possibly the reason for such a comparative dearth of properly cultivated Fnchsiaa 
is to be found in the extreme simplicity of the means by which such perfection may 
be attained ; for it is generally observable in the world of floriculture, that, where 
any intricate, or refined machinery, or delicate and arduous process, is required to 
effect an object, a larger portion of success is realized than when the method of 
accomplbhing it is plain, and straightforward, and easy. So strong is thus the 
desire to call personal ability and skill into operation, and in this way to gain 
credit for the ends brought about, that plants of easy cultivation are often neglected 
by the experienced and accomplished grower, because persons of the most slender 
acquirements may almost keep pace with him in such a pursuit* 

Digressing, for a moment, it is of some importance to show that a practice of 
that description, in which men of talent sometimes almost unconsciously indulge, 
is based on a false principle, and is calculated very seriously to prejudice the 
appearance of gardens in which it is carried out. There is no class of plants, it 
may emphatically be urged, with whatever apparent spontaneousness they flourish, 
which a clever gardener cannot grow better than one less thoroughly informed on 
matters of cultivation. And he is the wisest man who, in a general way, selects 
such as are at once ornamental and readily managed on which to expend his skilL 
Oood treatment will always tell with greater or lesser force, and it commonly 
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manifests itself most clearly on those objects which are operated upon with readiness. 

Fachsias afford a pointed example of the truth of this position. Although so 
firee-growing that every one may have them in an ornamental condition with yery 
little expenditure of labour, there is a most marked di£ference perceptible between 
the miserably stunted plants of the unpractised grower, and the large, glowing^ 
luxuriant specimens reared by the skilful culturist. Plants of the latter character 
are, it is true, occasionally met with in the hands of the ignorant, where, by for-r 
tuitous circumstances, or by the pursuance of good advice, they have been raised 
to an unusual degree of beauty. Cases of that kind are, however, sufficiently rare 
to render superiority an ordinary indication of skill, and this superiority may be 
as conspicuous in the instance of a Fuchsia as in one of the most delicate of the 
Heath tribe, notwithstanding the fact that a tender Heath cannot be grown at all 
by a person knowing nothing of the art of culture. Merit, in everything, (plant- 
growing included,) can very seldom be determined otherwise than by comparison ; 
and though the extremes of difference may hardly seem analogous, there is as much 
additional merit in growing a Fuchsia splendidly, to merely keeping it alive, as 
there is in cultivating a Heath weU, to being unable to cultivate it at all. 

This proposition being now, as we think, duly established, and it being pretty 
clearly proved that Fuchsias cannot reasonably be neglected, because they appear to 
require no cleverness to bring them into a handsome state, — since cleverness is to 
be estimated by comparing its attainments with what the uninitiated are able to 
effect, — we shall advert to the principal features of difference between an inferior 
and a highly-cultivated Fuchsia, and explain how these difierences are originated. 

A prevailing fallacy in the management of Fuchsias which are grown in large 
establishments, is to treat them like trees, and, by getting them to a remarkable 
size, in respect chiefly to height, it is supposed that a state most nearly approxi- 
mating to the natural one, and therefore the most beautiful, will be reached. It is 
not of much consequence whether this tree-like character is formed by pruning so 
as to make the plant a standard, or whether it is obtained by leaving a vigorous 
specimen to take its own course. In the first-mentioned instance, a highly curions 
object may be created ; and, if too great a height is not sought, a plant might 
thus be rendered in some measure ornamental and free-blooming. In the second 
case, there will be a more profuse production of bloom, and, for a lofty conservatory, 
suqh plants might be valuable. Both these classes of specimens are, however, 
very far from being equal, in regard to beauty, to those which are treated as low 
bushes, in a way we shall afterwards describe ; for the Fuchsia is not, from its 
nature, adapted for attaining its highest elegance and loveliness when grown as a 
tall or standard plant. 

In gardens of smaller extent, where the Fuchsia is cultivated as a pot-plant, 
the great error is one of an opposite class ; for it is there kept in much too diminu- 
tive a state. Confined at the roots, and grown in the commonest soil, f^hich is not 
at all enriched. Fuchsias are mostly maintained in a small stunted condition, and 
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neither bloom finely, nor become handsome specimens. Of this kind, are the 
majority of those seen in the windows of both cottages and drawing-rooms, as well 
as those in limited greenhouses. If they bloom at all, however scantily and 
miserably, enough seems to have been obtained from them, and people appear to 
have no idea that, with the same amount of trouble, badced by a little philosophy 
and forethought, they can have specimens really worth looking at, and fitted to 
command admiration. 

Other places present theraeelyes in which Fuchsias are turned out singly into 
the borders, or planted in groups ; and, once establidied, are considered to need no 
further tendance ; so that, whether they are destroyed down to the ground by frost 
in the winter, or whether only the points of the shoots aro kiUed, and the re- 
maining stems and branches left uninjured, they aro alike suffered to adjust them- 
selves to these peculiarities of ciroumstance, and to proceed without any asnst- 
ance or cultivation. In consequence of this, the old woody parts, which mild 
winters do not damage, throw out their young laterals in the spring, and these are 
weakened by having to draw their supplies through the old wood, while they also 
materially impoverish the new suckers that aro sent up from the roots ; and so 
the whole plant is frequently deteriorated, and robbed of its splendour. With the 
occurrence of another and succeeding warm winter, the deterioration is, in most 
cases, more than perpetuated. 

Now, when a plant of any of the common Fuchsias is placed out in the open 
border, and the winters happen to be just severe enough to deprive it of all its 
branches down to the very base, without harming the vital part which is just at the 
junction of the stem and roots, it will, if the soU be of a tolerably good nature, and 
the aspect well open to the sun, acquire the best, richest, and most ornamental 
character of which a Fuekiia is susceptible. It vrill become quite a thicket of 
healthy stems, annually increasing in number, and occupying a much wider 
circumference, while the branches will be abundantly laden with blossom throughout 
the whole of the flowering season. No starved specimen in a pot, or tree-like 
plant grown to whatever height, will bear the slightest comparison, for beauty or 
showiness, vrith such an object. 

Here, then, we conceive, aro embodied the various particulars of treatment 
which combme to elevate a Fuchria into something very superior to the wrotched 
things of this sort that are usually met with ; and, indeed, into a plant of great, 
and decided, and enduring attractiveness. And though there be, in the case 
referred to, merely the elements of similar success as relates to pot-culture, these 
may be readily adapted and applied to every varying condition. We shall now 
enumerate them, and briefly dwell upon each. 

The first on which we must speak is freedom for the roots ; and we would have 
it distinctly understood, that no ordinary Fuchsia will thrive if its roots are at all 
cramped. Proof of this is to be found every day in multitudes of windovTs and 
greenhouses ; whereas, an evidence, equally convincing, that the reverse of this 
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condition will entail opposite and proportionately Bncceasful results, is afforded by 
the many plants that meet the eye in open gardens, where nothing obstructs the 
extension of the roots. If a Fuehtioy therefore, is to be grown in a pot, it must 
hare plenty of room therein to spread out its roots, or it will never flourish ; and 
as the size of the plant increases, the pot in which it is put must be concurrently 
enlarged ; or rath^, a larger pot should be supplied in time to preyent the roots 
from growing too near the edge, and thus getting stinted for food. 

But as it is impossible, in a pot, to give a plant the same liberty for its roots 
which it would haye in the free soil, this deficiency can be partly atoned for by 
supplying it with a somewhat richer soil Consequently, ftur potted Fuchsias, we 
would mix a small proportion of well-decayed and pulverised manure with the 
loam which should be the staple ingredient in their compost, and a trifling quantity 
of leaf-mould might advantageously be added, as well for accomplishing the like 
purpose as for aiding the drainage. The kind of loam that should be chosen is 
that fresh fibrous soil from beneath the turf of a pasture, whidi crumbles readily 
between the fingers, and is neither clayey nor peculiarly sandy. This should 
constitute nearly two-thirds of the compost ; the remaining parts being one-sixth 
of leaf-mould, and one-sixth of rotten manure. Heath-mould may be altogether 
dispensed with, unless it be very fibrous, when it may displace one-sixth of the 
loam. Where, from any cause, there is danger that the drainage will be inter- 
rupted, some broken sand-stone, in pieces of about a quarter of an inch diameter, 
can be mingled sparingly with the soil. 

Next to tho provision for the due accommodation of the roots with suitable 
soil and an adequate quantity of it, there must be secured to the plant, during the 
whole time of its growing stage, a full and unintwrupted exposure to the rays of 
the sun ; so far, at least, as this can be done in any glazed structure. Nothing 
tends more to diminish the healthiness and productiveness of Fuchsias than that 
partial and imperfect light which they get from a western or eastern window, or 
through any window which is much covered by blinds, or in a greenhouse where 
they are surrounded by larger or more leafy plants, or where, from the construction 
of the building, or from any other circumstance, they are at all shaded. This 
rule likewise holds good in regard to such specimens as are planted out, either in 
conservatories or the flower-borders. They will not bear shade without detriment 
to the leaves and general appearance, and a reduction of the number of flowers. 
It is on this account that plants of Fucknci^ which are grown in pots by cottagers, 
assume such a healthy hue and bloom so well when they are phiced out in the open 
air during summer; and, no doubt, if the transition from the greenhouse to complete 
exposure were effected gradually, it would be beneficial to all potted Fuchsias to 
have them in frames or houses, from which the lights could be quite removed in 
the summer season. 

The most peculiar feature which we have to notice in the management of 
Fuchsias, however, and one which is very rarely adopted, otherwise than accidentally, 
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IB the cutting down all the stems, &€., each year, to the same extent to which they 
are destroyed by frost in hard winters, in order to make the plants throw up an 
additional quantity of new and stronger stems in the following spring. This, we 
haye fully ascertained, is the roost effectual plan for insuring a fine display of 
flowers, a great abundance of healthy shoots and foliage, and plants which pro- 
gressirely improve every year, instead of degenerating, and becoming less prolific. 
It includes as properly those which are subjected to pot culture, as those which 
occupy the open borders, and is, in fact, applicable to any system of treatment, 
and to almost all the known kinds of Fuchiia^ hybrids as well as species. 

Several advantages attend the employment of this method, beside that of 
improving the plants. The leading one is that it facilitates, or renders more 
convenient, their preservation through the winter. By having all their wood cut 
away, they are more readily stowed away in a dry place, are less likely to be 
injured, and, by beginning to grow later and more regularly, can be better 
attended to, and with greater certainty, in the ^ring. A Fuehna that is not thus 
cut down commences growing at so many points, and so irregularly, that it h 
much more difficult to catch the precise time at which it should be' removed from 
confinement, and next to impossible to keep it in a symmetrical form without 
considerable pruning. According to the system here laid down, no pruning will 
be requisite beyond the general and severe pruning already spoken o^ unless the 
stems should get too numerous, and demand thinning. 

It can hardly be needful to offer any rules about the cutting back of Fuchsias. 
Still, lest mistake should arise, we may observe that it should be done as soon as 
the leaves fall, or about the beginning of November. Each stem should be cut 
carefuUy and cleanly down to within about half an inch of the roots ; and, after a 
short exposure to the sun to dry the wounds, the plants may be put away for the 
winter in a cellar, frame, room, or other convenient place, that is kept* sufficiently 
dry to prevent damp accumulating or frost entering, and yet not so dry as to 
impair the plants' vitality, nor so warm as to start them into growth. They will 
begin naturally to throw up shoots towards the month of March, when they can 
be re-potted and put in a greenhouse or frame ; and if the stems arise too numer- 
ously, it is better to cut out the weaker ones when they are just pushing than to 
leave them till they have grown to nearly their full size, and thus to waste the 
resources of the plants. 

As we are well aware of the danger which may accrue from the broad and 
simple statement of any rule that is liable to be excepted from, we will mention a 
class of Fuchsias, which, we think, would not so weD endure the treatment above 
recommended. It is that group of hybrids which have F.Jul^eM or F. corynM/iora 
for one of their parents, and take after them in producing their flowers at the 
extremities of tlie shoots in clusters. These, it is probable, would scarcely come 
well within the plan we have prescribed ; though a trial of it might possibly prove 
it to be of service to them as much as to the others. At any rate, all of them 
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should be pruned eyeiy autumn to within two or three eyes of the main stem ; for 
it is by pruning alone that they can be cultivated to their greatest perfection. 
Eyen F.fidgem itself might be so treated by way of experiment; but its more 
weakly shoots must then be duly cut away every spring ; or, what is better, the 
superfluous and least healthy buds may be cut off as they are about to develop 
themselves. 

It will be seen that we have not, in this paper, gone minutely into the details 
of Fuchsia culture. Our intention has been to avoid these, in the belief that they 
are such as are common to most other plants, and are therefore too familiar to need 
particularizing. We have only brought under review those points which appear to 
be of primary moment, and by attention to which we believe that our collections 
may be immensely enriched, while the tribe will be cultivated with a universality 
and a success to which no other class of shrubby exotics can offer the least 
pretensions to a parallel. 



ON TRAINING HONEYSUCKLES, AND FORMING THEM INTO 

STANDARDS. 

Thb common Honeysuckle, from its elegant climbing habit, the wild graceful- 
ness with which it flings abroad its uppermost shoots, the prodigality of its cheerful 
blossoms, and theur luxurious fragrance, is a general favourite wherever it is known. 
It belongs to that interesting class of plants, scattered rather sparingly throughout 
the vegetable kingdom, which secure to themselves universal esteem, and are 
therefore cultivated very extensively. Either this, then, or some of its varieties, 
or other allied species, are cherished in almost every garden that will admit 
them. 

In most parts of England, too, the wild woodbine is found profusely adorning 
the hedges by road-sides and along retired lanes, where, during a large part of the 
summer, it enlivens the wayfarer by its loveliness, and regales him, especially in 
the evening of the day, with its grateful odour. 

Possessed of such sterling charms, it ought to be cultivated in the gardens of 
all, whether peasant or peer, and in every variety of form which its nature will 
aUow. As it is exceedingly accommodating with regard to treatment, it seems 
much to be regretted that, in most instances, it is merely grown in those artificial 
circumstances where a wall or a trellis, or sometliing equally formal, is afforded for 
training it over. Supported by a pole^ so as to compose a pillar, it is hardly ever 
to be witnessed ; pruned into a dwarf bush, and thus making a fine border shrub, 
it is still seldomer seen ; trailing over rock work or a rocky bank, we have never 
yet observed it; nor have we ever noticed it planted thickly as a bush, and 
forming entangled beds, nor growing amongst ivy, nor planted extensively to 
twine round the stems of trees in shrubberies, nor covering bushes of Hawthorn or 
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similar plants in the nider parts of pleasure- gronnds or parks ; nor, in more than 
two or three places, pruned to a standard of four or five feet high, and doTeloping 
a large half-drooping head, which almost sweeps the lawn on which the specimen 
stands. And jet, for each and all of these objects, it is peculiarly well adapted, 
while its treatment, according to these seTeral plans, would in itself give a great 
and delightful variety to a pleasure-garden. A short sketch of all these methods 
may not be unacceptabe. 

Honeysuckles are not, for the most part, at all suitable for training on walk* 
They are chiefly twining plants, and require something to wind and cling around. 
The Etruscan and yellow-flowered kinds, (Capri/olium etruicum and ^/foetcm,) 
with the CTergreen sort, (C iempervirmi^) are, however, tolerably fitted for 
clothing low walls. But they will need much pruning in such situations, at first, 
to prevent the lower branches from becoming bare, and to induce them to throw 
out laterals freely. 

For trellises, of various descriptions. Honeysuckles are much more appropriate. 
They can be trained over these so as to have almost a natural appearance, and 
whether the trellis be in the form of an espalier, or an arch over a walk, or a 
covering to an arbour, or any small erection, they will only need tying to it by 
some of the main branches, while the other shoots can be wreathed into the trellis. 
Here, as in the last-named case, much pruning will be wanted for a time, to get 
the plants into a good lateral and flower-bearing condition. A pretty diversity in 
training Honeysuckles thus might be obtained by the use of poles, with chains or 
ropes hanging in a deep curve between them, so as to compose festoons. By 
fastening two or three main stems along these chains or ropes, and pruning them 
to give an abundance of laterals, very elegant festoons might be formed in a few 
years. 

Supporting Honeysuckles by poles is much superior to the method of sustaining 
them by trellises, because more natural, and better calculated to show the plants 
to advantage. Indeed, this is one of the best of all ways of managing them. The 
poles may be from six to ten feet high, and either single, or in threes joined 
together at the top, or in threes kept apart by cross-bars. Perhaps the single 
poles are the most beautiful. A specimen, planted at the base of one of these, 
may be tied to it, or suffered to twine around it ; and as it rises, the leading shoots 
should now and then be stopped, in order to force them into a lateral growth, for 
the main beauty of a thing of this sort consists in having the entnre pole well 
clothed with branches and blossoms. If the former are obtained, the latter are 
nearly sure to follow. 

Pruned so as to make a dwarf border shrub, the Honeysuckle will add a very 
agreeable feature to a shrubbery border. It has only to be efficiently cut down 
while young, and it will soon acquire the habit of making nothing but short 
blooming shoots ; or, should it occasionally send out a long rambling branch, sndi 
as it usually olimbs with, thia must be cut off at once, and its disposition to 
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prodnoe 8uch shoots will in a yery short time be checked. It caa then be pruned 
eveiy winter as an ordinary shrub, taking care to remove straggling shoots in the 
snmmer when they appear. 

For trailing amongst rock-work, or over a rocky slope, Honeysuckles are 
exceedingly good ornaments. They have a natural propensity to trail ; and if the 
shoots are here and there plunged beneath a small mass of rock, or merely buried 
in the soil for a few inches of their lengthy they will thereby gain fresh vigour, 
and wiU not too mnch conceal the bolder outlines of the rockery. Pruning will 
be as useful in this case as in the others that we have mentioned ; for, by shortening 
the lateral shoot^ they will be induced to grow in clusters, when the display of 
flowers will necessarily be more effective. 

Nothing would make a more beautiful bed or mass on a lawn, or in some 
retired part of a pleasure-garden, than a group of the late-flowering common 
Honeysuckle. It should be planted about eighteen inches or two feet apart, treated 
like a low shrub, as already described under that head, and, after the plants have 
gained some size and strength, a few of the more spreading shoots may be allowed 
to grow into the other plants, and thus an interwoven mass will speedily be 
created, which will simply require a little pruning and regulating each winter. 

What we mean by planting Honeysuckles amongst Ivy is, where Ivy is used 
for mantling a building, or a ruin, or rocks, or is permitted to overrun a small tree 
for the sake of picturesqueness, a few Honeysuckles, if trained up amidst it, would 
greatly improve and diversify its appearance. 

The practice of letting Honeysuckles mount the stems of trees in plantations is 
pursued already in some gardens. It deserves, however, to be more frequently 
followed. The trees chosen for the purpose should be principally round the out- 
side of shrubberies, because the Honeysuckle will flourish best where it can get air 
and light. A small number of trees may always be abandoned to such an object, 
even should the Honeysuckle strangle them, which it will not inevitably do. 
With care to keep the plants from being blown away from their support, they will 
not demand other attention. 

Every one who has visited old forests, or forest-like woods, must have been 
pleased with the aspect of Honeysuckles growing over bushes of Hawthorn, the 
oommon Sloe, &c., in such places. To obtain these features in the rougher portions 
of pleasure-grounds and parks, is surely worth attempting ; and this may be done 
by using bushes of the Hawthorn as supports for the Honeysuckle. By planting 
the latter at the bottom of Hawthorn bushes that are three or four feet in height, 
it will, if left to itself, give a character of the most picturesque beauty in three or 
four years. 

There is only one other method of treating the Honeysuckle which we shall at 
present specify, and that is the plan of training it to a standard of from four to 
rix feet high. This is a mode to which we wish to afibrd some prominence, in 
connection with a very similar way of managing the common Ivy, which we 
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brought forward in a previous Number. As a companion plant to a standard Ivy, 
indeed, a standard Honeysuokle would be an extremely desirable object. TUey 
are both produced by the same means. Pruning to a single stem, and when this 
has gained the required height, stopping it, and producing a head of branches, is 
all the preparation needful ; and a trifling subsequent pruning will carry the plants 
forward without further trouble. 

To establish a Honeysuckle as a standard, it should hare a stake to uphold the 
main stem ; and as it will be advisable to continue this after the head is formed, 
lest a strong current of wind should overset and break it, the stake should be an 
iron one, which will also contribute to neatness. The plant will look best on a 
lawn, that is either flat or sloping, and the branches may, when the head is duly 
formed, be left almost to sweep the grass. If the plant be on a slope, the longest 
branches ought to be left on the lowest side, as this will create a greater elegance 
from the valley below. 

Perhaps the C. Pertdymenum ierotinum^ or the late-flowering variety of the 
Woodbine, is most to be preferred for a standard. There is little choice necessary, 
however, as most of the Gaprifoliums would answer the design, and C sempervirmt 
would probably be especially beautiful. 
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NBW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PBRIODICAIil 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Aca'cxa BOTimDiFO^LiA. A very pretty new species, introdaced << by James Backhouse, Esq., 
from HaDter*8 River (he believes), New Hollaudi in 1842 ; and it flowered copiously in the spring 
of the following year, in the greenhouse of the Royal Botanic Gardens. It is a straggling plant, 
but when trained upon a trellis, in a garden-poty it makes a very elegant appearance, with its 
graceful drooping branches^ and copbus heads of blossoms, more copious than the leaves. It 
seems quite cUstinct from any described species : in some respects, indeed, resembling A. undu- 
la/olia, but very different in the inflorescence and phyllodia." It forms a shrub of three or four 
feet in height, with angled and slightly downy branches, and roundish unequal leaves. The 
flowers are very numerous, in small heads, and of a bright yeUow colour. Boi, Mag. 4041 . 

Aca'cia bpecia'bilib. << Among 340 species of Acaeia enumerated by Mr. Bentham, this is 
one of the finest ; and it certainly is the very handsomest we have seen from New South Wales, 
beautiful as many of them are. The leaves and branches are covered with the most delicate 
bloom, and the flowers, produced in large masses at the end of the shoots, are of the clearest 
and softest yellow. It is a native of Wellington Valley, and other places on the east coast of 
New Holland, where it was found by the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, and by Mr. Frazer. For 
its introduction to this country we are indebted to H. B Lett, Esq., who presented it to Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, from whom a flowering specimen was received last April. 
It belongs to the same section of the genus as A. diseohr and dealbaia^ but Is probably more 
decidedly a greenhouse plant than they are, for it comes from the country to the north of Sidney, 
and therefore inhabits warmer latitudes. From both it is known by its broad, smooth, glaucous 
leaflets, and by the gland found in these species, in connectiou with the petiole, being replaced by 
a depression." Boi, Beg. 46. 

Ertthrochi^ton brasili'ensis. This fine Brazilian plant is stated by Messrs. Nees and 
Martius to form a small tree, at the most ten feet high, with the habit of a Theophnuta, the 
stem being altogether unbranched, and the long leathery leaves collected at its end. From 
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amongst them rises a long three-oomered flower-stalk, at the end of which are a few large white 
flowersy conspicuous for their fine red calyxes, from which circumstance the name has been 
contriyed. It is said to inhabit close shady places in the yirgin woods of Brazil, preferring a 
granitic soil, especially near the Presidio of John the Baptist, m the province of liinaes." It 
flowered for the first time in a stove at Syon, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Northumberlandf 
in July last "It is one of those fragrant trees of the tropics whose foliage is filled with a sweet 
volatile oil, like that of the orange, and whose aromatic tonic bark is valuable as a remedy for the 
fevers of such countries." BoL Reg. 47. 

EucAL'rPTDS splachnic'aiipon. Sir W. J. Hooker gives some vei^ interestmg particulars 
relative to the species of EuoalffphUy collected by Dr. Joseph Hooker and Bir. Backhouse, in 
Yan Diemen*s Land. The chief facts relate to their immense size. Specimens had been 
observed which were fifty-five feet round at five feet from the ground, seventy feet in circum- 
ference at the sur&oe of the earth, and supposed to be two hundred and fifty feet high. Four 
persons could easily walk abreast up the trunk of one which had been prostrated. ''The present 
species is a native of King George's Sound, and probably attains to a considerable size. Its 
discoverer, Mr. Allan Cunningham, who introduced it to the Royal Gardens of Kew, speaks of 
it, in his Herbarium, as attaining a girth of twelve or sixteen feet. It has also been found at 
the Swan River, by Mr. Frazer and Mr. James Drummond, who speak of it as an immense tree, 
the general timber of that colony. The flowers are among the largest of the genus," and of a 
greenish-yellow tint. It forms, in the greenhouse in this country, a tree fourteen or fifteen feet 
high, with copious branches, chiefiy at the top^ and very thick ovate-lanceolate leaves, which 
have a stout reddish midrib. The flowers are borne in the autumn. BoL Mag, 4036. 

Gastbolo^biuii ACifTVM. '' A handsomo greenhouse shrub, flowering in the greenhouse in 
the month of March. It was raised from seeds sent from the Swan River, by Bir. James 
Drummond, to the Royal Botanic Grardens of Kew, in 1842. Its red and deep yellow flowers, 
and its glossy temate leaves, make a very pretty appearance at that early season of the year." 
It grows from a foot and a half to two feet in height, with numerous erect and somewhat angled 
branches ; which, together with the leaves, are downy or hairy in a young state. The leaves 
are ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, and have a spiny point The flowers are solitazy, or in very 
short racemes. Boi. Mag. 4040. 

Isopo'gon sca'bra. « This is one of the many Swan River novelties for which our greenhouses 
are indebted to the researches of Bir. James Drummond. Seeds were sent by him to the Royal 
Botanic Grardens at Kew, and the plants bore their handsome flowers in April, 1843. The present 
is one of the handsomest of the genus ; for the heads, or cones of flowers, are large^ purple or 
deep rose colour, exhibiting numerous yellow styles and anthers in a circle as they expand ; and 
these heads are nestled, as it were, among the green foliage," like some of the Banksia tribe. 
It is a shrub of about four feet high, with an upright and scarcely branching stem, and narrow 
foliage, which is variously divided into wavy segments. Bot, Mag, 4037. 

Otho'nna tubxbo'sa. ''A plant little known in our gardens, we believe, yet not unworthy 
of cultivation. It appears to have been introduced from the Cape to the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
in 1774, by Mr. Manon, and then lost to this country. Tubers, however, were again sent to the 
same establishment by Mr. Anderer, in 1842. These produced their showy yellow flowers in 
August of the same year." It is a dwarf herbaceous plant, with a solitary tuber, like a Cpeku 
men, producing three, four, or more stems, six or eight inches in height, and one large obovate 
obtuse leaf at the base of each of these. The remainder of the leaves are very small, and mere 
bracts. The blossoms are Urge, solitary, and terminaL Boi. Mag. 4038. 

Rhifsa'lis brachia^ta. ** This new species of Rhiptaiii was received by Bir. Moore, at the 
Ghanevin Botanic Garden, from Bir. Tweedie at Buenos Ayres, and it produced its flowers with 
that able cultivator in the month of Biarch, 1843. It is very different from any of the species 
described by Pfeiffer," and is about eight or ten inches high, growing erectly. ** The main stem 
is cylindrical, but by no means jointed ; it bears a few scattered, articuUted flowering branches 
below, and above, very many horizontal branches, which are again divided, always opposite, 
brachiate, and with more numerous and shorter joints as they come nearer the ultimate divisions : 
these joints are from half an inch to an inch long, two lines broad, punctated, and at their points 
are deciduous hairs in tufts, the ultimate articuUuion being always terminated with a toft of hairs : 
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the eolonr is pale glauoous green. The flowers are rather Urge for the genus, pale greenish yellow, 
and terminal or on divaricated articulations upon the lower part of the stem." — Bot. Mag. 4039. 

Schiza'nthi» ca'wdipub. a beautiful and most distinct species, which has ** pinnatifid leaves, 
with linear, entire, rather wary segments. The flowers are pure white^ without a stain of any other 
colour ; their lower Up has the middle lobe divided into two acuminate flat segments, and the two 
lateral ones setaceous and shorter. The upper lobe is two-parted. This viras found wild near 
Coquimbo by Mr. Bridges. It is a Tory pretty half-hardy annual, and well worth cultiTation."— 
BoL Reg, 45. 

Sci'lla Pebttvia^na ; oar. pi'soolob. ** That the Peruvian Squill does not grow in Pern is well 
known, the name having been applied by Linnseus in consequence of some erroneous statements 
of Clusius or Morison. Neither is it found in India, as one of its old synonymes would lead us to 
suppose. Its real country is Portugal, about Cintra, according to Brotero : Algiers^ where Des- 
fontaines found it in corn-fields ; Tripoli, on hill sides, according to Delia CelJa ; Corsica, near S. 
Boni&cio, where Seraphini found it ; clayey hills in Sicily, as we learn from Gussone, and eyen the 
sterile hills outside the gate Degii anguUi of Genoa, as we are assured by Viviani. The present 
plant was sent from Algiers to the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, and therefore 
agrees in its native country with S, peruviana. At first sight, however, it seems so different, that 
it cannot be regarded as the same species. But, by a careful examination, no other distinction has 
been discovered between them than that of the colour of the flowers, which are neither white nor 
bright blue, as in the preyiously known states of S, peruviana^ but a dirty pale fawn colour. No 
doubt it is as hardy as the Peruvian Squill ; and although not so handsome, still worth a place in 
a bulb garden."— Aol Reg. 48. 

Stanho^ea Martia^na ; var, bioolob. S, Marliana is ^* a native of Mexico, discovered by 
Baron Karwinski in 1827, and afterwards by M. Graleottl It is one of the most distinct and mag- 
nificent species of the genus, and in the magnitude of its blossoms is second only to ;S^. tigrina. 
The sepals are straw-coloured, or almost white, faintly and sparingly marked with clusters of little 
vinous dots ; the petals appear transparent white, with large spots of intense crimson ; the lip is 
a clear ivoiy white, except a slight discoloration at the base. The horns are of great size and 
strength, and taper into a kind of tendril, besides which they are exactly parallel with the epichi- 
Hum, the form of which is almost linear, the two edges being as nearly as possible parallel with each 
other, and not a great deal broader than the colunm, a mark by which the species is immediately 
recognised. The present variety is a lovely plant, with huge pure white flowers, richly but 
sparingly spotted with crimson. In the original S, Martiana the sepals are straw-coloured, and 
much more dotted with purple. Messrs. Rollisson have lately flowered if^ and believe they obtained 
it from Mexico. It is as fine a thing as S. Hgrina would be, if its flowers were white, and is very 
sweet-scented.**— JBo/. Reg. 44. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 

NURSERIEa 



Bego'nia ! A very handsome and valuable species of Begonia has flowered for some time 

past in the stove of Messrs. Young, Epsom, and is the same which we noticed as blooming there 
last year. It has scarcely any visible ston, and is so compact that the entire plant does not appear 
to be more than nine indies high. Yet the leaves are large, of a deep green above, and a very 
rich sanguine hue behind. They are so placed as to present either the front or the back to the 
beholder, and not to have the surface horizontal. The leaf-stalks are clothed vrith a quantity 
of small, soft, whitish scales, something like those of B. nMwioato, but for more irregular and 
numerous. The flowers are in copious panicles, and are individually large, showy, and of a dark 
pink hue. 

CvcNoyiBBa Egbstonta^num. This most curious plant has lately flowered with Messrs. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, and is so totally distinct from the other species, that it is quite inoonceivahle how it 
could have bloomed on the same specimen as C. venirioosum^ as is supposed to have been the case 
in the oolleetion of J. Bateman, Esq. It bears a very long slender raceme of flowers, more in the 
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way of C. maeulaium ; but the parts of the flowers are far minuter, with the sepals and petals 
thrown back, a veiy singular column, and altogether of a dark pure chocolate colour. It is quite 
the plant for the lovers of strange things ; and is certainly not without beauty. 

Fu'cHSiAS, hyhriiL A Tariety, named Queen Victoria we believe, has been raised by Mr. 
Smith, of Dalston, and is perhaps the best hybrid that has yet been produced. It appears to 
have the good dense habit of the old F. giobota^ though rather more luxuriant, and produces 
a great profusion of flowers. These are very large, and have pale pinkish-white expansive 
sepals, with .bold open reddish-purple sepals. Another variety, called Stanwelliana, has been 
obtained by Mr. Low, of Clapton, from Messrs. Purdie and Merrilies, Stanweli Nursery, Leith- 
walk, near Edinburgh, and is flowering at Clapton, as well as at Mr. Denyer's, Loughborough- 
road, Brixton. It is a very superior kind, of a neat and excellent habit, with a vezy pale crimsony 
ealyx, and an unusually large expansive purplish ooroUa. The latter feature is quite remarkable^ 
and the variety is altogether a very beautiful one. — F. esomentU^ a new and lax^e-flowered 
kind, was figured and described in our September number — F. Laneii tn^m*oin« its good character ; 
and, for compactness of growth, with profusenees and general showiness of bloom, is a really 
valuable variety. — F. magnifiea is about equal to F. Laneii in merit. It has short flowers, and 
the petals are particularly well thrown open. — F. Grenvilli and F. Frostii come very near the 
latter, and rank as good second-rate kinds. — ^Venus Victrix is one of the most peculiar of all the 
hybrids ; and, though the flowers are diminutive, they are extremely pretty. They have a 
whitish calyx, and a very deep purple corolla. The habit is slender and elegant. — F. tricolor is 
allied to the last. It has a little more pink in the calyx, and the corolla is of a kind of crimson 
hue. It is a pleasing variation from Venus Victrix. — F. conspicua arborea resembles F. tricolor 
in the flowers, the corolla of which is, however, redder. It has a very stiff upright habit, and a 
great quantity of foliage. It is too inelegant in its mode of growth. — F. Eppaii has immense 
flowers, which want more purple in the corolla. It grows too luxuriantly, and to too great a 
size. — As a variety more after the old character, F. formosa elegant^ from its graceful habit, 
from having the sepals of the calyx reflexed so as to show the corolla well, and from its intensely 
purple corolla, is one of the sorts roost deserving cultivation. What is especially wanted in this 
tribe, now, is some striking novelty, such as the flowers of F. corymhifloraf on a dwarfer and 
smaller-leaved plant, or having a whitish tube. We have no doubt that this species will be found 
one of the best parents in producing something strikingly different from the present races. 

Gesive'rjl cabaocasana. Introduced from the Caraccas, and flowered by Mr. Mountjoy, of 
Ealing, while it is now in bloom at Messrs. Young's, Epsom. It is a free-bloomtng and splendid 
species, growing from two to three feet in height, with downy foliage, and flowers of the usual 
seariet colour, apparently intermediate in form between such species as G. Coopcri and G. rutiloy 
or Douglasii, As it seems to blossom all the summer, it will be a desirable plant for the stove. 

GLAPfoLUS Gandie'nsis. Of the many admirable Gladioli, this is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful. It seems to be an hybrid, raised at Ghent ; or, at any rate, received from thence into 
the English nurseries, where, especially in those of Mr. Knight, Chelsea, and Messrs. RoUisson, 
Tooting, it has blossomed finely, and yet remains in bloom. It has flowers somewhat like those 
of G. eommunit, though very much Uirger, with more of an intensely rich crimson in them than 
of scarlet, and very little of the yellow stripes. Grown either in a large pot or in a southern 
border, it forms a truly noble object when in flower. 

Li'lium specio'sum. An experiment made with this plant at Mr. Knight's, King's Road, 
Chelsea, has happily proved it to be hardy enough to stand through our winters unsheltered, and 
only to have its leaves slightly injured by oold winds in tlie spring. A similar experiment made 
witii L. ipeoiosum album, on a large sotle, by Mr. Groom, nurseryman, of Clapham Rise, has 
terminated with the like success ; and the plants may now therefore be ranked among our 
established hardy things. They, with the other variety, have flowered magnificently in the 
nurseries this year, and we have observed that the flowers possess an aromatic and agreeable 
fragrance. To cultivate them well, it is quite evident that they must have a very open and turfy 
■oil ; such as a light turfy loam, with a good deal of leaf-mould incorporated. A small quantity 
of decayed manure is also useful. If grown in pots, these should be large ; and, draining the soil 
well, pots of sniBdent size should be supplied in the spring, to dispense with shifting, which Is 
dxfBcuIt, and probably injurious. By keeping them near the glass, when they are in a greenhouse, 
they will be Undered from becoming so tiUl| and the specimens will be of more suitable proportions« 
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OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 



Thb period for the safe housing of all plants that wQl be prejadiced by cold has now arriTed ; 
for it is not wise to risk exposure to casual frost beyond the end of September, as one night of 
freezings suddenly experienced, might destroy everything that is tender and unprotected. The 
direction, of course, includes all the greenhouse plants that are yet out, with due prorision for 
the immediate shelter of those half-hardy kinds, which it is wished to presenre in frames. As 
to the specimens which need protection in the open ground during winter, it is not at present 
necessary to prepare for covering them ; but the sooner even this matter is attended to, the 
more secure will they be against any severity that may accidentally arise. 

From the late dry and extremely fine weather, an opportunity will have been given for 
maturing a great number of hard-wooded exotics, both in the stove and greenhouse, by exposing 
them to the open air ; and the same practice may yet be continued in the day-time, by opening 
the lights of the hobses as much as possible, and admitting as much sun and air as can be 
allowed entrance. It is of the utmost importance to give plants in houses and frames all the 
exposure which will now be safe ; for a few days or weeks of sunny drying weather now will 
materially influence their state throughout the whole winter, and save much expenditure for fuel, 
as well as chance of injury. 

Those young tender plants for the flower-garden, especially, which are now lodged in frames 
and pits, c^ould have all the air which can possibly be given them, in order to harden them, to 
check their growth, and to relieve them of any superfluous succulence. With these, as with 
many other things, it is a great point to harden them at first, and to prepare them for what may 
follow ; since there can be no question that plants, like animals, are susceptible of habits. It 
will be well, therefore, to keep them as cold as they will bear to be kept till frost actually sets in. 

Where plant-houses have been deaned, and the plants are not yet brought into them, it will 
be a good plan to give them a little fire-heat, in order to dry them properly, before the plants are 
introduced ; and when the plants are brought in, they should be made to shift with just enough 
of water to prevent them from flagging. In the administration of water, the cultivator will have 
the safety of his stock in his own hands for the next two months, and likewise, in great party all 
the winter. If very little water be given, very little fire-heat will be required, and the frost will 
scarcely affect the plants, unless it be very severe. But if water be supplied carelessly, and in 
the average quantity, there will be great danger from frost This is particularly true with regard 
to plants of a soft-wooded or leafy nature. 

If half-hardy plants have not previously been propagated, now is the time for putting in the 
cuttings. They should be pUnted thickly in pots of moderate size, and put in a rather warm 
frame, Just to induce them to root, when they may at once be transferred to a cold frame or pit 
for the winter. Any young shoots they may make should be stopped down to within two or three 
eyes of the stem. Plants of Verbena, &c., that are wanted to bloom early next spring in the 
greenhouse, should be taken fi^m the ground, cut back, and unmediately potted. The roots 
ought to be as carefully cut as the branches, and not mutilated. 

To secure a fine succession of annuals in the flower-garden next spring, and also for the 
greenhouse, a sowing may yet be made in the open ground for the former, and in pots for the 
latter. Neither of them should be put in too thickly ; and if seed of this year's saving be nsed, 
the young plants will speedily be up. 

Any alterations that are to be made in the ensuing winter should be forthwith determined 
npon, ere the trees have lost their foliage. The effect of any change, particulariy where trees 
are at all concerned, can hardly be estimated when the leaves have fallen. 

Dahlias, and plants of kindred character, ought not to be taken up till towards the end of the 
month. Chrysanthemums must be kept duly staked and supported. Trees and shrubs can be 
mbved with safety at the close of October. Plants, in houses, that are not growing well, mnst 
have their roots examineil, and the soil removed if it be souri at the same time pnttmg them into 
smaller pots. 
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DENDROBIUM TAURINUM. 



GYNANDRIA. 



(Bull>h«ul«d fltiw«r«d Dandrobium.) 



Natural Ordn. 

ORCniDA.CEM. 



Ordtr. 

MONANDRIA. 



OsNBiuc CHARAcrm.— &fMi2f membranaceous, erect 
or spreading, lateral ones largest, connate with the 
oolnmn at the base. PetedM often much larger than the 
sepals, Bometfanes amaUw. always memhranaceous. 
LobeUum Jointed or connate with the foot of the 
column, always sessile, undirided or three-lohed. oom- 
mcmly membranaceous, sometimes appendlonlate. 
Cdumn semi-cylindrical, much prolonged at the base. 
AnOur$ two-odled. PolUn^masses four. 



SPBciric CHAHACTKa.— P/aMi epiphytaL Stems cylin- 
drical, very tall. Leaves oblong, obliquely emarginate. 
Racemes drooping, many-flowered. Sepals ovate, ob> 
tuae. Petals linear, twisted, twice as long as the sepals. 
LabeUum oblong, crisped at the summit, with throe 
elevated lines down the centre, acute. 



Concerning the extensive group to which this very handsome species belongs, 
Dr. Lindley says, in the Botanical Register, " whether or not it is possible to 
divide the great and unnatural genus Dendrobium by any really stable characters, 
is uncertain. It certainly appears to contain several distinct types of structure ; 
but, up to the present time, I have sought in vain for anything sufficiently precise 
on which to found generic characters. 

^' Among the sections of the genus no one is better marked than that which 
consists of species with a stiff erect habit, racemes of flowers placed on a long 
peduncle opposite the leaves, large showy flowers, and the petab remarkably 
longer than the sepals. But beyond this, I can find nothing that differs from 
Dendrobium ; and as the three first characters are merely of habit, the last can 
hardly be regarded of enough importance to authorize the establishment of a 



This division has been distinguished by Dr. Lindley by the name of the 
Spatulate section ; and within it is comprised the plant before us. 2>. taurinum 
was imported from Manilla by Messrs. Loddiges, and flowered in the Hackney 
Nnrsery last autumn. Mr. Cuming was its discoverer and introducer. Its aspect 
approximates greatly to that of the curious 2>. undulatum. But though the stems 
of D. taurinum are quite as tall, and the foliage a little similar, the former are not 
nearly so much swollen towards the base. The flowers are borne in noble racemes 
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DENDROBIUM TAURINUM. 



near the top of the stems, and a single raceme will have perfect flowers upon it for 
a month or six weeks. Indeed, the species hlooms most immoderately. The 
flowers are large, of a yellowish green or dull cream colour, beautifully margined 
and tinted with purplish lilac. The lip, column, and twisted petals, constitute a 
figure, which has been correctly likened to a bull's head, and from which the 
specific name has been derived. 

It is cultivated, like the larger kinds of Dendrobia, in a moist summer heat, and 
a drier and cooler winter atmosphere, being potted in a mixture of rough heath- 
mould and potsherds. Propagation is managed by cutting off one of the stems in 
the winter, and potting it separately. We annex a wood-cut, exhibiting a portrait 
of the entire plant. 




SILENE SPECIOSA. 

(Showy Catehfly.) 



CiMMt. 

DECANDRIA. 



OrJ*r. 

TRIGYNIA> 



Naturat Order. 

SILBNACE^ 



OsiraiiEc CnABACTBii.— CSa/|rjr tubular, five-toothed, 
naked. Petals fire. Mfld, mifuiculate, umially crowned 
In the throat with as many bifld acalea. Stavitnt ten. 
5lyle« three. CaptuUi three-celled at the baio. ending 
In eiz teeth at the a]>ex.~i>onV Qard. and Botany, 

SpBcinc CBM%Kcmj^Plant an evergreen herba- 



oeoui perenniaL Sleiiu about a foot high, hairy. Lmvu 
opposite, sessile^ long and lanceolate, somewhat obtuse. 
Flou>tr$ axillary and terminal Calyx hairy. Corolla 
deep scarlet, with each of the five lobes cut into four 
others, vie.,— two larger ones in the centre, and a small 
one on either side of these. 



This very beautiful plant appears, at first sight, to be merely a very well- 
grown specimen of the pretty S, laciniatay a species which is now too rarely seen in 
cultiyation, as its numerous flowers look like so many brilliant scarlet stars. When 
more closely examined, however, it will be seen that S. speciota differs materially 
in some respects, while its character is altogether better than that of S. lacini<itay 
and its flowers have a deeper and more splendid hue. 

We have noticed it in several of the London nurseries ; but the one from which 
we procured our figure is that of Mr. Knight, King's Road, Chelsea, where the 
plant has flowered well all the late summer. As the specimens which have come 
under our observation have not been finely grown, we may remark, with certainty, 
that S. tpeeioia is a stronger habited plant, has larger leaves, and finer flowers than 
5. laciniata. The latter, too, instead of having the segments cut into four or more 
lobes of nearly equal length, have them divided regularly into two larger principal 
segments, each of which has a very small serrature on the outside, near its base. 

How the plant was brought to this country, or from whence it was originally 
obtained, we have not been informed. It got into the London nurseries through 
some of the Continental collections. 

In respect to culture, it will rank with S. laciniata as a tender herbaceous plant, 
requiring much care to preserve its evergreen foliage from prejudicial dampness 
throughout the vnnter. It should be grown in a porous and very fibrous soil, 
through which water can freely run at any time. Loamy earth is the most appro- 
priate ; but a little heath-mould that is full of the small decaying roots of heath or 
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other woody yegetation, may be added. It is a mistake to put much sand in 
the soil used for such plants as the present ; for fine sand, instead of keeping soil 
very porous and friable, actually helps to consolidate it, as every cultivator may 
readily determine. Fragments of broken stone are far more proper ingredients, 
and should be employed freely. 

A dry and airy position in a greenhouse will suit this plant extremely well. 
It will also thrive well in a pit, where it can be planted out, provided it be duly 
attended to in winter, to keep it from damping off. To bring it to any hi^i 
degree of perfection, it must have a larger pot than usual, with the soil a little 
enriched, and the drainage rendered particularly good. It may be increased by 
division, or by cuttings. 



:^r^ 
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^ LiLIUM TESTACEUM. 

(Palc-radflonrercdLlly.) 

CUu, OHtr. 

HEXANDRIA. MONOOTNIA. 

Nalurat Ordtr. 

ULIACELfi. 

Gbhcbic Chaiuctbb.— /fi|lare#e«»«« mostly pednnou- j ntlTed, yalves baving a partition In tho mlddla. Seeds 

late. Calpx wanting. Corolla inferior* parted into aiz i nnmeioiu, nnooth. 

petals, turbinately campanulate, ereot or drooping: ' Spacmc Ch a aAcnm.— Plant a bulbous pMreuiIal. 

lobes lanceolate, spreading or rsvolnte, with a longitu- ! Leaves scattered, lanceolate. Flowers drooping, termi- 

dinal fnrrow down the centre ; naked or ciliated. StpU I nal. Peduncles rigid, short Corolla with the inner 

dub-shaped, with a capitate stigma. Capsule oartila- | petals slightly warty ; outer ones smooth, much longer 

ginous, turbinate or oblong, trigonal, tbrecoelled, three- than tho stamena 

Japan, ^hich has already famished our gardens most richly with showy flowers, 
tlirough the medium of Dr. Siehold, is said to he the native country of this flue 
Lily. In point of ornamental character, it is quite worthy of heing associated with 
the other noble kinds from the same region ; and, indeed, comes rather near L. 
Thunherffianum or aurantiacum. Nothing, however, is positively known regarding 
its introduction, though it is believed to be one of the many plants collected by Dr. 
Siebold. 

It appears first to have bloomed with Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting, last season. 
It was flowered, this year, and exhibited at one of the Horticultural Society's 
summer shows, by Mr. Mountjoy, nurseryman, of Ealing, Middlesex ; and from a 
very admirable specimen which blossomed at that gentleman's nursery we had our 
drawing made in June last. 

When well cultivated, it grows three feet in height, and upwards, being of a 
vigorous nature, and bearing as many as a dozen of its large flowers on the same 
plant. The blossoms are of a pale orange-red hue, with darker warty dots on the 
inner petals. They are produced in a drooping manner, and the petals are some- 
what curled back. 

It is really astonishing what a difference variety of treatment makes in this, as 
well as other Lilies. Properly managed, they are among the noblest flowers we 
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L1LIUM TESTACEUM. 




po68ee8. Yet good specimens are far from frequent. The principal thing that they 
require is a rich, but light soil ; such as an open fresh loam, with a fair proportion 
of rotten dung incorporated. The latter both enriches 
the other earth, and serves to keep it light. They 
should not be grown more than one or two ye^rs in 
the same soil. (, 

For the present species, a low-roofed conservatory, 
or a cold pit or frame which has a sufficiently liigh 
roof, seems to be the best situation, as it flcmri^bes 
better in a bed or border than in a pot. If kept 
in a pot, it should have a large one. Possibly^ like 
the varieties of L. tpecioiuniy it may turn out to he 
nearly or wholly hardy ; and then it will of course 
succeed most perfectly in a prepared border, tliat is 
open to the south, and otherwise unprotected, or shel- 
tered only at the back. 

In multiplying this and the rest of the species^ a 
single scale, taken from the bulbs, will suffice to pro- 
duce a young plant ; and some clever propagators will 
even make four or five plants of each scale, by flitting 
it into so many pieces. The engraving show8 tho 
habit of the plant. 
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ACHIMENES MULTIFLORA. 

(Man)-*floM-rrBd AchimeiiH.) 
C/diJ. Ordtr. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANOI08PBRMIA. 

Sulmrul Ortitr. 

GBBNBRACEiE. 

Gkniciuc Charactbr. — See p. 145 of the present , tube, which is Ainnel-shaped, curved downwards. 

Volume. I slightly gibbous at the teae; limb oblique, of ilTe nearly 

SPKiric CuAAAcna.— Ptofit a tuberous-rooted peren- I equal rounded lobes, strongly fimbriated at the margin. 

nIaL Leavet opposite, shortly petiolate^ ovate, rather Stament didynamoua, with the rudiment of a fifth, 

coarsely serrate. Peduncles axillary, solitary, brao- Anthere cordate, united into a eross. Oermen OTate, 

teated, thiee-flowered. Calpx half-superior, five-deft, j the free part hairy, surrounded by an entire annular 

the segments broadly linear. Corolla nearly two inches disk. 8tple about equal in length with the tube. Btigtma 

long, deep blue within, paler without, especially the ' clarate, bifid. 

Except* the statement respecting its habitude, we have taken the above 
description from the Botanical Magamne, where the plant is said to be ^* an annual, 
according to Mr. Gardner." We learn, howeyer, that it is as much a perennial as 
A. hngiflora^ or A. coceinea, as it has been multiplied as readily as those species by 
the numerous tubers which it produces from its roots. In this character, therefore, 
it has proyed to be much more valuable than was expected ; and, on account of its 
great beauty, it will most likely soon be as much grown as the now common 
A. lon^^iflora. 

Sir TV. J. Hooker mentions, in the work previously referred to, that it ** inhabits 
dry banks in woods, in the Serra de Santa Brida, and near Yilla de Arayos, in the 
province of Goyaz, Brazil." The first appearance of its flowers in this country was, 
we believe, in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens. In the month of June of the present 
year, it also bloomed abundantly at the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. A short 
time subsequently, it blossomed well in the nursery of Mr. Glendinning, at Tumham 
Green, and our artist prepared the drawing now given frt>m this place. 

Writing to us concerning it, Mr. Glendinning says, that it seems more impatient 
of moisture than any of the other species ; a circumstance which is readily accounted 
for by reference to its native locality. Keeping this in mind, it should be potted in 
a particularly well-drained earth, and ought not to have too much pot-room. The 
common mixture of sandy loam and heath -soil will be sufficient for its culture ; but 
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it will succeed better with a trifling addition of duly pulverized leaf-mould. It 
should haye a rather dry place in a warm greenhouse or cool stove, and be kept 
torpid during winter. 

On account of the peculiar colour of its flowers,— which is not a decided blue, bat 
has a considerable dash of pink in it, and approaches to deep lilac, — ^together with 
their pleasingly fringed margin, and the profusion in which they are borne, this 
species is so very distinct that it will assuredly be much sought by the cultivator ; 
and will no doubt be employed by the hybridist in extending that delightful variety 
in the race which the introductions of the last two or three years have contributed 
so much to increase. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

No.X. 

Wb recur to the subject of the Colouring of Flowers^ as the few obserrations 
which appeared in the Number of this Magazine of August last, upon the bltte tint 
of Hydrangea hortensis, have excited some attention, and particularly in a quarter 
which claims the earliest notice. In a word, we have been favoured with two 
communications of a nature so interesting, that we consider it just, not only to the 
very able and practical cultivator who made them, but to the public, to lay before 
onr readers the substance of the letters, in order to induce experiments, which may 
bring to issue a question that has been debated during a course of many years. 

Before we proceed further, it may be advisable to refer to the authority of 
London on the introduction and general culture of Hydrangea, as we find them 
detailed in an early edition of his valuable Encyclopssdia of Gardening, page 864, 
No. 6476 ; for therein are embodied all that the best authorities had, till then, 
advanced upon the subject of change of tint. 

The native place of the Hydrangea is stated to be unknown — ^* but it is commonly 
cultivated in the gardens of China and Japan, whence it was introduced to Kew 
by Sir J. Banks in 1790." Mr. Loudon thus alludes to what he considered 
rarietie^. *^Soon after it was introduced, some plants were found with blue 
flowers, which some supposed were produced by salt or saltpetre, and others by 
oxide of iron. The yellow-loam of Hampstead-heath, and some other places, and 
some sorts of peat-earth, are found to produce this effect ; but the cause is not yet 
ascertained. Dr. Daalen, of Antwerp, finds that turf-ashes, and still more effec- 
tually those of Norway-spruce, the wood generally used for fuel by him, applied to 
the roots of Hydrangea produced the blue colour of the petals (Short Tour, 122). 
According to Bnsch of Petersburgh, the Hydrangea will be turned blue by 
watering the young plant, the summer before, with alum-water. Our gray- 
coloured earth, under the black moor-earth, has the same effect, being combined 
with aluminous salt." (Horticultural Transactions, vol. iv., p. 568). 

Upon the foregoing data, most of the speculators in our modem Horticultural 
publications have rung their changes. Nothing new, in a word, has been adduced 
— ^and we may add, that a very early authority, Mr. Hedges, a reputed successful 
cultivator, observed *^ If they (Hydrangeas) are expected to blow blusy they must 
be planted in pure yellow loam." 

All these methods have been tried, and we remain just as we were ; blue 
flowers have been observed; but they who experimented for themselves, have 
almost invariably met with disappointment. 

Here we arrive at the point at which we started, when we wrote the few 
remarks that appeared in August, and which elicited the observations we now 
refer to. 
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Our correspondent iella us that he constantly has grown great numbers of the 
Hydrangea in Italy, with hoth pink and blue flowers, as they are particularly well 
adapted to ornament the internal courts of houses where the eun never reaehee. 

We stop here to notice the effect of sliade, for we recollect to have once been 
told by a nurseryman, that he had known blue heads of flowers to have been pro- 
duced with pink heads upon the same plants, and at the same time, by entirely 
excluding the sun from the former. We attach little faith to the assertion ; but it 
is unquestionably true that shading is an indispensable condition, whenever it is an 
object to preserve the bloom in perfection. 

After having tried different agents to induce the blue colour, we are told that 
*' pure iron filings, mixed with the compost in which the plants grew, were found 
most effectual ; but considering that the finer the iron the greater in all probability 
would be its activity, from the more intimate admixture of the particles with the 
various constituents of the compost, the fine eandy suhitanee that is found under 
the stone wheels of the knife-grinders was substituted for common iron-filings, 
and with such success, that plants treated with the grinder's dust, gave blue 
flowers for three successive years without requiring any additional supply, though 
the intensity of the blue tint was greatest during the first two years." 

Such was the substance of the first communication; and it appeared so striking, 
that we became desirous to ascertain, as correctly as possible, the nature of the 
eompoit with which iron-filings in the first instance, and grinder's dust, sub- 
sequently, had been blended. 

We were speedily favoured with a reply to our application, the substance of 
which is now given almost verbatim in the writer's own words : — 

*' The nature of tiie compost employed by me cannot be given with very great 
exactness, as Italian gardeners are not nice enough to mix their ingredients by 
measurement ; but I think that I am not very far from the truth, when I thus 
describe the compost. 

<* Common mould, such as would be used for geraniums, ^ur/Mirts; rotten 
chesnut-wood, three parts; and grinder's dust,/>tfr^rtf. A good substitute for 
rotten chesnut-wood, might hefibrouepeat^ such as is used for Orehidaceof, 

'* How the iron acts in the economy of the Hydrangea, man may never be able 
to discover, as Nature veils her laboratory too closely from human eyes ! Bog- 
earth might influence the colour of Hydrangea hortensis, through the iron, or 
perhaps the tannin^ of which it contains so much." 

By the term bog-earth, our correspondent evidently intends to express the 
peat of turbariee^ a substance not at all resembling the heath-soil so erroneously 
called peat by our modem writers. Newbury-peat was analysed by Davy ; and 
other substances from the peat-mosses have subsequently been investigated, and 
their constituents accurately detailed ; but few persons will meet with such, and, 
therefore, we must confine oar remaining observations to the operation of the iron 
referred to in the foregoing quotations. 
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In the first place, whether the Italian compost be rigidly followed, or fibrous 
heath-mould, leaf-soil, decayed cow-manure, &c. &c., be substituted ; certain it is 
that the iron filings, however introduced, could not act directly upon the organism 
of the roots ; but would be gradually converted to an oxidey by the decomposition 
of water — directly, or secondarily, by that of the vegetable matter contained in the 
compost. In either case, we do not expect that any of the iron would be dissolved 
and conveyed through the sap vessels into the floral organs ; unless, indeed, some 
vegetable acid were produced capable of acting upon the iron at the moment of its 
oxidation, and thus forming a soluble chalybeate salt. 

To ascertain with any kind of precision the operation of the iron, it would be 
needful strictly to analyze the earth prior to the addition of the iron, and thus to 
note the quantity of iron already present in it. Then to mix a given weight of 
filings with any required quantity of soil or compost, and set the mixture aside in 
a garden-pot, keeping it just so moist with rain-water, as would enable a plant 
to grow and thrive, and placing by its side another pot of the same soil con* 
taining a young Hydrangea, just raised from a cutting. 

If the blue tint were obtained in the first head of flowers, a small portion of tho 
soil should be taken from the immediate vicinity of the roots, and a similar portion 
firom the centre of the pot without any plant. Both portions being dried at the 
heat of boiling water, an equal quantity (say one drachm of each) should be 
accurately weighed, and minutely analyzed, so as to determine the quantity and 
precise condition of the iron. The result, though it might not prove demon- 
strative, would, we apprehend, lead to a shrewd conjecture how far the iron had 
acted as a primary or secondary agent. 

There can be no doubt that, in either case, the filings would be converted to 
rust, or oxide of iron ; but were the soil in which the plant had grown, found by 
comparison to contain a diminished proportion of iron, it might be inferred that the 
plant had absorbed a certain quantity, which being laborated in appropriate vessels, 
had thus become the direct agent in effecting the change of colour. 

The extraordinary change of colour effected in the foliage of many plants by 
the free use of leaf-mould, leads to the inference, that by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter certain hydro-carbons are produced, which are taken up by the 
absorbents of the roots. But tron, however fine its particles, cannot be absorbed ; 
therefore, the filings or dust must of necessity be so changed as to become soluble ; 
or, by attracting oxygen from the moisture of the soil, and also firom the decom- 
posing leafy remains, to be converted into an oxide. In the former case, a salt of 
iron, soluble in water, may combine with the crude sap ; but in the latter, the iron 
will remain, as rust, in the body of the soil. Yet, though inactive in itself, the 
new products, or some one of them, resulting firom combinations of the elements of 
the leaf-soil, will become the colouring agent. 

The infinite play of affinities between oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, when 
excited by galvanic electricity, must induce phenomena altogether beyond the ken 
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of man's contemplative faculties. Yet, while we remain ignorant of the minutiae, 
we arrive at general facts, when once we attain assurance that particular efiect is 
produced hy the application of any known agents. 

Thus, let the fact of a change of pink to blue by the agency of iron dnst, be 
once established, and we shall be at no loss to determme whether the action be 
direct, or secondary. 
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When we previously wrote on this subject, we laid as the basis of our remarks 
certain fixed principles by which it might be known what tme economy is, or at 
least, what we mean when using that phrase. As the matter must necessarily 
have an interest for all classes of readers, however varied may be their tastes, or 
whatever may be the branch of this art to which they devote themselves, we here 
resume its consideration ; still adhering to the maxims just alluded to, and which 
comprise the position, that the cheapest way of doing a thing is that which accom- 
plishes it in the best possible style, and at the least final and general expense. 

Having already touched upon that extravagance which uses costly houses to 
preserve and grow plants in, when frames would answer the purpose much bett^, 
and also the waste of heat, labour, &c., incurred by growing plants in greenhousea 
which might be employed in decorating the open beds and borders during summer, 
and stored away in cold pits for the winter, we shall speak of that far greater, 
more expensive, and more common evil, which is occasioned by the use of fire>heat 
in houses of various characters, when there is not only no necessity for it, but 
when it is absolutely harming the plants subjected to it. 

From the commencement of this Magazine, an endeavour has been made in it 
— and that strenuously and frequently — to cry down and eradicate this monster 
extravagance. The like effort has been repeatedly made in other publications. 
Apparently, however, all arguments have been of little avail ; for it is practised in 
many places almost as untiringly as ever, and, in most, to a degree which no 
existing circumstances warrant. Nevertheless, we are happy to find that a better 
knowledge of the subject is prevailing ; and that an advance is in progress, though 
slowly, towards a more philosophical and desirable state of things. 

Unhappily, there is a tendency, in the majority of cultivators, to be over- 
careful of every rare plant, and to give it more heat than will be of service to 
it. This is also the case with regard to whole tribes, as well as individual species. 
A large proportion of the OrchidacesB are proofs of that proposition. Until very 
lately, and even now among a considerable mass of those who delight in flowers, 
this lovely tribe was deemed unattainable by any, save those who have the means 
of heating highly an appropriate stove ; whereas it is a fact, with which not a few 
are practically familiar, that a quantity of tlie loveliest of them succeed in a green- 
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house. Nor do they but barely exist in such a place. They actually flourish muek 
hetUr there than they would do in a stove. 

No one, then, who can command a pit or frame capable of being kept close 
occasionally, and of being securely presenred from frost in winter, need forego the 
pleasure of cultivating a few fine Orchidaoeee on account of the expense they create 
in the purchase of fuel, for, except so much as all greenhouse plants demand, the 
particular sorts to which we refer do not require artificial heat ; and, for the con- 
venience of viewing them while in flower, they might easily be suspended in a 
drawing-room, or introduced in ornamental wicker or other wooden baskets, raised 
on pedestals. 

It would be worth some little effort to describe minutely how OrohidaeesB 
could be managed in this way, and point out the sorts which would bear that 
treatment ; but, as the matter is rather foreign to our present topic, or would carry 
us too much into detail, we shall only now hint at the plan, as one likely to econo- 
mize fire-heat. 

In a far more comprehensive sense would we now wish to treat of the v^asteful 
consumption of fuel in cultivating exotic plants. There is hardly a greenhouse or 
stove throughout the kingdom, which is not unnecessarily heated at some period. 
And as this superfluous temperature tells most injuriously on those plants, an 
additional motive is thus supplied for withholding it. 

Into the process by which plants are rendered sufferers beneath an immoderate 
or improper power of artificial heat, we have so often entered, that it cannot be 
desirable to repeat the particulars. They are, under the influence of undue heat, 
induced to grow too fast, or at an unfit season; and, being materially 
weakened thereby, fulfil all their highest functions imperfectly. 

But the worst feature in the ordinary system of administering an unnatural 
temperature is, that it is given precisely at that time when plants require to be 
left to themselves, and to the enjoyment of a state of torpidity. They consequently 
expend the matter which they had secreted and stored up for another season^s pro- 
duction, in a worse than useless extension of their shoots ; and hence, every 
unnecessary degree of heat in winter, trenches on the inflorescence and robust 
growth of the following summer. 

At the foundation, however, of all this waste and this detriment, is an evil in 
general treatment, in the removal of which must of course lie the destruction of the 
practice we condemn. It is of no use urging on cultivators that fire-heat is both 
wasteful and prejudicial in most of the instances where it is employed^ unless they 
are likewise informed how they are to proceed in order to dispense with it. With- 
out a suitable preparation of the plants, they miut use more of it than would 
otherwise be wanted. And we will therefore here go to the root of the whole 
question, and lay bare those radical defects in plant management generally, which 
lead to the breach of economy now beneath our notice. 

What principally causes fires to be set in operation so much during the winter 
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months, is that deficiency of ripeness in the shoots of plants^ and that want of 
hardihood, which attention to their summer and autumnal growth has failed to 
supply. In the first place, house plants are allowed to begin growing too early in 
the spring. The first burst of warm sunshine, even if it come early in February, 
is permitted to act upon them with full force, and they consequently commence 
expending their young deyelopments before the natural warmth of the season has 
become sufficiently confirmed to continue those developments in a healthy condi- 
tion. The remedy for this is by no means difficult. If, on the casual occurrence 
of such externally genial weather at an unsuitable season, the houses were all 
thrown open, and the temperature reduced to the lowest possible degree, there 
would be no immediate effect on the plants, and their energies would remain latent 
till a more propitious time ; when, on being at length unfolded, they would exhibit 
a high amount of vigour. It is this yigour — this strength of constitution and 
habit — which constitutes the real safeguard against cold, and the true' means of 
economizing heat. 

The second reason why heat has to be uselessly expended in winter is, 
that plants are kept too cold through the spring and early summer months. 
In April, May, June, and the beginning of July — the period when every appliance 
which could at all promote their growth and maturation, should be brought to 
bear upon them — ^they are nearly everywhere exposed to as much dry air as can 
well be admitted, and the very circumstances which would be most congenial and 
proper, repressed with a care and an assiduity worthy of a better S3rstem. Thus, 
when heat and a close atmosphere are really needed, and when they can be had by 
Nature^s aid, they are discarded as much as practicable, and furnished, by 
expensive artificial means, at a period when they are hardly at all wanted, and are 
actually productive of harm. So inconsistent is a great proportion of our culti- 
vators ! 

That plan for the spring and summer management of plants in houses, which 
best consults the habits and health of those plants, and which makes them of 
themselves economizers of fuel in winter, is the one which, profiting by what 
Nature teaches, and by the assistance she spontaneously yields as soon as vegetation 
develops its flowers, keeps them close and warm at that period, thus helping them 
to expand their energies freely, and to lay in stores for future action. Having also, 
in this way, brought their growth to perfection in point of size and strength, a 
continuance of the same means is provided for, to take them through the first of 
• the autumn months, and mature and harden the growth already formed. Six 
weeks or two months of subsequent exposure, either entire or partial, according to 
the nature of the plant, will then finish that maturation, and confer a degree of 
hardihood, which will withstand a degree of cold scarcely above freezing, and even, 
in many cases, three or four degrees of frost itself; such cold being, moreover, so 
far from doing them harm, that it is the most friendly influence they can 
receive, because it retains them in a state of rest. 
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Another mode in which heat gets superfluously consumed in winter is hy the 
ill regulation — or rather, the total want of regulation — of the supply of water to 
plants in houses at different periods. At that part of the year when, as we have 
said, TOgetation asks more heat than it usually gets where man can control it, a 
greater amount of moisture is also called for. There is rarely, indeed, any lack of 
this, as far as the roots of the plants are the receiyers ; but far more is demanded 
in the atmosphere of all kinds of houses while plants are growing than is ordinarily 
given. A moist, close air, is of vital consequence to plants while they are forming 
their young parts ; and its adequate supply at that time will materially affect 
their capacity for thriving without winter heat. 

As autumn draws on again, considerably less moisture — ^both to the roots and in 
the air — ^is needed for plants ; and this fact is of yet more moment in relation to 
their winter temperature. Moreover, still farther on in the season, and from the 
end of October to the middle of March, their vmnts of a fluid character have 
scarcely an existence. Tliey delight in comparative dryness, which promotes their 
torpidity, and enables them to elaborate the juices they had previously imbibed 
and formed. It is in this part of the treatment of exotics with respect to water 
that cultivators are most seriously wrong or careless in practice. 

The difference between a plant in winter and one in spring, with regard to the 
food it requires, is similar to that between a human being kept constantly in a 
state of inertness and repose, and one in the full exercise of every physical power. 
To feed the one to anything like the same extent as the other, would certamly 
engender disease. 

In winter, a plant merely lives. In spring, it lives and grows. It is the 
latter function for which so much fluid is demanded ; while, for the maintenance 
of mere life, a very small quantity suffices. 

Since it is chiefly to dissipate accumulated moisture that any extra heat is to 
be desired in winter, it follows that, where fluids have only been given sparingly, 
and as a matter of necessity, through the autumn, and where they are hardly at 
all furnished, from the close of that season till the arrival of spring, one of the main 
excuses for artificial heat is entirely cut off. And hence, it is in the power of 
every culturist to save much fuel annually by attention — sedulous attention — to 
this trifling circumstance. 

Various minor points in the routine of exotic cultivation contribute to augment 
or dnninish the quantity of heat which must be kept up in winter. Wherever, 
from unavoidable external conditions, a plant grows unnecessarily, and for the 
second time, in the autumn, — and this is a case which will be frequent with the 
best practitioners, — the amount of moisture in the house where many such plants 
are kept will be sensibly altered, according as young growth of that character is 
cut off or suffered to remain ; and, as before asserted, the temperature will have 
to be determined by the hygrometric state of the atmosphere. To remove all 
autumn-formed shoots, therefore, or to prune them down to within two or three 
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eyes of the base as soon as they are fairly deyeloped^ is evidently the safest^ and 
wiaest, and most economical course. 

From inefficient drainage, or an accidental stoppage in the flow of water 
through a pot in which any plant is growing, there may be a stagnation of water 
in that pot, and thus, by a multiplicity of such cases, another occasion for artificial 
heat will arise. This must be avoided by going over the whole collection care*- 
fully before the beginning of winter, and re-potting whatever specimens may be so 
situated. 

Other contributors of moisture — and therefore of a demand for additional heat 
— ^may be the materials within a house. The soil beneath a stage, for example, 
may get saturated with moisture during summer and autumn, and be constantly 
giving this off to the air throughout the winter. The sashes, too, may be leaky, 
and so admit moisture through the roof. There may be tanks or vases filled with 
water, and exposed to the atmosphere of the house, towards keeping which moist 
they will be perpetually contributing. All these things, and others of a similar 
nature, are very small and uninfluential when considered separately. But they all 
have an effect : and when several are acting together, that effect ^11 quite turn 
the scale sufficiently to render fire-heat indispensable. Such being their tendency, 
they should of course be looked to, and their influ^ice cut off by taking away its 



Thus have we specified some of the particulars which, in cultivation, determine 
the degree of heat requisite to be kept in houses through the winter. We seek, 
above all things, here to impress on the grower of exotics that, to do away with 
fire-heat, except in extreme cases, be must pursue a preparatory sjrstem throughout 
the entire year. It is not keeping the plants dry in the autumn alone — nor 
simply a carefulness to mature their growth in summer — nor merely the regu- 
lation of their supply of fluids at any or all seasons — ^nor always having the 
houses dry during winter — nor, in short, any one or two of these or other 
agencies, however potent, which will realize the desired end. It must be by a 
concurrent attention to them all^ and a conjoint working out of the whole. 

In addition to the methods of producing a saving in fuel already mentioned, 
there are one or two further suggestions which we desire to record. The leading 
one is, that the use of fire-heat propagates itself, and is thus doubly pernicious. 
In other language, when fires have once been employed, they become, from that 
occasion, increasedly needful ; and the subsequent frequency of their use renders 
that use always still more frequent. It will be a rule of sound economy, then, to 
go witliout them as much and as long as possible. Provided no frost enters a 
house, cold will only harden and improve most plants; and a thick or close 
covering to a roof, applied during the first winter frosts, vrill sometimes save a 
whole collection of plants from acquiring that tenderness which results from the 
stimulus of fire-heat, and from which only the warmth of spring vrill again restore 
them. 
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A further mle in putting on fire-heat to a house, is to have the apparatus 
alwa3r8 ready for working, and not to get up the temperature so suddenly, nor to 
80 great a height, as is often done in urgent circumstances. A violent transition 
from cold to extreme heat is exceedingly injurious. 

Some of the modem modes of heating consist of open gutters in the house, 
along which the water that is to warm it flows. • It is hardly necessary to say 
that, unless some provision exist in them for covering in the water-channels at 
pleasure, the employment of these in winter violates all our principles of genuine 
economy, as respects hoth the amount of fuel demanded, and the effect on the plants. 

The last, and undoubtedly not the least efficient plan of economizing fire-heat, 
to which we intend now adverting, \b by putting on an outside covering to the 
glased portion of a structure. With something of this kind that is really effectual, 
fires will be altogether needless in greenhouses, and the expense of even an heating 
apparatus will be saved. Considering the great economy and advantage of the 
plan, it is singular that so few have adopted it. For pits, particularly, it would 
be peculiarly adapted, on account of the greater facility of applying it. Surely a 
little of the ingenuity that is bestowed on less important objects might devise a 
material which would possess none of the objectionable features of those hitherto 
used. Their great fault is, that they are too cumbrous. It appears to us that 
something in the way of the oiled canvass or calico at present substituted for glass 
in garden frames, might be found, when rightly elevated above the glass, to exclude 
an immense deal of cold. 

We fear that we shall expose ourselves to the charge of having over-estimated 
the interest of our subject, by the length to which we have pursued it. It is 
alone, however, as we conceive, by tracking out an inquiry in all its ramifications, 
and, by fixing on one main point, concentrating every variety of evidence and 
argument in the establishment of that, that any decided advance can be made in 
the propagation of correct principles. We will only add, that though we do not, 
without some modification, include stove plants in the remarks we have made, we 
yet believe that, in winter, they need very little beyond shelter ; and that the 
current system of maintaining the stove always warm is totally erroneous, adverse 
to the well-being of the plants, and destructive of the fundamental principles of 
economy. 
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It b a very convenient and useful mode of arrangmg the vegetable kingdom, 
lor the purposes of cultivation, to divide it into great classes, according to fixed and 
prominent peculiarities of habit. Such a method, however, is too little practised ; 
and hence, when any kind of plant is wanted for a particular object, or when a 
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tribe of plants of a certain sort is wished to be grown or studied, the inquirer finds 
▼ery little to assist or guide him in existing publications. 

With the exception, perhaps, of climbers, distinctions in classification relatiye 
to habitude are seldom recognised. We therefore here desire to bring before our 
readers a group of plants which, though scarcely known to exist as a separate class, 
comprises a good many species, and includes objects of a yery interesting character. 

Trailing plants are those whose stems spread horizontally and along the surface 
of the ground, only the points of the shoots eyer curving upwards. They are also 
frequently called creepers. Many species that now rank as climbers might be 
appropriately ranged under this head ; for although, by attention, they are induced 
to ascend, and to climb a greater or lesser height, they would, if left unheeded^ 
creep along the earth, and lie completely prostrate. It is obyious, then, that 
numbers of climbers might be broaght beneath the same treatment as trailers ; but 
we would restrict the latter term to those dwarfer species which caa.be moei fitly 
managed as real trailers. 

From their very humble nature, and their disposition to keep dose to the 
ground, they appear to have been placed likewise iu a low position as respects the 
amount of attention awarded them. Nevertheless, they have almost as strong 
claims to notice as climbers ; and we have more than once striven to show that 
these last are among the most pleasing things in the whole vegetable world. They 
have the same slendemess and gracefulness of growth; and if these are not 
displayed so effectively, we hope to be able to make good the statement, that this 
IS owing to their unfavourable and unsuitable treatment, and not to anything 
which they themselves lack. 

They comprehend a considerable variety of plants ; some being shrubby and 
some herbaceous, while a few are merely annual ; and many being tender enough 
to require a greenhouse, others half-hardy, and the rest capable of thriving in an 
entirely unprotected place. 

They are also adapted for various uses.)^ In a common border or an ordinary 
pot, they make a pretty appearance. On rock-work, or spreading over sloping 
banks, or planted in the hollow of a rough piece of rock, and hanging over its edges, 
or mantling its surface, they are extremely interesting. Suspended in pots to the 
roof of a greenhouse, or the ceiling of a drawing-room in front of the window, they 
will have a delightful effect ; and be similarly attractive when placed on pedestals, 
in the like situations, where their drooping branches may surround the pot, and be 
fully exposed to view. Planted along the margin of a walk in a conservatory or 
stove, or on the top of the wall surrounding a pit, or other elevation in a similar 
structure, or to form a kind of natural undergrowth in a stove which has beds in it 
for containing tropical plants and for growing them in a jungle-like manner, they 
are still more desirable. Another excellent office which they would fulfil is to compose 
an edging to flower-borders, or a broad formal band of flowers, within an edging of 
turf, or a spreading and lively covering to the ground beneath the plantations. 
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While the best of all uses to which they can be put, is, in our opinion, the 
decoration of rostic baskets, vases, pieces of the trunks of trees scooped out so as 
to form a basin in the centre, and this basin filled with soil and trailing plants, or 
raised beds, bordered by piles of wood in a rustic manner, or, in fact, anywhere or 
in anything that is not too formal, where their branches will depend oyer the sides 
of some object, and be kept from touching the ground, and apparently mingling 
with the soil. 

in order ra^ive variety and liveliness to the g^oliouse and the stove, we have 
spoken, not I6qff since, at considerable length, and^need not now recur to the 
subject, save to oWrve that, while we then pressed tli^ropriety of the practice 
on account of imprdwig the aspect of plant-houses, anot^'^ndering them more 
diversified and gay, w^sj^^ld here advocgybe it^4er'ity--eatact' mit 8 bi Uty.iO'4b6 
««>fii»« ii-j p^^.,i;o.. iinLiA^ "^t^ plsjat*^ The beauty of a trailer is entirely lost 
when it is standing amongst a general coUection, even though it should be placed 
on a raised stage or shelf, and quite in the front of it. Its elegance and symmetry 
can only be shown by suspension. Of course there are a multitude of dwarf 
climbers, which, as we affirmed in the article above referred to, are equally or better 
suited for suspension in this way ; but we shall not be (ax wrong in considering 
snch species as genuine trailers. 

In cultivating trailing plants on plain flower borders, it should be the endeavour 
of the grower to raise each specimen on a little mound, formed of turfy earth, and 
about a foot square (more or less), according to the extent of ground which the 
species is adapted to cover. This mound may be about three, four, or six inches 
above the usual level, and just so large that the slioots of the plants may hang 
down over its edges, and show the true character of the specimen ; otherwise it 
will have tho tame, commonplace appearance of an ordinary herbaceous plant. 

When trailers are planted on rock-work — a system of treatment which is 
eminently appropriate — they are genisrally put in crevices or hollows, which require 
all their growth to fill them, and the interest of the plants is thus hidden. Instead 
of this, they ought to be set in places where the soil can be made up nearly level 
with the rock, so that the very earliest extension of the shoots may be over that 
rock. Nothing is more charming than nice healthy shoots, clothed with inflo* 
rescence, lying over a rocky surface ; and without some such contrivance as we 
have hinted at, this beauty cannot be attained. 

But trailing plants may be put on rocks in another and more interesting way. 
In places where stone is abundant, plenty of rough pieces are mostly to be met 
with, having a depression or hollow on ope side ; and if some kinds of trailers are 
furnished with a little earth in such a position, they will soon establish themselves, 
and flourish remarkably well. This is the case with several of the Sedums, and 
with the pretty wild Thyme. 

Where small banks of earth exist on the sides of mounds, or on natural slopes, 
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and it is desirable to cultivate them as flower-borders, tnuting plants will be found 
particularly suitable. The smaller or stronger sorts can be employed, as the 
occasion may demand. In these instances, as well as on common borders, where 
the mounds we have described cannot be made, it will be advisable to put a few 
loose stones over the surface of the soil. These will support the stems and branches 
of the plants, and hold them up more prominently to the eye. 

In conservatories which have the plants arranged in beds, and planted out 
therein, and in other houses that are furnished with raised pits, there is commonly 
a great baldness and nakedness about the sides of the walks, and an evident want 
of some lively edging. This might be readily supplied by a row of small trailers, 
planted in a gutter on the top of the wall, or just within the wall in the one case, 
and also by a border of trailers immediately within the curb-stone or artificial 
edging in the other. 

We have seenHaumerous plants growing wild on the ol^swalls about pleasure* 
grounds, and contributing materially to take off their stiffness.X We have likevnse 
observed plants cultivated on the top of walls in some places, invorder to take off 
the extreme straightnem. and regularity of their upper outline. Butsnothing would 
be so suitable nor so pre^y in such circumstances as trailers. Even^vy planted 
in a gutter on the top of s^^all, and made to form a kind of verdant ^wn to it, 
bringing it no lower than about two or three feet from the summit^\woald 
greatly relieve its formality. \ 

As edgings to flower-borders, where box or grass cannot easily be had, or would 
not be so desirable, trailers answer admirably, because their growth is mostly 
regular, abundant, and capable of being trimmed to any extent They are valuable, 
moreover, for placing inside (about six or nine inches from) a margin of turf to a 
flower-border ; composing a band, which harmonizes well with the grass verge. 

W o har e h in tfd, h o w o r o r^i ih at w o dn e m th r m^ jnfwitj'nrt hy o f hnng jiada 
^Be-t>f -fbr flgSjg'for-t^lanting.jrfland^ the ed^gi y at) luui'w IumJuIji, Vjwitji ft<~ In 
the modem style of flower-gardening, there is ordinarily a flatness, a nd Te n 
iHJ^ueut dunhess or monotOlij abuui the bfldn»..Mihi<ih uffyiids the lever of pirtn»> 
■ res qu eigB. To remove or vary this, a few of the principal beds should be formed 
into raised baskets, the sides being composed of rough pieces of wood, with the 
bark uninjured. Or, where the beds are large enough, a portion of the centre of 
the most conspicuous and the largest should be so appropriated. It is over the 
edges of these that trailers would show themselves to the greatest advantage. 
And the same objects would likewise make agreeable features on lawns. They 
are, we know, much employed in the latter localities : but it is the use of trailers 
for them to which we now call attention. loLJuonH^H one plULo, tuu, we haMe 
Boiiced^retired parts of the pleasure-grounds^ apart to groups of rude yases, 
baskets, and heaps, made of old lumps of the branches, trunks, or roots of trees ; 
and for covering these, or depending over their sides, trailers would be exceedingly 
serviceable. 
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Did our Uimits admit of such dn introduction, we might ^ippply a copious list 
of the most loteresting among traning plants. Having indic^i^ their nature, 
however, we arA compelled to refer Jbyji^ah^gweB, whemHro^'lffe either 'described 

[s a bsMv clew to their habits, it may suffice to 
say, that of hardy shrubs, the common Ivy, the Periwinkles, the Cotaneatter 
microphylhij most of the Rock Roses and Sun Roses, and the Daphne cnearum^ 
are excellent trailers ; while the more herbaceous species include most of the 
Sedums, many of the Yerbeuas, some of the Lobelias, several species of Alyuumy 
Draboy and AubrieHaj and those beautiful moss-like Ljcopodiums, whose soft 
verdure constitutes such a lovely feature in the moister and shadier parts of 
conservatories and stoves. ^^ 

We mukt not fail to note that there^are many trailers in^Kffenous to Britain, 
which, like dther native plants, deserve aSfar more extensive cultivation than they 
have yet recenred. V 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODIC ALi 

FOR OCTOBER. 

Camdo^llba tbtka'vdra. ** The plant which is called CandoUea ouneiformU in gardens^ is a 
species with leaves and flowers not having the size of the present subject, and stamens placed 
from six to nine in a parcel ; otherwise it has much the same appearance. This species is 
manifestly quite distinct. The former comes, or is said to come, from King Greorge's Sound ; 
this has been raised from Swan River seeds. In country, therefore, they are not very different. 
It is remarkable for the large sise and orange colour of the aril of its seeds. In a small way, 
this organ is like that of the nutmeg, and will represent the nature of the mace in that spice. It 
is a greenhouse plant, and will grow freely in almost any sort of soil ; but it appears to thrive 
best in a compost consisting of peat, loam, and sand in equal proportions. It will bloom freely in 
a pot ; but, where that can be accomplished, it will do much better planted out in a bed. 
Whether potted or planted out, the neck of the plant (that portion of the stem immediately 
above the soil) should be a little elevated, otherwise it is liable to suffer from damp in winter. 
Water should be liberally given during the summer months, and plenty of air at all times when 
the weather permitB, applying no fire-heat, except to keep off frost. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings, under ordinary treatment." Boi. Reg. 60. 

CiRRHOPa'TALUM chimb'nsb. A singular and beautiful little object,* having a circlet of its 
pretty flowers surmounting a stout stem of about three inches in height. Each flower has two long 
tongue-shaped petals, depending like lappets from its sides, and being apparently of a pinkbh 
eream colour. The hue of the other parts of the flowers appears to be a deep crimson. Nothing 
can be more interesting than the species of Cirrhopetalum grown of blocks of wood, and bearing 
their, elegant heads of feathery blossoms. The present one is a native of China. Bot. Reg, 49. 

Derdbo^bium a^queum. ^ Among the crowd of Indian species belonging to this large genus, 
or group of genera, the plant figured seems to be hitherto unknown to the botanists of India. 
With the manner of growth of D. PUrardiif its pale watery green flowers are quite destitute of 
the attractive colours of that gay species, and are entirely different in the structure of the lip, 
which is furnished with a large cavity, almost a pouch, at the base of the middle lobe. It is also 
a much stouter plant, with wavy leaves." Messrs. Loddiges imported it from Bombay, and 
flowered it in November, 1 842. It ** may be grown in the same way as many other Dendrobiums, 
potted in rough turfy peat, well mixed with pieces of broken pots. For drainage, the pot should 
be nearly half filled with potsherds, and the soil elevated one-fourth the height of the pot above 
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its brim. Being thus potted, too much water can acaroely be given daring the growing aeaaon. 
The houBe should be slightly shaded iu sunny weather, taking care to keep the temperature as 
near 80^ as possible, and about 68* by night. In autumn, as the young shoots beoome matured, 
water should gradually be withheld, so that, in winter, the plant may only receive it in fin* 
weather. The temperature may then be allowed to fall as low as 50** or 55**." Boi. Reg, 54. 

Elba'gnus partifo'lja. <* Making allowance for the effects of climate^ we may identify this 
plant with the EUagnut parvi/olia of Wallich and Royle, a shrub from the norUi of India, of 
which abundant specimens were distributed by the fonner botanist. They are more gray, 
indeed, and their silvery scales are more abundant, but this is a mere difference in degree. 
Indeed, the Sirmore specimens, from tlie collections of Webb and Gerard, are as green as our 
own. The Kamoon specimens are more loaded with flowers, which appear, moreover, in short 
dense corymbs, and not singly in the axils of short lateral branches ; but this seems owing to 
nothing more than the abortion of the leaves on their branches^ possibly by reason of the crowds 
of flowers that appear in old specimens. It is probably the same as the £. rejiexa of the Conti- 
nent, a name for which we find no warrant. The flowers, although small and whitish, and 
therefore inconspicuous, are deliciously sweet It is a hardy evergreen shrub or small tree, 
succeeding well in any good loamy soil. It flowers freely in June and July, and is only increased 
by seeds or by suckers, which are sometimes produced when the plants become old. It was raised 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, from seeds received from Dr. Royle." B^L JR^g. 51. 

Gar'dbnia Shebbou'&nia. ** A new, very handsome plant, received from Sierra Leone by 
Mrs. Sherbourne, of Hurst House, Preseott, Lancashire, and cultivated in her stove, among 
many other rare exotics, especially tropical fruits and useful plants. * A question noay arise,' 
adds Sir W. J. Hooker, 'as to tlie genus in which the plant ought to be placed; but I agree 
with Mr. Bentham' in thinking, that whilst the several sections of Gardenia^ as given by Endlicher, 
are comprehended in our genus, the present plant is rightly placed there. It blossomed, with 
Mrs. Sherbourne, in June, 1842. Mr. Whitfield, who first sent it to that lady, says that in 
Sierra Leone the fruit is an agreeable-tasted berry.' It is a climbing shrub, with handsome 
ovate leaves and large axillary flowers, that remind one of the blossoms of Teooma jatmmoidet. 
They are nearly white on the outside, and a deep blood-colour within." Bot. Mag, 4044. 

Hypoct'rta stbioillo'sa. ^ Brazil, which is eminently rich in Gesneracen, has produced this 
fine plant, which belongs to one of Martius's new genera. Hyjpocgrta, as its name implies, is 
distingaished by a peculiar gibbosity or inflation of the under-side of the corolla, so as to give 
the appearance in form of a pouter pigeon. All the species, however, have not their inflation so 
remarkable as our present one, which belongs to the section called Oncogastrum, while the other 
section, with a more campanulated corolla, is called Codonanthon. The species are found, appa- 
rently, throughout tropical Brazil, some inhabiting the putrescent trunks of trees, wliile others 
are found luxuriating on the fat soil of the ant-hills. The present individual was imported by 
Mr. Veitch, of Exeter, having been sent home by Lis collector, Mr. Lobb, from the Organ Moun- 
tains of Brazil. Martius found it in the province of Minas, and also in the Sircore Mountain^ 
province of Bahia. It bears a near affinity to H, hirsuta ; but that has obovate leaves, and 
apparently a differently formed coroIUi. H, ttrigiliosa flowered in Mr. Yeitch's stove^ in May, 
1843." It is a neat evergreen downy shrub, bearing showy scarlet flowers in the axils of its 
lanceolate fleshy leaves. Boi, Mag, 4047. 

Leia'nthus nigre'scens. "The genus Leianthut was founded by Griesbach upon the 
Leianlhut hnyi/olius^ and with tliat plant our present one is undoubtedly a congener, and 
remarkable for the colour of the flower, approaching more nearly to black than any," writes Sir 
W. J. Hooker, "with which I am acquainted. Probably Chamisso and Schlechtendahl, in 
naming it nigrescent, had an idea that it became bUck only in drying ; and Griesbach and Don 
ever speak of the flowers as white, or greenish yellow, in the recent state. Such is not the case, 
however ; they are of as rich a deep blue, or rather purplish-blue black, as a flower can well be. 
But this singularity is not their only recommendation : they are large, graceful in form and 
inclination, (drooping like a Fuchsia,) so numerous as to form a large panicle, two or three feet 
high, and a foot and a half broad ; a great many are in beauty at one time, and they continue in 
perfection for a very long time, if kept cool and protected from the too-powerful rays of the sum 
Indeed, with us, in a shady greenhouse, its flowers have been equally profuse and perfect for a 
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period of four months. I scarcely know a more interesting plant that has for many years been 
introduced to oar collections, even in this age of novelties, than the present. Schiede appears to 
be the first to discoTer it at Papantla, in Mexico. But it had long been known to Mr. Skinner 
as an inhabitant of Guatemala, and to him I am indebted for the plants which were reared from 
his seeds in the Royal Oardens of Kew, in 1842." It promises to produce seed. Boi. Mag. 4043. 
Tbtranb'ma Mexica'ruh. Dr. Lindley has not *' succeeded in ascertaining where the name 
Penistemon memeanut, under which this species is known in gardens, has been published. It 
has possibly orig^ted in Belgium, whence the plant seems to have been introduced, as it is said, 
from Mexico. Mr. Bentham, who has giyen particular attention to this order of plants, is of 
opmion that this is certainly a new genus, very near PenMemony with the same calyx and 
corolla, but without any trace (or very little) of the sterile stamen so conspicuous in Peniitemon* 
It also differs, he says, from Capraria and Russeiia, in its decidedly two-lipped corolla, and is 
further removed from, other genera in many points. It was figured from a plant in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Mountjoy, nurseryman, Ealing, and is a very pretty greenhouse plant, quite peculiar 
in its appearance, in consequence of its almost stemless habit, and the profusion of little corymbs 
of showy purple and white flowers which rise up from among the leaves, or long purple scapes. 
It should be top-dressed in autumn, and kept rather dry, in an intermediate house, between a 
stove and a green-house, during winter. In spring, it should be re.potted in light free soil, 
ehiefly leaf-mould and sandy loam, and placed in a greenhouse, where it will remain in bloom the 
greater part of the summer. It may be propagated from seeds or cuttings in the nsual way." 
Bet, Reg. 52. 

ViscA^RiA ocuLA^TA. '< This plant is so like the old hardy annnal, called Agrottemma Cmli" 
roseOf that for some time we regarded it as a mere rariety. But upon a more minute examination, 
we find raarin of difference that seem to belong to a species. In the first place, it has a dark 
eye, which the old kind has not. Then its petals have a short and slightly emarginate appendage, 
and not a long bifid one. In the form of the calyx there is this difference, that in the plant before 
us it contracts suddenly about the middle, while in Cof/t-rot^a it narrows very gradually. Fur- 
thermore, the surface of the seed-vessel here is rough, with fine granuktions, but in Cmli-nuea is 
smooth. This, like the Cmli-rateaj is a hardy annual ; it was gathered by Mr. Giles Manby on 
dry hills, thirty mUes from Algiers, and given by him to Messrs. Backhouse, nurserymen, York, 
to whom our specimens are owing. It may be sown in any good rich garden soil, in the open 
border, about the end of March, in the usual way. Afterwards, the plants should be thinned so 
as to stand singly, in which state they flower longer, and produce much larger and finer blossoms. 
It may also be sown in the autumn, remain in pots in a cold frame through the winter, and be 
planted out about April. It flowers a great part of the summer and autumn." The plant baa 
opposite, smooth lanceolate leaves, uniting at the base, and showy rosy lilac blossoms, with a 
dark centre^ elevated on long slender upright stalks. BoL Reg. 53. 



Gesnb^ra di'soolob. By some mistake, the G. poigantha introduced and flowered by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, has been considered by Sir W. J. Hooker identical with the G. diseohr. 
The ktter is an essentially different species, of decidedly shrubby habits, with immense and 
beautiful foliage, and producing panicles of flowers of considerable size, nearly the whole of the 
summer. At Messrs. Young's^ Epsom, where it was first made known, it has been splendidly in 
flower for the last four months ; and young plants, with not more than three inches of stem, are 
blooming profusely at this time in a cool stove. It is a highly ornamental stove plant ; and, of 
its many good charaeteristici^ that of blooming while in such a small state is unquestionably not 
the least meritorioas. 



OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fhosts having commenced so early this season, it behoves every cultivator to look well to all 
his tender plants immediately, and to see that they are prepared for withstanding any kind of 
weather which may now occur. The principles which we have inculcated in a previous part of 
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thiB Number regarding the nee of fire-heat, are of special applioation at the present time, in two 
ways. First, if fire-heat is now withheld, except in case of extreme need, it will be less necessarj 
daring the severer winter months. Phmts will be rendered less tender, and will therefore require 
a less amount of protection. Secondly, if every opportunity is taken for hardening further, and 
yet more completely, the wood of exotics, by exposing ihem liberally to the open air, in diy 
weather, if it be not too cold, this will be another safeguard against frost, and a mode of econo- 
mizing fuel. In well-cultivated collections, we have repeatedly seen the greenhouses quite open 
throughout the middle of the day at Christmas, even though there was three or four degrees of 
frost at night It may be taken as a rule, that whenever the sun shines, or the air is perfectly 
dry, and not blowing too keenly from a very cold quarter, while it does not absolutely freeze^ 
greenhouse plants are all the better for having the sashes in the house set open. Of course the 
same rule embraces pits and firames in a yet more stringent manner ; for the plants in these are 
eommonly of a less susceptible nature than those in greenhouses. And as io stoves, although we 
would not recommend quite so much exposure, the plants in them wQl, if duly hardened, be much 
improved in real health, and in their capability of flowering abundantly in the following year, if 
tliey are kept without a fire as long as possible, and the temperature reduced by opening the lights 
whenever it is so sunny as to raise it materially, if the external air be likewise calm. No stove 
plant that is not in an improperly excited state will be otherwise than profited by being sub- 
jected to a frequent temperature of 40* Fahrenheit. It must be distinctly understood, however, 
that to warrant this reduction, there should be that absence of moisture in the air of the house, 
and that freedom from succulence in the plants, which can only be brought about by the careful 
preparation spoken of in a former page. 

With regard to tender pknts in the open air, it is alike requisite that the means of shelter 
should now be ready ; and it is equally important that this shelter should not be applied per- 
manentl^, if the plants be small enough to admit of the protection being moved at pleasure. No 
plant in the open ground ought to be covered an hour more than is absolutely necessary ; for the 
undue continuance of any covering inevitably blanches and weakens it, or at least has a tendency 
to do so, and thus almost as much injury is done it as if it had been left quite unprotected. It is 
of the first moment to bear this in mind, in the case of all evergreens, and those kinds which may 
readily be prematurely excited into growth. The proper mode of sheltezing an open-air exotic is 
to have the covering entirely moveable, where this can be done, and when such a plan is imprac- 
ticable, there should be large doors left in the covering capable of being opened at pleasure, to 
admit the sun on the one side, and a current of air through the whole. 

As this is the season for pUnting all kinds of bulbs^ we may suggest again the desirableness of 
having a bed of hyacinths in the flower-garden, or in some part of the pleasure-ground. The 
trouble of sheltering a tulip-bed slightly during winter and in spring is thought notliing of ; and 
assuredly a good bed of hyacinths, while not demanding quite so much protection, is fully aa orna- 
mental. The soil for them should be of a peculiarly light description, and considerably enriched. 
A good deal of leaf mould, mixed with a sandy loam, would form an excellent compost 

Dahlias, and such kinds of plants, must now be taken up. It is not desirable to cut down 
their stems before the frost has injured them, nor to remove them from the ground before there 
is a real necessity for doing so, as the tubers continue maturing so long as they are not exposed 
to frost, or to excessive wet Many plants with tuberous roots will also require to be put by for 
repose in the stove. These^ however, are not to be taken from the pots, but merely kept in a 
▼eiy dry state. 

All the leaves which are now falling from trees, and bestrewing the Uwns of pleasure-grounds, 
should, when collected, be carefully laid by for the formation of leaf-mould. This is the most 
valuable of all soils in the culture of potted phmts generally ; and yet there are very few places 
where it is cared for or preserved. Every barrowful will therefore be of use. If there be no 
immediate service which they can render, in creating a moist bottom-heat, they should be thrown 
m a heap, ready for such a purpose in the spring, prior to their being decomposed. Indeed, this 
is a good tune for collectmg soils of all descriptions, and spreading them out in flat heaps, to be 
mellowed and pulverized by the winter's frosts. 
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yBARRINGTONIA SPECl6SA. 



(Showy Barrlngtenia.) 



MONADELPHIA. 



Nahtrti Oritr. 
MYBTACBjB. 



Oritr. 

POLYANDRIA. 



Gbitbiiic CHARAcnR^— 1V6« of Calif X OTate ; Ihnb 
two or nrely three-parted; lobes oral, obtnee^ concare, 
permanent. PeUdt four, largo, oorlaoeoua. Stamtnt 
numerous. In many series; filaments filiform, long, 
f roe^ but jointed together into a short ring at the base ; 
anthcn rouadiah. StpU filiform, the length of the sta- 
mens ; stigma simple. Ureeolui rising from the top of 
Che ovarfnm, and sheathing the base of the style. Ova- 
rium four-«elled ; ceUs two-ovuled. Berry large, ven- 
trlcose at the base, pyramidal and tetragonal upwards, 
crowned by the limb of the calyx, one celled when 



mature'; oeUs obrerwty pear-ihaped, fibrous. Seed* 
orate^lobosa, pendulous, attenuated upwards. Eu%- 
bryc exalbumlnoua, elliptic-globose, having its radicle 
superior, and confused with the cotyledons, which aro 
oonfermminated, and the onbryo is therefore psoudo- 
monoootyledonous.— Pon'f Qard. and Botany. 

Sraciric Character.— Pton( a small tree, ercTgreen. 
Leaves cuneately obkmg, obtuse, shining. Flawert 
arranged in an upright thyrse. Fruit acutely tetrago- 
nal, pyramidal. 

Bynonvmb.— i)Mton<ca tpeciota. 



CuLTiYATORs Will be pleased to find that this noble plant, which is chiefly 
known in our stoves for its very handsome foliage, and for the alleged difficulty of 
growing it well, has produced its remarkable inflorescence in the stove of Colonel 
Baker, at Salisbury. To this gentleman we are under obligation for the speci- 
mens from which our figure was made; and we are also indebted to Miss 
Greenly, a daughter of the Rev. J. Greenly, of the Close, Salisbury, for two 
excellent drawings of the plant. 

From Mr. Dodds, gardener to Colonel Baker, we have received the following 
account of the species, kindly furnished by the Rev. J. Greenly : — '^ It is a stately 
tree, which grows plentifully towards the coast of many of the islands in the 
Southern or Pacific Ocean, as well as in the various parts of India, China, and the 
Indian Islands. The bark is ash-coloured. The branches are numerous and 
spreading. The leaves are often more than a foot in length, of a strong and firm 
texture, with a lucid surface, and of a beautiful bright green. The flowers aro 
numerous, large, and white, with a vast number of stamens of a deep sanguineous 
purple. They are produced from the upper parts of the branches, and blow 
chiefly in the evening, falling off the next morning, and are followed in succession 
by others. The tree continues in flowers for a considerable time." 

Mr. Dodds has likewise favoured us with some interesting facts regarding his 
treatment of the plant. He says : — '^ We have had it about thirteen years. It is a 
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plant of easy growth, likes plenty of moist heat, abundance of water in the grow- 
ing season, and a little bottom heat. Knowing that the species, in its native state, 
attains a great height, I endeavoured to get age without much height. The plant 
we have now bloomed was not more than four feet high, when it showed flower. 

It has since made new shoots of more than 
four feet long. When our first plant 
was about eight feet high, I cut a foot oflF 
the top in March, and struck it. I found 
it root freely, and it was ready to pot in 
five weeks. This young plant was well- 
grown, and about the third year the top 
again taken off, and treated exactly the 
same as the other. The plant we have 
now bloomed was four years old last March. 
It was topped a year ago last March, and 
kept without a drop of water from Novera- 
\jer till the middle of March. It was then 
' started into growth. About the beginning 
of May it had made shoots a foot or more 
in length, when I turned it out of the pot, 
shook nearly all the soil away, and cut 
back the roots. I then potted it into a 
twelve-inch pot, in a mixture of charcoal, 
loam, sand, and peat, and on the 4th of the 
following month (June) it threw up a fine 
spike of flowers. It is highly fragrant, 
something like Cereus grandifloru,% but 
more powerful." The remains of the flower- 
spike sent tons measured twenty-two inches 
in length. 
Such is the process by which this splendid plant was induced to bloom. It is 
rich in instruction. 

The genus was named Butonica by Rumphius. Tliis title has since been 
abandoned for one which commemorates the Hon. Daines Barrington. The wood- 
cut has been prepared from Miss Greenly 's drawings. 
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OXYLOBIUM OBOVATUM. 

(Oborate-lMvad Oxyloblum.) 



DBCANBRIA. 



Natmrmi Ordtr 

LEOUMXN08£. 



Order. 

MONOOYNIA. 



Bpbcipic CaAnACTKR.— Plant un evergreen shrub. 
Lcavei broadly obovato, cimeate, obtuse^ mucronulate, 
thick, coriaoeouik Racenu$ axillary, dense, capitate, 
many-flowered. CcUyx covered with silky down, sub- 
ferruginous. Ovarp four-ovuled. 

Synontmb.— 0«]f/oMum cuneatum. 



OiMitMc CMARAcraa.— <7a/y4r profoundly five-oleft, 
aomewhat bilabiate. Carina compressed the length of 
the wingB^ but about equal in length to the broad 
vexiUum. Stametu inserted in the torus, or in the 
bottom of the calyx. Stple ascending, crowned by a 
simple stlgnuk Legume sessile, or subsessile, many- 
seeded, ventrlcose, ovate, acute.— Dtfn'f Oard. ^ Botany. 

This plant belongs to a genus wbich is of great service to the cultivator of 
dwarf and free-blooming exotics, and wbicb might be still more useful if their 
management were better attended to. Thej are mostly plants of good habit ; 
and, when rightly grown, blossom most prodigally. But, as with many other 
good things, they will, if neglected, straggle, become bare at the lower part of 
the branches, flower sparingly, and assume altogether so indifferent an aspect, that 
they will only appear fit to be discarded.. 

Yellow and brown are the common tints of their flowers ; and they are not 
departed fix>m in the present instance. These take, however, a variety of shades, 
and hence, the hues of our subject are not precisely like those of any other species. 
The blossoms in the genus are, moreover, differently brought together ; some being 
arranged in a pretty long and dense spike, and others growing in flatter heads. 
In O. ohwatum^ neither of these forms are at all conspicuous ; but it takes far 
more of the nature of a spike than a head or cluster. 

In the leaves of our subject, like those of 0. rettuum^ there is a marked 
peculiarity by which it may be easily known. These are what botanists term 
obovate ; that is, they are ovate, but in a reversed manner ; the base or broad part 
of the ovate figure being at the top of the leaf instead of the bottom. This 
relieves it at once from all chance of getting confounded with others, while, at the 
same time, it gives it a pleasing and ornamental character. 

It was introduced from New Holland, about two years ago, by Mr. Low, of 
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the Cbi)ton nursery; and our figure was taken from a plant which flowered 
liberally at that place in April of the present year. The species seems to be 
almost as good as 0. rettisum ; and much superior to the O. capiUUum, 

Potted in a light earth, that can be readily drained, and watered with care, 
there is little difficulty about its treatment. It must not, however, be left to 
grow too rambling; which it will do if it is not checked. The best way of 
pruning it is to lop the young shoots while they are growing in' spring. The 
remaining part will then grow with augmented strength, and push forth fresh 
laterals with great vigour. Such a reduction of the shoots will hardly be necessary 
save while the plant is small. It will be of much importance at that period. 

Cuttings prepared and treated in the customary manner, are not very slow in 
rooting. 
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EPIPHYLLUM RUSSELLIANUM. 



(Dttkc of Bedford'* BpiphyUom.) 



IC08ANDRIA. 



Hmimrml Ordtr. 
CACTACEjE. 



Ordgr. 
MONOQYNIA. 



Spbcivic CHAKACTBa.— Ptanf A aubercct nhrobi JoiiUt 
obovate, truncate on both tHOm, very obtiue, one- 
toothed, having a cloater of hairs in the teeth. Cor^Ua 
with pretty equal epreadiog petals, (htarp four or five- 
winged. SiawuM monadelphous at the base. 



GaMBaic CHABAcraa.— &|Mil# oalyx-formed, adnate 
to the ovary ; outer ones short ; middle ones longer, 
reflexed ; inner ones petal- like, united into a tube, with 
an oblique or regular orifioe. Stamens filiform ; middle 
ones shorter than the receptacle; outer ones longer, 
affixed to the tube. Style filiform. Stigma scanty. 

There is a near resemblance between this beautiful species and £. truneaium^ 
with its variety violaceum. The habit of all three is very nmilar, and the appear- 
ance of the leayes, or foliaceous branches, is likewise of a related character. Still, 
these are much more slender in E, Russellianumy and more decidedly chain-like, 
or having the parts between the joints more regular and less flattened. Our 
present species has, moreover, a tendency to produce longer shoots, which, from 
their greater tenuity, are more drooping. 

It b therefore a very fit associate for E, iruneaium^ and a good acquisition to 
any collection of the tribe. But its principal merit is in the hue of its flowers, 
which is most peculiar and exquisite. It excels that of almost all Cactsd, and 
even of the majority of Orchidace®. It is like that of £. truneatum^ and also of 
its variety violaeeum^ yet different firom both. We can only describe it by saying 
that the violaceous tint is not upon the crimsony scarlet, as in other flowers. It 
is not spread over part of the surface of another colour, merging into it in places. 
It is really mixed Ynih the crimson in the texture of the flower, so as to produce 
one uniform colour. 

We had our figure of it from the nursery of Messrs. BoUisson, Tooting, in 
April last. Unlike E. truncaium^ it blossoms at various seasons under the .same 
treatment ; and is commonly seen in flower from October till May, 

It will succeed very well if reared from a cutting, and grown upon its own 
roots ; and, in this state, makes a capital plant for placing on the outside of a high 
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shelf, or for hanging up to the roof of the stove. But it will thrive favourably 
too, and have an extremely oharacteristic appearance, if grafted on a standard 
Peretkia aeuliata^ about three feet in height, or on a single-stemmed Cereui 
tpedoiunmut^ or any of the strong-growing kinds of Cereut. Its flexile branches 
will then have an opportunity of showing their true character. 

To obtain young specimens from cuttings, it is only necessary to keep a little 
damp moss round any of the branches, at a joint, and there ynll speedily be 
roots formed at that place. Indeed, the plant roots freely at its joints, in a 
moist atmosphere, without any such external application. 

It was found by Mr. Gardner, on the Organ Mountains of Brazil, and named 
after the late Duke of Bedford. 
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VERONICA SPECIOSA. 



(Rhoirr SpMdw^U.) 



DIANDRIA. 



MONOGYNIA. 



Nalmal Otdtr. 

SCROFHULARIACEiE. 



GENmic CRAiucTEii.i~Ca<irxfoar,nnly &▼•• parted, 
camp«nutote or oompreaaed. Corolla rotate, with a 
very short tube, and a four-parted qweading limb; 
flepnents all entire ; upper one the broadest. Stamens 
two, situated at the sides of the upper segment of the 
oordlla, diverging, without any vestige of the lower 
ones. AfUKeri two-celled; cells confluent at top. 
Stigma hardly thickened. Valves of capsule sepUfer- 



oua in the middle^ or Upartlble. Seeds naked— Doii'f 
Oard. and Botanp. 

Bpacinc CBAKkctuu^Plant an evergreen shrub, 
growing about eighteen incbea in height Leaves op- 
posite, sessile, nearly obovatc, enuurginate, a little un- 
dulated and irregular on the surface. Spfkes ofj^ofoers 
axillary, on short stout peduncles, very dense. Corollas 
deep blue, fading almost to white. 



With much of the aspect of Luianthtu Ruaellianui^ this fine Speedwell 
constitates a robust-growing shrub, decidedly evergreen, with an abundance of 
neat leayes, and an extraordinary number as well as succession of densely-clothed 
flower- spikes, which are about three inches in length, and bear deep blue blossoms, 
that fade away to white before they fall. 

Mr. Knight, nurseryman, of the King's Road, Chelsea, received this beautiful 
spedes/^rom Mr. Egerly, who brought it over from New Zealand in 1841. It 
flowered at the Exotic Nursery in August last, at which time we saw the plant 
deyeloping numberless young spikes for blooming ; one appearing at the axil of 
nearly every leaf. From that time to the present, it has remained finely in 
blossom, and promises to maintain this state throughout the greater part of the 
winter. 

It is a particularly clean, healthy, and compact object, not rising, apparently, 
above a foot or a foot and a half in height, and having a profusion of bright green 
and shining foliage. When blooming, its character becomes still more interesting, 
on account of the great quantity of its flowers, which so thickly stud the stalks, 
and give a pretty variety, from being first blue, then white, as before mentioned. 

Mr. Knight^s flowering plant has been kept in a very cool part of the stove 
since it was first established ; and any kind of pruning, for whatever purpose, has 
been carefully avoided. It is potted in a light open compost, full of fibre, and a 
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moderately large pot. Other specimens are now flowering, which were raised 
from cuttings taken off the parent plant. These are placed in a warm house, with 
a rather higher temperature than that common to the greenhouse. But all the 
younger stock are healthy and flourishing in a perfectly cold greenhouse. It seems, 
in fact, that the plant is at least a greenhouse species, and that it will probably 
be half-hardy. From its vigorous blooming propensities, it will be of much value 
in ornamental culture ; and its constantly neat appearance will likewise be a recom- 
mendation. 

It is not ascertained to what circumstance the generic title is due. The present 
plant well deserves its specific appellation. 
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GARDENING AS A SCIENCE. 

Ko. XL 

Ik concluding this series for the year 1843, it will not be irrelevant to inves- 
tigate a question of no little moment at the present time, and one which has very 
injuriously been rendered a subject of dispute. Our attention has been called to 
it by perusing the leading article of the Gardeneri Chronicle of Oct. 21, wherein, 
allusion has been made to what is termed ^^ the inconsiderate attack made by 
Professor Liebig upon Vegetable Physiologists." 

Liebig is a chemist of the first class — his attack we shall shortly make known, 
previously remarking that he has been, perhaps, a little too zealous and too 
exclusive in advocating his noble science. But what cause of dispute can there 
exist between two sciences, each pre-eminent in its place, but utterly distinct in 
its bearing ? VegeUible Phymiogy treats of structure, the disposition^ and func- 
tions of organs. Chemistry investigates products ; it is misapplied whenever it 
is made to interfere with the functions of vitality. 

We have lately been induced to pay attention to the causes of vegetable 
changes, and in so doing have had to appeal exclusively to chemistry and chemical 
agents; or, in other words, to consider the operations of soils, decomposing 
vegetable matter, and metaUic oxidizable bodies. But even in these inquiries, 
which are referred to pure chemistry, there exists a vast deal of misconception. 
Vitality (we know no term more appropriate) is co-existent with every pheno- 
menon of chemical attraction or repulsion ; because, in fact, electricity is revealed, 
or at least concerned, in every movement. If a drop of water be decomposed by 
the agency of iron filings, a volume of elementary fire, equivalent to a powerful 
flash of lightning, is extricated ; and, though it passes silently, it still is itself the 
disturbing power: if a portion of leaf-mould be decomposed, its elements are 
enabled to recombine in multifarious forms, some liquid, others gaseous, by the 
play of electric affinities. But, though this be true, chembtry, in our acceptation 
of the word, cannot be directed by human machinery so as to affect any of the 
phenomena of vitdl action: therefore we distinguish natural dectricity from 
chemical energy, because the former is displayed in the functions and secretions of 
organic life, whereas the latter is exerted upon dead or effete matter, in order to 
resolve it into its elements. 

Now, if Liebig erred, it was in the implied suggestion that the processes of li/e 
were dependent upon chemical agency ; and herein his zeal might have overrun 
his discretion. But as to his attacks upon physiologists, let us see to what 
they amount : — 

*^ Physiologists," he observes (p. 33), *^ reject the aid of chemistry in their 
inquiry into the secrets of vitality, although it alone could guide them in the true 
path ; they reject chemistiy, because in its pursuit of knowledge it drntroyn the 

VOL. X.— CXIX. K K 
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subjects of investigation ; but they forget that tbe knife of the anatomist must 
dismember tbe body, and destroy its organs, if an account is to be giyen of their 
form, structure, and functions. 

*' The second cause of the incredulity with which physiologists view the theory 
of the nutrition of plants by the carbonic acid of the atmosphere is, that the art of 
experimenting is not known in phynology, it being an art whiefa can be learned 
accurately only in the chemical laboratory. Nature speaks to us in a pecnliar 
language — ^in the language of phenomena ; she answers at all times the questions 
which are put to her, and such questions are experiments. An experiment is the 
expression of a thought : we are near the truth when the phenomenon elicited by 
the experiment corresponds to the thought ; while the opposite result shows that 
the question was falsely stated, and that the conception was erroneous." 

This is perfectly true, and beautifully expressed ; but where is the attack ? 
We find it on the other side, in the decided hostility which has marked the 
reviews of Liebig^s work, and wherein a spirit of rancour, of asperity, and sarcastic 
eriticism, have been most illiberally manifested. 

But Liebig had laid himself open to rebuke, inasmuch as he sweepingly 
accused all physiologists of ignorance ; whereas, had he taken a correct, and not 
merely a restricted, view of a few foreign writers (forgetting the real skill and 
liberality of other men of enlightened and enlarged minds), he would have seen 
that there existed eminent physiologists who^ instead of despising chemistry, were 
fully alive to its importance, and honoured it as a noble science of analysis, while they 
appreciated its powers without debasing them by endeavouring to prove too much. 

Physiology is a science of anatomical dissection ; the operator who cuts and 
carves his delicate subjects with knife or lancet, efFectually destroys it. The 
chemist does no more with his tests and reagents ; neither the one nor the other 
can detect a trace of the principle of life. The tissue, the fibres, the cells, may 
be torn and rent to pieces by the instrument, or broken up by the caustic agency 
of corrosive acids, (which, by the way, is a tacit avovTal of the necessity of appeal- 
ing to chemical powers,) yet the physiologist remains in profonnd ignorance 
of causes. 

The chemist is utterly powerless in his attempts to produce any compounds in 
the slightest degree resembling the products of vitality ; but he can effect what 
the physiologist would endeavour in vain even to conjecture : for, by analysing 
those products, he can with surprising accuracy develop certain elements, which 
demonstrate that /rom a wry/ew prindplei^ the powers of nature produce millions 
of beautiful modifications. 

The grand combining and decomposing primary agent appears to be the light of 
the sun, or certain portions of it diffused throughout all matter in the form of those 
mysterious fluids which we term electricity and magnetism. These appear to be 
the proximate causes of attraction throughout the nniveise ; and to the chemist 
(the point must be ceded) belongs all the honour of the sublime discovery. 
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Let, therefore, the sons of soienoe ooalesoe, and instead of jarring, exert their 
utmost powers to honour one another, and to extend the circle of general utility. 

The establishment of scientific colleges, or educational schools, wherein the prin- 
ciples of agriculture and gardening shall be investigated, taught, and practised, 
would be a mighty engine in the great work — and we hail the dawn of promise. 
Finally, we appeal to one more extract from the work of the excellent and 
defamed (German philosopher, Liebig : it is of more worth than all the fictions 
that hare been written to hia disparagement. He says : — 

** It is too much forgotten by physiologists that their duty really is, not to 
refute the experiments of others, nor to show that they are erroneous, but to 
discover truth, and that alone. It is startling when we reflect that all tlie time 
and energy of a multitude of persons of genius, talent, and knowledge, are 
expended in endeayours to demonstrate each other's errors." 

We rejoice to perceive that this able pen is at work again : a new publication 
is just announced. 

Several years since, a Trealiie an VegeUxble Pkynahpy was published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, wherein the writer recommended 
the use of a corrosive acid, to detect the position of the vessels and fibres of 
vegetable structure. ^' If we wish," he said, ^' to examine the component parts 
of a plant, the portion containing them should be pltsn^ed in nitric acid^ and the 
phial placed in hoUing water j which must be kept at the boiling point for twelve 
or fifteen minutes." 

Never were there directions more vague, unsatisfiietory — and, to the chemical 
student, more unworthy of credit. We combated the fallacy at the time, 
because we had proved that by the use of aquafortis, the vegetable tissue must 
be inevitably broken up and destroyed. Even at the present day, when the 
operation of chemical agents is far more extensively understood, it will not be 
irrelevant to retrace a few of the observations which, sixteen years ago, had 
warned the tyro in microscopic researches to refrain from, or employ with the 
utmost caution, certain agents whose operation at all times is violent, and inevi- 
tably tends to destroy whatever they in any degree can act upon. 

Let us presume that a small slice of the growing stem of asparagus be 
investigated in order to detect the sap-vessels, air-cells, and fibres with which 
it abounds (the stem of a lily or asphodel would do as well), and placed as directed 
in a phial of nitrous acid, at a boiling heat. What, we ask, would be the result ? 
If the whole tissue were not destroyed — ^if by bare possibility any tangible atom 
might remain— it would be so imbued with acid that every instrument of dis- 
section, unless made of glass, would be blackened, corroded, and rendered entirely 
useless. The directions made no allusion to the strength or gravity of the acid— 
and we were led to suppose that it was to be employed pure, and in its 
undiluted state. 

Experiments weze then resorted to, and, as might be expected, portions of 
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plants, ono after the other, were decomposed, and even dissolved: in fact, it 
could not be otherwise. For nitric acid, or what is familiarly styled aquafrrtU^ 
is one of the most highly oxygenated agents we possess^ and which, at the same 
time, liberates its oxygen with great facility. Hence, it acts upon instruments 
of steel or brass with great energy ; and, therefore, we again see the inexpediency 
of having recourse to a solvent, which can never lead to accurate conclusions, and 
is in itself extremely dangerous to the operator. 

We are not aware that any pursuit is more worthy of the inquiring mind than 
the study of vegetable structure ; but it is attended with singular difficulty, and ia 
flubject to extraordinary optical delusion. We may, at a future day, be led to 
offer a series of remarks upon vegetable physiology, especially as the subject of 
the present article may be construed as being too favourable to chemical investi- 
gation. However, not to leave the question in doubt, we urge the adoption of 
every prudent means of investigation, repeating what has already been asserted, 
that chemistry can only be applied to vegetable products^ not to the discovery of 
organic functions ; and thus we advocate the cause of physiology, while we appeal 
to chemistry as a powerful coadjutor. 

In diMteeting vegetable bodies, a keen eye, an adroit and practised hand, and a 
certain intuitive perception are indispensable. With these prime requisites, dis* 
sections may be performed, by the aid of no other fluid agent than that of pure 
warm water. 

A good microscope, with a set of single lenses, and furnished with an improved 
stage on which the hands may rest, and yet act with perfect freedom, is the chief 
instrument, to which must be added, needles, tweezers, and a small dissecting-knife« 
or lancet. We may thus arrive at some rational theory, but still shall remain 
ignorant of all connected with vitality. 
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OoNTiNTTiNG our suggestious on this prolific subject, we may notice that, by the 
arrangement of plants in houses, a means is afforded of consulting economy in a 
considerable degree ; since, accordingly as different plans are adopted, the same 
superficial covering of glass may be made to protect a very varied number of plants, 
and also to give them suitable accommodation. For it must at once be affirmed, 
that no crowding of the specimens, in such a manner as to injure them, would, in 
our view, be at all a prudent or economical course. It is only by giving them all 
the room they require, and by doing this in such a way as shall put a greater than 
usual quantity of plants beneath the same roof, that a real and ukimate saving is to- 
be accomplished. 

Now, one of the methods of economizing space in plant-houses, is by following 
out a well-known law relative to surfaces generally. It is universally understood 
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that a pyramid, a cone, or any other elevated figure, presents a far greater super- 
ficial area than a flat or plane surface of the same dimensions. Hence, a hill might 
be planted so as to take many more plants at the same distance from each other 
at the base, than a level space of the same horiasontal dimensions. 

Perhaps a knowledge of this fact, and probably other kinds of convemence, 
likewise, as well as improTed effect, has led cultivators to adopt the sorts of stage, 
with an ascending series of steps, in common use for greenhouse plants. Certain 
it is, however, that these stages are susceptible of great improvement in regard to 
the number of plants they contain ; for, in most instances, they are canried up far 
less perpendicularly than they might be ; and, as we have just hinted, the steeper 
the ascent, the greater the amount of surface it will offer. 

Two fundamental rules of economy in the erection of plant-houses are, that 
they should neither be very high, nor very broad. The formation of the stages in 
the manner we have mentioned will be in accordance with these. Whether thQ 
house be span-roofed, or of the more ordinary lean-to form, and whether the stages 
be simply parallel or divided into pyramids, cones, &c., with the walks winding 
between them, the bottom of the stage should be nearly on a level with the floor, 
and the top as near as possible to the roof. The intermediate steps should be so 
perpendicular that each one may overhang the other about half an inch or an inch, 
and be only broad enough to let the pots stand on them with safety. In this way, 
a very great saving of space will be realized, as well in the breadth of the house, 
as in the increased number of plants it will contain. 

The opposition that might be raised to such a plan on account of the liability 
that the drainage from one row of plants might fall into the pots of the row 
beneath it, is not worthy of a moment's thought, because it can be so easily 
obviated. By placing a small strip of wood along the frx>nt of each shelf of the 
stage, so as to form a ledge that would prevent the water from falling over the 
front, and by puttying and painting the junction between this and the shelf, in 
order to make it water-tight, all the fluid that escapes from the pots would be 
thrown off at the back of the shelf, where, of course, it could not fall on any of the 
lowermost plants. Indeed, this is a practice which ought invariably to be pursued, 
whatever may be the nature or construction of the stage employed. 

Another point in making stages for plant-houses deserves attention in regard 
to economy as well as to the benefit of the plants. This is the formation of the 
shelves of longitudinal bars of wood, with open spaces between them, instead of 
cutting them in one plain piece. By the former method, the water passes off far 
more freely, and less wood is required. 

A further saving of room will be occasioned if the shelves of the stage be placed 
rather nearer to each other than they commonly are. Where there are broad 
openings between the shelves of a stage, the under part of it becomes visible ; and 
it is s point of taste to let as little as possible of anything be seen but the leaves 
and flowers of the plants. 
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In regard to the appesraaoe of a stage made more perpendicular than the 
generality of snch thinga are, there could be no pomible objection ; for, though 
the plants would be brought nearer to the eye, and the power of surTeying them 
all at a glance would be thus diminished, there would be a better opportunity for 
examining them individually ; and, by anranging them altematriy with euk other, 
and not opposite in the rows, they would be rendered sufficiently dense to prevent 
the eye from looking through them, and being too much fixed on the ground, or 
on the supports beneath the stage. 

But there is yet a further mode in which room may be gained in plant-houses ; 
viz. by the employment of suspended dielves. During summer, as we have often 
before said, little necessity exists for filling every inch of spaoe in greenhouses, 
as frames and the open air afibrd such a ready means of disposing of all the more 
hardy species. In winter, however, the case is fiir otherwise. All available room 
is then valuable ; since, when fire-heat is necessarily applied, it will of course be 
most economical to bring the greatest possible number of plants within one house, 
to be heated by the same apparatus. Not that, even then, we would ever seem to 
advocate crowding the specimens ; for this would destroy one of the principles of 
economy which we began by establishing. Still, much may be done through the 
assistance of extra shelves. 

To notice, first, the space over the walks of houses, there is here a most unob- 
jectionable provision for accommodating an additional number of plants, by having 
a moveable shelf fixed so closely to the glass, that small plants shall just have room 
to stand on it without touching the roof. Such a shelf might be made the full 
breadth of the walk, and would hold a great many small plants, such as those 
which had been raised during the previous summer from cuttings, beside seedlings, 
and the smaller specimens. It might be constructed so as to have a light and 
neat aspect, and to be removeable at pleasure, so that, if desirable, it might be 
entirely taken away in spring. To drain off the water, the shelf should be pro- 
vided with small strips of wood along its edges, in the fiist place stopping this 
and any other junction effectually with putty and paint ; and thai a couple of 
small grooves should be made near each edge, on the upper side of the shelf, with 
occasional apertures, at convenient places, to let the water run through. This is 
preferable to having an irregular drip from various parts of the shelf, and should 
never be neglected. 

It becomes a matter of serious question whether shelves can be introduced to 
any other of the upper parts of plant-houses, inasmuch as, where they would cause 
a drip of water to fall from the plants they support, upon other plants beneatli 
them, they would be decidedly mischievous ; and still more prejudicial would they 
be, did they serve materially to exclude the sun's rays from acting on the plants 
beneath them. Yet, with reference to the first of these considerations, the simple 
plan to which we have alluded for carrying off the v^ater only in particular places, 
might be made to bear so thoroughly, as to do away with any objections on that 
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Bcote ; for it would be easy bo to uraDge the pots below saoh a shelf, that the run 
of water avoided both them and the plants. And, in relation to the other question, 
there are positions in houses in which a shelf might be hung, without casting the 
slightest shade on the plants below it daring winter. Such is the centre of the 
house, close to the roof, in a span-roofed structure ; and such, also, is the back part 
of a lean-to house. 

In a span-roofed erection, a shelf of at least two feet broad might be suspended 
along. the middle, with the greatest propriety, through the winter months : and 
here would be another means of housing a large extra quantity of the smaller sorts 
of plants. Against or near the back of a lean-to erection, likewise, there might be 
placed a shelf of similar breadth, which would, like the other, hold a considerable 
quantity of young stock. 

What makes the employment of such shelves all the more desirable is their 
extreme adaptation to the wants of the plants which would be placed on them. 
Nothing is more beneficial to plants in the winter than proximity to the glass, 
and a dry, airy situation. On such shelves, these conditions would be supplied in 
a perfection which could not otherwise be realissed. 

To those persons who have very little spare house-room, especially in winter, 
and who naturally wish to keep up as extensive a collection as they can, it is 
believed that the hints now offered ynW be of some use, in aiding them to accom- 
plish their purpose with a comparatively small expenditure. Lest, however, by 
appearing to fiivour the views of those who would desire extensive collections 
without a due regard to variety and genuine ornament, we should snfiRsr our 
remarks to be mistaken, we shall now offer a few observations on the economical 
bearings of this question. 

Cultivators who imagine that they add to the effect of their houses by filling 
them, at all times, with the greatest possible quantity of plants, in a comparatively 
inferior state, are most seriously in error. The true economy is, as we at first 
showed, that which takes in the ends attained, and not that which merely com- 
passes seemingly great objects. A house, containing a hundred beautiful and 
well-grown specimens, is of much more value than the same structure filled with 
three hundred in a deformed or badly cultivated state. And hence^ collections 
should be composed of select and choice kinds, finely cultivated, instead of a more 
numerous and promiscuous assemblage. 

It is probably one of the most important matters in all the range of economy, 
as respects plant-houses, to occupy them with none but decidedly good and showy 
plants. A very few insignificant things suffice to stamp s character of inferiority 
on a collectiofi which is, generally, of the highest order. They detract immensely 
from its richness and its finish ; giving it at once an air of meanness, of hetero- 
geneousness, and of imperfection. 

Beyond this, however, if we take the expense of the thing into account, it is of 
moment that every plant should effect its object, and tell upon the general 
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appearance; while each epecimen that is not of a duly ornamental description may 
be looked upon as creating useless expenditure, and filling a space to a reaUy bad 
purpose, which might be devoted to a really good one. 

From all we haye said, then, it may be deduced that economy will be most 
truly studied, when the cultivator is particularly careful not to retain a specimen 
in his collection which does not possess a thoroughly ornamental character ; and, 
moreoyer, when each one of the specimens so kept is cultivated to the fiill extent 
of its capacity, and not merely preserved in a feeble or languishing condition. 

On the last-named point, it may be well to make some additional statement. 
The aim of the culturist, undoubtedly, is to produce as good and as attractive a 
display from his plants as their nature and his circumstances will permit. Whether, 
therefore, six first-rate specimens would not be, in aU respects and at all seasons, 
more pleasing as well as showy than nine of a second or third-rate order, it is in 
the power of any one to determine ; and we believe that the reply of the better 
informed and tasteful would invariably be in the affirmative. There is, indeed, 
nearly as much to admire in a plant of the highest excellence, as in two that are 
cultivated but in;iperfectly ; and we now speak but generally. When, again^ 
individual features and peculiarities come to be exammed, the comparison is yet 
more striking. And we are consequently justified in deducing that, as the system 
which accomplishes the object in view best, if it do it with the least expense 
of time and labour — ^as is clearly the fact in the case we are discussing — must 
demonstrably be far the most economical ; so, by diminishing the usual number of 
plants cultivated, and growing them remarkably well, the cultivator vrill be a 
considerable saver. 

We hardly know whether it is roost necessary to urge this on the managers of 
large or of small collections. The first ckss are mostly inclined to exr this way, in 
order to give additional amplitude to what is abeady so extensive. The other 
ckss are strongly tempted to the same course, by the vrish to impart variety and 
apparent comprehensiveness to their collections. In both instances there is a 
practical forgetfulness of the truth, that only what is good and beautiful can confer 
stable pleasure. But as we refer chiefly to economical considerations, it is likely 
that the more limited cultivators will be afiected most by our argument ; and to 
such we would repeat, that they will best promote a sound economy by thinning 
their houses of whatever plants are at all lacking in beauty, and making good the 
collection by a smaller quantity of notoriously handsome kinds. The great design 
of every floriculturist should be to get, first, pleasing individual specimens, which 
can excite admiration of themselves ; and then it will be a task altogether without 
difficulty to group these together, so as to compose an attractive whole. 
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Within the last few yean, the treatment of Heaths has heen so improTed, in 
many leading gardens, that a taste for their cultivation may be said to have quite 
revived, and to have spread itself conmderably. Still, estimating the strong claims 
they have to public regard, they by no means yet occupy that position which they 
may be expected to attain, and which the di£fusion of enlightenment respecting 
their culture will assuredly one day give them. 

It would be absurd to attempt to specify their yaried beauties. Every one at 
all acquainted with exotics roust be familiar with Heaths ; which, in some of their 
very numerous species, find their way into almost all the greenhouses of the 
oonntry ; but which, singularly enough, are scarcely ever seen in a cottage or even 
a drawing-room window. This latter fact would not be easy to account for, 
particularly in those districts where excellent moor-soil is so abundant, and 
constitutes, indeed, nearly the sole natural earth ; were it not that a prejudice has 
gone abroad relative to the arduousness of growing them well, and the more 
humble cultivator is therefore fearful of attempting such mysteries. 

If we except the peculiar soil they demand, and which, as we have hinted, is so 
readily obtained in many parts, some of the Heaths are far from being so difficult 
to manage in a sitting-room, with exposure to the open air during summer, ae 
other plants that are yet dauntlessly endeavoured to be grown. Camellias are an 
example of this. It is really an exceedingly doubtful undertaking to try to 
flower these well in a room. But there are some of the hardier Heaths, which 
are extremely beautiful, and which every cottager who can grow Mjrrtles, and 
soch like plants, might bring to great perfection ; the main things to attend to 
being, to let the heath-mould in which they are potted, be of a pale colour, and 
very full of fibre, and not to pull it to pieces too much in preparing it, mixing a 
small quantity of broken stone with it when it is used, and putting some of the 
rougher pieces over the dramage in the bottom of the pot. The error of most 
amateurs is, that they reduce their soil to too fine a state, thinking thereby to 
benefit their plants. Quite the reverse of this should be their procedure. The 
soil should be left almost as rough as possible, provided it is free from green or soft 
vegetable matter, and large stones. 

Potted in an earth like that just recommended, and placed, throughout the 
summer, in a slightly shady position, and not in one where the full rays of the sun 
can beat upon them, and dry up the soil in the pots too rapidly, many Heaths will 
thrive very well beneath cottagers^ treatment. Only, they should be freely watered 
in summer, and not left to be parched up by drought. 

But there is a tribe of Heaths which, as all acknowledge, require unusual skill 
in their management, to render them constantly beautiful objects, and keep them in 
that healthy state from which they are so liable to depart. It is a common 
VOL. X, — cxix. L L 
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obaenration among practical men, that some Heaths may, with the most ordinary 
skill, be brought to a state of the greatest splendour ; while others demand the 
most untiring attention. Of the first sort, the varieties of E. veniricota will be a 
good illustration ; the yarieties of E. vestita being examples of the second. 

The principal desideratum among these latter kinds of Heaths, is to get good 
bushy plants, not at all straggling, with plenty of deep green foliage, and the 
absence of that tendency to decay which is so often visible, especially in the lower 
portions of the plant. When these are secured, a profuuon of bloom follows 
almost as a matter of course ; since the kinds in question mostly blossom towards 
the ends of the branches, and always upon the lateral shoots, if they are sufficiently 
strong. When, thei-efore, the plant is full of healthy shoots, there is something 
next to a certainty that it will flower finely. 

Perhaps £. cerinthaides^ the species on which we are now to remark, can 
hardly be ranked among the most difficult to manage. It is, however, above the 
common order ; and, being much disposed to produce bare branches, and to grow a 
little rambling, it comes very near the vestitas in regard to treatment. 

It is a very beautiful species, having its foliage prettily covered with down, 
and its showy scarlet blossoms arranged in a kind of coronet at the tops of the 
stems or branches. In the condition in which it is most common about our green- 
houses, it is seldom at all attractive ; being wholly wanting in that fine symmetry 
which gives so much additional grace to any plant. The branches are very 
irregular, generally crooked, mostly naked at the bottom, and flowering but 
imperfectly. 

There is a circumstance in the natural habits of thb species which, when 
known, and the treatment adapted thereto, is calculated altogether to renovate ita 
appearance ; in short, to give it quite a new and superior character. This is its 
disposition to throw out a great quantity of young shoots from the stem, near its 
base, if at all encouraged to do so. 

When left to itself, and not well managed in oilier respects, the tendency of 
which we have spoken is rarely manifested. But when the plant is potted in a 
good fibrous soU, liberally treated as to water and pot-room, and cut down nearly 
to the bottom of the stem as soon as it gets at all diffuse in its growth, it begins to 
produce new shoots in abundance, and will continue doing so afterwards every 
year, so that there will be the means of renewing the healthiness and beauty of 
the specimen ever at hand. 

We have seen this course of treatment pursued with E, cerintkoides^ and it 
was attended with the greatest advantage. The whole plant seemed to be 
invigorated by the process, especially after it had been performed once or twice : 
for, instead of the repeated operation weakening the specimen, it appeared to have 
a contrary effect. At any rate, an increased profusion of shoots was thrown out at 
each pruning, and these were invested with the healthiest of foliage, and crowned 
with the finest of flowers. In the place of weakly, deformed, and half-naked 
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shoots, some overgro'wing the others, and only a few of them blooming, the 
specimens were brought into order and beauty, and a free state of flowering, such 
as is really delightful to witness, and would astonish many growers. 

The pruning to which we allude is done in the autumn, when the plants are in 
a condition approximating to torpidity. At that time the new shoots have mostly 
begun to show themselves ; and if the specimen be repotted in spring, they then 
get such a stimulus that they develop with extreme vigour, and flower in the 
summer and early autumn. From the regularity of their growth, more heads of 
blossom are expanded at once than is usually the case, and a better display is thus 
occasioned. 

As far as we can determine, from the nature of the facts, there is every 
probability that other kinds of Heath might be treated successfully in the same 
manner. Should this prove correct, many of these stubborn old plants which it 
has required years to bring to any size, but which, in spite of the best care, have 
become deformed or sickly, might be readily restored to a healthy and bushy state. 
The system is at least worth trying on them. Some varieties of vesHta, when cut 
in very hard for propagating, will branch in the freest manner ; and why a similar 
pruning should not be made available to restore them to compactness when they 
have got straggling, there seems no valid reason. Nor would it be amiss to experi* 
ment a little on some shabby old plants of such kinds as Irhyana or arutata. It 
is impossible to determine positively what would be the issue of such an operation, 
until it has been tried. We can only say that the probabilities in its favour are 
sufficiently good to warrant its practice wherever specimens that have lost their 
ornamental aspect exist. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR NOVEMBER. 

AcHiVBit^BS HiBSif TA. ** This pretty plant forms another acceptable addition to the charming 
genos Aehimenes, and will probably become almost as great a favourite as any of the species. 
In habit it bears the nearest resemblance to A. pedvnculata ; and, like that beaatiful thing, is 
disposed to bear little bulbs in the axils of its leaves and branches." It was obtained from 
Goatemalat by Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine-Apple Place Nursery, Edgeware Road, having 
sprung up among some Orchidaceous plants that had been imported from that country. " As has 
been already stated, this species has the habit of A, peduneulata, but is nevertheless a nery dif- 
ferent species. The leaves are covered with coarse hairs ; the flowers are much larger, not at all 
striped, but liave a deep rose-coloured border, whose lobes are notched. It should be potted in 
a compost consisting of peat, loam, and sand, in equal proportions. In autumn, after flowering, 
the plant will naturally die down, but tubers will be formed at its roots, which may be kept in 
the soil during winter in the same manner as bulbs are kept, taking care to protect them from 
frost. In spring, as soon as they commence growing, they should be potted. Three tubers in 
a pot will produce a large plant. Although a stove plant, it requires plenty of air when the 
weather will allow, with an ample supply of water to its roots, but very little overhead : other- 
wise, instead of flowers, small scaly tubers will be formed in the axils of the leaves. ** The 
colour of the flowers is a deep rose. Sot. Reg. 56. 
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AcBO'PHYLi.uii tbrticiuaTum. Htre is th« lovely AoropkpUum ( WsUmaiuUa) venontm wiih 
a fresh name ; though it is extremely doubtful whether the present ^>pellation will be at all 
adopted. ** My first knowledge of this plant," writes Sir W. J. Hooker, " was derived from 
specimens gathered on the Blue Mountains of New Holland by Mr. Allan Cunningham, who 
transmitted them to EngUnd under the name of WHnmannia, a genns to nhich it is doubtless 
nearly allied." It has been referred to a genus called CalycomM by Mr. Brown, and adopted by 
Mr. Don. The propriety of such a name is questioned by Sir W. J. Hooker. *< The plant is 
peculiarly handsome ; it was introduced into our gardens by Mr. Allan Cunningham, and, with 
the common treatment of the greenhouse, it flowers in great profusion during the spring months." 
Bot. Mag. 4050. 

A'erides a'ppinb. ** There is a peculiar delicacy and beauty in the Orchidaceae of the East 
Indies, and especially in the genus to which the present plant belongs, which, combined with the 
difficulty of obtaining them, renders them peculiarly valuable to the cultivator, and causes them 
to be eagerly sought after. Aeridesqffins was sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew by Dr. 
Wallich, from the mountains of Nepal, near Sheopore. It had been previously found in Sylhet, 
by Dr. Roxburgh. Our plant, however, graceful and elegant as it is, is very Inferior to the 
native specunen represented in Dr. Lindley's splendid ** Sertum Orehidaoeum,*' from a drawing 
in the possession of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. In 
another respect, too, it differs : the racemes of flowers are there represented erect ; with us, 
ilie flowers, and, indeed, the leaves too, are drooping. In the Orchidaceous stove it blooms in 
April." The leaves are narrower than those of most other species, and the flowers are palo 
rose, blotched with rosy purple, bemg produced in long racemes. Soi. Mag, 4049. 

Alshuemb'ria lineatiflo'ea. ^ At last we have the plessure of publishing the true AUirm- 
meria lineatiftora, from Peruvian roots presented to the Horticultural Society by John Maclean, 
Esq., of Lima. It is one of the finest of its class, and although doubtless very near A. Ligiu^ 
peregrina, and pulohra^ apparently distinct from either. In addition to 'the discriminating marks 
between these beautiful species pointed out by the learned investigator of the genus (Herbert, 
Amargllidacea, p. 93), it will be found that A, pulehra has the sepals and petals constantly 
serrated, which is never the case in the other three, and that the form of their leaves or sepals 
affords dear marks for further discrimination. In A. HnsaiiJIora the leaves are short, veiy 
blunt, and of nearly equal size ; in A. peregrina they are also of nearly equal size, but very 
sharp ; and in Ligiu the upper are very narrow and taper-pointed. Then as to the sepals : in 
A, peregrina they are deeply obcordate ; in pulehra narrow, spatulate, obovato with a little 
point ; in Light roundish-obovate, with a very small point ; and in lineatijlara obovately wedgo- 
shaped, with a large point. By these marks it appears that these species may be certainly 
distinguished ; and that, being so, we are constrained to regard A. iineatijtyra as a good species, 
and not a mere variety of Lfgiu. It is a greenhouse perennial, and thrives best in a compost 
consisting of one half loam, the other peat and sand. This, like many other species of AUtrm- 
meria, produces tuberous roots in a horizontal direction, consequently it requires a large pot, 
which should be nearly half filled with potsherds. In autumn the plant should be set in soms 
airy pUce, where it will receive very little water, until the beginning of January, when it should 
be repotted. While in a growing state, plenty of water ^ould be given, and air at all timet 
when the weather will permit. It may be propagated abundantly from seed." Bat, Reg. 58. 

Dendro'bium Ru'ckeri. " We presume this plant to be one of Mr. Cuming's discoveries in 
the Philippines, although no trace of it is to be found among his dried specimens. It belongs to 
the same set as D. Pierardi, among which it is one of those with yellow flowers. Although it 
may not be so handsome as some of these, yet it is a very fine species, and perfectly distinct, both 
in colour, habit, and the structure of the flowers. Its leaves are exactly lanceolate, very sharp- 
pointed, and a little disposed to curve backward at the end. The flowers, although of a rich 
yellow-nankin colour when expanded, are almost white externally ; their lower sepals, which 
are really ovate in form, are rolled back at the edge, near the middle, so as to look as if eon- 
tracted there. The petals and upper sepal are nearly of the same size and form, linearly- 
obovate, acute, and spreading. The labellum is deep orange, with a white edge and a pale pink 
outoide ; when spread flst it is roundish obovate, with three rounded lobes, of which the middle 
one is crisp, and has a hairy ridge running along the middle ; the side lobes are hairy, too, near 
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the base." It bloomed with Sigtamond Rucker, Esq., jon^ in Febnuoy last. It ahoold be 
treated like D, Pierards ud the rest of that claes. B(U. Reg. 60. 

DuYAif A LONGivo^LiA. ^ The DuvaoaB are a race of evergreen shrabe, smelling of turpentine, 
with small green flowers, a caustic juice, and considerable affinity to Rhus, We have now in our 
gardens the following spedee, viz. D. dependeJiM^ ovaiOj ioHfolia, this lang^oiiOf and another or 
two nndescribed and insufficiently examined. They all inhabit the southern temperate regions of 
South America, and are capable of living with us in the open air through ordinary winters, 
especially if placed in a north-western exposure. This species differs from dependent iu its 
leaves not being at all serrated, and decidedly narrowed, not widened, to the base ; and also in 
having very short eorymbs of flowers. With the others it is not necessary to compare it. It is 
much hardier than any of the others, having stood against an exposed wall in the hard winter of 
1837*8, when all the others were either killed down to the ground, or entirely destroyed. It 
grows freely in any good garden soil ; flowers in June or July ; and is increased by seeds, or by 
cuttings of the half-ripe wood, taken off about August, and treated in the ordinary way. The 
plant figured, was presented to the Horticultural Society some years ago, by Mr. H. Low, of 
Clapton, who raised it from seeds received from Buenos Ayres." Bot, Reg., 59. 

ELBUTHiaf NB ano'mala. *< This singular little plant appeared in a flower-pot in the garden 
of the Horticultural Society, in Aprfl last, but its origin is unknown. Its similarity to the West 
Indian Mariea jAicata^ renders it probable that it had been imported from that part of the 
world. From Mariea pHeatOy it differs in its dwarfishness, in the leaves tapering very evidently 
to the base, while the uppermost have long channelled stalks, and are much longer than the flowers. 
The great peculiarity, however, consists in the flowers having six stamens, instead of three : a 
curoumstance previously, we beUeve, unobserved in the Iridaeeous order. Whether, however, this 
was an accidental circumstance in the plant figured, or is peculiar to the species, is uncertain. 
The increase in number of stamens^ is of the same nature with their redundancy in Vellozia and 
GeihglHe." It seems a pretty Uttle plant, and bears numerous white flowers. BoL Reg. 57. 

LnxBMBu'RaiA ciLio'SA. ^ M. Auguste de St. Hilaire characterized and published this beau- 
tiful genus, under the name of Ltufemburgia^ about the same time that it was taken up by 
Uartius and Zuccarini under that of Pleeianihera, The four species described by St. Hilaire 
are all inhabitants of Brazil ; and all grow on that chain of mountains which separates the virgin 
forests from the discovered countries ; ' and, what is remarkable,' continues St Hilaire, * is, that 
this chain, which forms the boundary line between two such distinct Floras, presents a vegetation 
equally distinct from both.' Our present species was first detected by Martins in the Diamond 
district, province of Mines Geraes ; and, subsequently, in the year 1841, by Mr. Gainer, in 
moist, peaty soil, in open phuses, growing with species of Andromeda, on the Organ Mountains, at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. Truly distinct as this species is from 
any other, Steudel, in the last edition of his Nomenclator, has, I know not upon what authority, 
united it, together with L. polgandra, with L. eorymbota, No one could do so who has ever seen 
the two species growing. It is a truly handsome plant, both in its foliage, which is of a lively and 
glossy green, and in its fine corymb of flowers, of a pure yellow colour. It requires a moderate 
stove-heat ; and flowers during tiie summer months, in the Royal Gardens of Kew, whither seeds 
had been sent by Mr. Gardner. Boi. Mag. 4048. 

Mobmo'des ABOMA'ncuM. M. Pardinum is the only species to which this plant approaches 
closely. << In habit the two are similar, but M. aromaiicum is the smaller, and has shorter 
leaves. The spike of M, pardinum it much longer, and bears three times as many flowers ; the 
sepals and petals are narrower, and more taper-pointed ; their difference in colour is obvious ; 
the labellum of M. ptardinum has the same form as the sepals, except that it has three sharp- 
pointed lobes, and a kind of stalk, which M. aromaiieum wants. This species, although only 
introduced a few years since from Mexico, is now common ; and, although of little beauty, is 
valued for the peculiar fragrance, which is like that of aromatic-vinegar." The flowers appear to 
have a kind of greenish dingy.white ground, spotted and stained with purplish-chocolate. 
Bot, R^. 66. 

PsiALi'niuii bablkbioi'dis. This is the Ruellia barlerioidee of some authors, and ** inhabits 
the mountain regions d India, according to Dr. Roxburgh. It was found at Sheikpore and 
Xonghyr, by Dr. Hamilton, and near Deyre by Dr. Wallieh, to whom the Royal Botanic Gardens 
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of Kew an indebted for a living plant It reqaires a Btore-heat, and with that treatment blooms 
readily in a pot, daring the summer months, when its flowers render it omamentaL It belongs 
to the second tribe of Nees von Esenbeck's Aoanthacea, which he calls RueUiew, and oonsti- 
tales a genus, of which the present pUnt is the only, species yet known to us." It forms aa 
upright shrub, with woody jointed stems, the joints being short. The leaves are ovate, acute, 
and serrated. The peduncles are axiUaxy, one or few flowered ; and the blossoms are large, 
white, streaked with reddish hairs inside. Sot. Mag, 4053. 



NBW OB INTBRB8TINO PLANTS RECENTLY IN FLOWER AT THE PRINCIPAL SUBURBAN 

NURSBRIBa 

Achimk'nib pbdumcula'ta. This showy pUmt was lately flowering most superbly at the 
nursery of Mr. Mountjoy, Ealing. It is one of the beet species of the very beautiful genus ; fori 
besides being so handsome, and bearing such a profusion of rich scarlet flowers at once, and in 
such good succession, it lasts in bloom so far into the autumn, and gives a great livelinees to the 
stove in the month of October. It is, likewise, exceedingly different from any of the rest. 

Ca'ttleta MA&Giif a'ta. A chamiing new species, flowered last month by Messrs. Loddiges* 
of Hackney. It is allied to C. pumtVum, and has fine pinkish crimson flowers, which are 
margined with white. It will be readily believed by those who know the delicate yet rich hues of 
Cattleyas generally, that the circumstance of the blossoms having a white band round them, im- 
parts a highly novel and delightful character. 

Clkrode^ndron 1 Mr. Glendinning, of Tumham-Green, has recently bloomed a 

CUrodendron which is supposed to be new, and is described as being extreme^ fine. Its affini- 
ties are with C. squamaium and C. Kcempferi ; but it is of a much deeper scarlet in the flowers 
than the former, and seems to differ from the latter. 

Marty'mia fea'crans. It is much to be regretted that this very noble annual is not more 
cultivated, and spread about tlirough the country. The large crimsony-purple bloesoms are 
exceedingly ornamental, and their strong violet*like odour perfumes the air of the greenhouse for 
many yards around. It is a plant of luxuriant growth, yet by no means straggling, and 
peculiarly fitted for placing in a show greenhouse or conservatory. We saw it blooming about 
two months ago, at Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting. 

Nbmo'phila discoida'lis. We first observed the plant that now bears this name in the 
nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting, two or three years back. It was considered an accidental 
sport from seed of N. atomaria. The colour of the flower is a dark velvety-sanguine, with a pale 
border. It is a diseased-looking thing ; and, wherever we have noticed it, has presented so poor 
an aspect, as decidedly not to be worth growing, except as a mere curiosity. 

Odontoglo'ssum g&a'ndb. For those who can only grow a few Orchidaceee, and who do not 
wish to expend much upon them for fuel, this is one of the very best species that can be selected. 
Specimens in the collection of Messrs. Loddlges have just borne two, three, or more spikes of flowers 
each ; and these blossoms are among the most magnificent things with which we are acquainted. 
The plant can be grown well — ^indeed better than in a hot stove — ^in a greenhouse that is kept a 
little close, the atmosphere being slightly moistened in summer. It will not bear too much 
moisture ; and will thrive either in a pot filled with rough heath-mould and broken stone or pot- 
sherds, or upon a large log of wood, suspended, and partly covered with moss to retain water about 
the roots in summer. A temperature that does not fall below 40", and is not a great deal above 
it on the average, will suit it very well tlirough the winter months. By putting a few smaller 
plants together in one pot, or upon one block of wood, a large and handsome specimen may easily 
be obtained. 

Phlo'x, Princess Marianne. At the nursery of Mecsrs. Rollisson, Tootmg, this pretty 
Phlox blossomed a few months since. It resembles the variety named after M. Van Houtte, <^ 
Ghent, and has deep crimson or blood-coloured flowers, with a white margin. Along with its 
ally, it will no doubt be much sought after in the following season. 

Potenti'lla, new vara. There are two or three pleasing new PotentiUas at the Epsom 
nursery, raised from seed by Messrs. Young, or by other growers. One is a large flowered white 
one, of good quality ; and another is like P, Hopwoodiano, only with less of odour, and broader 
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flowers. There bb obviooBly great room for yet further improTing the hybrids firom this usefol 
geniu ; uid a group of any of the better lands would certamly have a fine effect in some of the 
larger beds of the flower-garden, or in those plots where taller plants than the ordinary half-hardy 
objects used for flower-beds are required. 

Portola'ca SPLE'zrDBNB. Equally as splendid as the glowing P, Thellutonii, and equally adapted^ 
also, for the same variety of treatment ; flowering well in a stove, a greenhouse, or a sunny border, 
and bearing its rich blossoms for many months. We saw it at Mr. Low's, Clapton, in September, 
when it was in high perfection. It is much like P. Thellusonii, but has dark crimson flowers. 

Rhe'xxa vi&ox'nica. Seldom is this beautiful old plant met with in those masses which alone 
render it so peculiarly gay. At Messrs. Rollisson^s, Tooting, we noticed it, about the beginning 
of September, forming a pretty large bed ; and its deep pink or pale crimson flowers were certainly 
extremely attractive. It should be grown in pure heath-mould ; for only by being thus treated, 
will it have that healthy appearance which is one of the greatest merits in all cultivation. It 
would make a capital bed in the flower-garden ; or a good patch in the borders, among American 
shrubs that are pUnted in heath soil. 

Saoitta^rxa sagittjbfo'lia ple'n a. This is a particularly interesting aquatic, with leaves some- 
what in the form of old arrow-heads. But its foliage, though uncommon, and therefore worthy 
of notice, is far from being its chief merit ; for it has numerous bunches of double cream-coloured 
or pale pinlush flowers, which are borne during a period of several weeks. We observed it 
flowering in a basin at Messrs. Roilisson's, Tooting, in the beginning of last September. From the 
scarcity of hardy aquatics, and the complete hardihood as well as attractiveness of this, it ought to 
be in every small basin, pool, or lake, where such plants are allowed a place. 

Sipa'nba CA'aznEA. Messrs. Eollisson, of Tooting, have bloomed a pUnt bearing this title, in one 
of their stoves. It seems to be a shrub, with good foliage, and corymbs of delicate whitish 
blossoms, which are very elegant. They are not much unlike an Aaelepias in general appearanoe. 
The phmt appears likely to be an interestbg one, and of service to the cultivator. 

Sobra'ua macra'ntha. This princely flower was expanded with Messrs. Loddiges in the month 
of September ; and the glowing richness of its tints seemed even more striking than on former 
occasions. It is quite a queen among Orehidaoen, and associates worthily with CattUya labtata^ 
which, indeed, it far surpasses in gorgeousness. It should be planted in a very fibrous heath-soil, 
well drained, with a mixture of potsherds ; because, as it requires a rather hufge pot, and will not 
bear much moisture at some periods, it is liable to be injured if the soil be not very open. It 
would doubtless thrive vigorously in leaf-mould ; being one of those terrestrial kinds of Orchidacees 
that seem as if they would like something richer than common heatlusoil. 

SiA'ncB MACBOPHT^LLA. In a stove at Mr. Jackson's, nurseryman, Kingston, this stately plant 
is just in a flowering condition. It has a tufit of ample foliage on the top of its woody stems, which 
are from mne inches high and upwards, according to the age of the specimen. The leaves are 
very much burger than those of S. arboreoy more numerous, somewhat narrower, and a little wavy. 
The panicle of flowers is a good deal in the way of that of S, arbarea, and so are the individual 
blossoms. It seems to be a freer-growing plant than that species, and to need less delicacy of 
attention in its culture. From its spacious leaves, it hss at all times a fine ^>pearanoe. 
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Although there is a proverbial uncertainty about the weather at all seas on s, in few months 
can we calculate lees upon its character than in December. Placed as it is between November 
and January, it seems to borrow, at times^ the characteristics of each ; and to be sometimes dull 
and misty like the former, and, in other parts, dear and frosty as the latter. Up to Christmas, 
indeed, we have not often had very sharp frosts. But still, they do occasionally happen ; and 
thero are likewise days experienced in this month when the air is as mild, and the sun as brilliani, 
as in spring. 

To adapt the troatment of his charge to every variety of weather, deriving all the good from 
the fiivounble portion of it, and avoiding all the injury of the unfitvoorable part, is the highest 
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•▼idenee of ddll in a eiihiT»tor. In the T«ried chmogtes during the present month, therefore, it 
will be neeeaaary for him to be ipeeially on the alert. Whenerer the weather is at all foggy, 
rainy, or dull, or the air is in any way rendered yeiy moist, and there is neither a drying wind nor a 
bright Ban, no kind of plant structure should be at all opened. To admit a dtmp air to plants at 
this season, would be like introducing a pestUential one to an apartment tenanted by human beings. 
But when the reyerse of all this is the case, and the air is so dry, or the wind so brisk, (not strong,) 
or the sun so powerful, as to make the opening of the sashes a drying instead of a damping prooesa, 
or merely to render it of no effect as regards moisture, the lights of greenhouses and frames should 
be thrown freely open, provided there is no froet. Stoves, too, may be similarly ventilated, 
though, periiapa, not to the aame extent ; for it is of the highest consequence to keep down the 
temperature as low as will be safe in all plant-houses at this time. 

When, again, a few degrees of froet oocur, the culturist sliould not immediately resort to fires, 
if they can be done without. A well-glazed house will always be several degrees warmer than the 
external air ; and should the temperature of a greenhouse or cool pit be reduced nearly or quite 
to freezing point, and even two or three degrere below it, scarcely any of the plants will take the 
least harm if they are in a proper state of dryness and maturity. Where, indeed, pUnts do happen 
to get frozen, the house, pit, or frame should be covered over immediately with thick canvass or 
garden mats, before the sun shines up<xi it, and be kept thus till the plants are gradually thawed, 
sprinkling them with cold water, when they are very bad, to facilitate this reaction. 

If, by any unlocked for frost, which may come so suddenly as to catch some of the tender shrubs 
that are planted out of doors uncovered, their shoots should get more or less severely nipped, the 
safer pUn is to throw on the covering early in the morning, ere the sun has risen, and by thus pre- 
venting its rays from acting on them directly, they will most likely be saved from damage. 

In managing all kinds of ptents in bouses during this month, one simple and common rule will 
be almost of itself a sufficient guide ; and that is, to give no more water than is really essential ; 
such necessity being determined by each plant's appearance, or rather, by the state of the soil in 
the pots. This should never get absolutely dusty ; nor should the leaves of the plant ever flag. 
Short of these two circumstances, however, any proximity to them will be desirable. Pans for 
containing evaporating water, whether in greenhouses or stoves, and all open cisterns, should be 
emptied and disused. Dryness is now the main thing to be sought ; and the more naturally this 
is attained— that is, by avoidmg the eamet of moisture, instead of abetractmg it through artificial 
means after it has been created— the better will it be for the plants, besides being more economical. 

With the exception of things that are wished to be forced, and those OrchidacesB that have 
not yet become sufficiently accustomed to our climate to conform their habits to its peculiarities, 
all plants should now be literally at rest. And this phrase is not to be regarded as comparative. 
In as far as any living thing can absolutely repose, pUmts ought to do so in winter. 

In the foreiug-honse, the conditions will, of course, be necessarily reversed. There the laws of 
growth will have to be followed. Gentle heat at firsts gradually afterwards increased, is one part 
of the procedure of nature ; and if this be bottom heat for forcing, it will be more genial. Atmo- 
i^heric moisture, exhaled from the soil, is another condition ; and this will be best supplied by 
watering the material used for bottom heat As muoh light as possible, and a due amount of water f 
to the roots, are the other two necessaries. To supply the first in perfection, a low-roofed structure 
is almost indispensable ; and, with reference to the water, we may remark, that it ahould be always 
a little tepid when applied. 

) To pass to the open ground, the practice of digging beds and borders at this time is a good one, 
as it gives them an air of neatness and freshness all the winter, and also tends to mellow the soil. 
Among evergreen shrubs, such as American plants, &o., it may be impolitic to dig over the soil 
annually ; but in this, as in all cases, there are two views to be taken. Where the soil is so very 
light as not to become much compressed by the action of the atmosphere and the weather, and 
where it is never trodden, it may be better not to stir it at all, as the roots would then be secure 
from injury. But, under opposite conditions, the opening of it to the air by forking, and the 
lightening of it by the same means, so as to give the roots a freer passage, and the water a more 
decided circulation, are of first hnportance. It must be settled, then, by the existence or absence 
of such conditions in a considerable degree^ whether a border should or should not be forked over. 
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CATTLEYA MARGINATA. 



<White-k)rd«rcd Aowcrvd Catilejrik) 



OTNANDRIA. 



MONANDRIA. 



tratmrmlOrdtr. 

ORCHIDAGBiB. 



Obhsric CHAitAcnm.--&paZr memlmiiaoeotu, or t hu» from an inch and a half to two iaohai loof. 

fleshy, spreading, equaL PftaU often larger. Label' Leaves elUptioal, one on each peeodo-bnlb. Flowers 

lum cucullate, including the column* three-lohed or apparently solitary, on long drooping pednndee. PeUUi 

undivided. Volumn club-shaped, elongated, semicylln- much larger than the sepals. Lip laxge^ partially 

drloal, roarglnate, jointed with the labeilum. Anthere three-lobed, with the expansive part chiefly of a orfm- 

fleahy, four- celled. Pollen-masses four, with the oaudi- sony sangwfnft hue, and having a white undulated 

cnia* turned back. border. 

Sracrric CHAEAcraa.— Plaii< an epiphyte. Pt€Hd&' 

The gorgeous Caitleya labiata^ which may be regarded almost as the queen of 
Orchidacea, is known to most admirers of the tribe, and at once arrests eyery 
observer when it is in blossom. The pretensions of the species now figured are 
more modesty but not less genuine. It is a perfect gem of its class, and becomes 
additionally interesting firom the circumstance of its adaptation to the purposes of 
the cultivator in a picturesque point of view ; as it may be grown on a log of 
wood, and suspended from the roof of the hothouse. 

It is one of the many treasures in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, and was imported by these gentlemen from Bnusil. It blossomed in 
their Orchidaceous-house during the month of October last ; and our artist then 
took the drawing here inserted. 

In its dwarfness, it comes near C. pumila^ another lovely species, which is 
too little cultivated. The flowers are very large, compared with the size of the 
plant, and are borne singly on the top of the fresh pseudo-bulbs. They assume a 
drooping character, which greatly improves their effect when the plant is 
suspended. The sepals and petals are of that delicate rosy-crimson which is found 
in several species, and the handsome lip is much like that of C. lahiaia ; but the 
last organ has a beautiful white border, which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
plant, and certainly renders it very attractive. 

Altogether, this is one of the most pleasing of Orchidaceso, and well exhibits 
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their remarkable peculiarities. NothiDg could be more fascinating in a drawing- 
room, than a few plants such as this, in full flower, hung from the ceiling ; the 
block of wood to which thej are fastened being half concealed by moss. Not 
requiring a very high temperature, it is also singularly fitted for such an object. 

To grow it nicely, it should be fastened to an old log of wood, and kept in a 
cool house during the winter. The cooler part of the Orchidaceous-house, where 
it will not get too much moisture, will likewise suit it best in summer. It may be 
grown in a pot, if desired ; but this system is not so completely in accordance with 
its habits. 

The genus, now so rich in fine plants, commemorates W. Gattley, Esq., of 
Bamet, one of the earliest cultivators of Orchidaoeee. 
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PHASEOLUS CARACALLA. 

(Tha SaaU n«w*r.» 
Clmst. Oriw. 

DIADBLFHIA. DBCANORIA. 

flttMrml Orltr, 

LBOUMINdafi. 



Gsirmio Oiu«Acnnu-CW|rjr eunpaoalateb blbiblate; 
upper Up two-toothed, lower one thrae-parted. Corolla 
papUiomuMoas I keel, style, and stamene eplrally 
twisted together; rarely Incarred. Stametu diadel- 
phons. Ltguwit oompressed or cylindrical ; two-ralved, 
many-seeded; the seeds separated by a Idnd of cellular 
substanoe, and famished with an oral oUong hOum^— 
Don't Oard, and Botanp. 



SracfFio CHARACTKn.— P2an( a twining perennial. 
RooU fascieulately tuberons. Lee^fUta OTate-rhombold, 
aouminata. Raeemet very long. Co/yjr with nearly 
equal teeth. Standard and keel spirally twisted. 
Lfgumee straight, toruloee, pendulous. 



NoNB but a botanist woold^ at fint sight, deteot any reeemblanoe between the 
flowers of this extraordinary plant and those of the common Kidney-Bean. And 
yet they both belong to the same genus. 

Many cnrioos instances exist in the yegetable kingdom, in which obserrexs 
have found some real or fancied similarity to objects in the animal world : and 
the one b«fore*u8 is by no means the least noticeable. In the spiral form of the 
folded flowers, ere they are expanded, there is assftredly something not unlike the 
anatomy of the snail. And though the thing with which the flower is thus com- 
pared by no means augments its interest, from association, nothbg but the figure 
of the snail, and not its repulsive character, is thought of while we admire this 
singular and really delightful production. 

Having been one of the first exotics cultivated in this country, it has lost 
much of its attraction in modem times. Indeed, it is rarely seen in collections of 
stove plants : we learn, however, that it has recently acquired the name of Glycine 
or Wiitaria Harrwontt, and in that way is being put forth as a novelty. 

For the drawing firom which our figure has been copied, we are much indebted 
to Lady Hay Williams, by whom a beautifully prepared painting was sent to us. 
We understand it was taken from a plant which bloomed at Sir John Williams's 
seat in Wales ; and which we believe is at Boddlewyddn, Flintshire. 

The species is a deciduous stove-twiner, native of the East Indies, bearing long 
racemes of largo flowers, which are of a purple and yellowish hue. They have a 
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Tory graceful appeannoe, depeoding from the dender branches. The plant can be 
cultiyated with difficultj in a alightly enriched loamy soil ; bat it is said to be 
liable to the attacks of the red spider, from which it may be kept free by syringiDg, 
and by placing it in a moist atmosphere. It is a good plant for training up the 
rafters of a house, where its fine racemes of bloom will be shown advantageously. 
We haye here published the figure chiefly because it is a rare and highly orna- 
mental plant, with yery fragrant flowers, and of difficult management. 

In many parts of the south of Europe and the north of Africa, it is grown 
for culinary purposes ; the pods, we presume, being the parts used. 

The Portuguese, who introduced the species from South America, named it 
Caracalla, in consequence of its hooded flower. It is one of that rare class of 
plants which combine the ornamental with the curious. 
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TRIPTiUON SPINOSUM. 



(Spbiy TriptUlga.) 



6TKOENBBLA.. 



Jfflfvral Orrfir. 
COMPOSITJB. 



4Mffr. 
MQJJAJJB. 



Gurnxo Chaiuctbb.— ^I^ral to««f Atb} lealtoto 
oblong, dnwn together in a tube, often having three 
to five narrow teaote at the hue, nneqniUy saMnu 
hricated« penittent. Corolla four or flTO-flowered. 
Florets all hermaphrodite ; fertile onea two-lipped ; 
exterior lip oretely strap^ped, trldentate; interior 
one entire^ awl-ehaped. Anlken with a tube, whioh 



has ten eoeles at the ban. Ackenia trigonal, amaU. 
Pappus daatty, deddooua; aoalea with a long, oiliated 
aunmit. A«e«pfae<e minute^ v&loae. 

BpnaFic CHABACTaa.— .Ptanl an herbaoeona peren- 
nlaL Leavss pinnatelj-lobed ; lobea terminating in a 
■piny mnoronfr Floral Uava blofr 



Tbbrb 18 a striking beauty about the viyid blue tint of the blosBoms of Trip- 
tilion tpinoium^ which must alwajrs render it an object on which it is delightful to 
gaze ; and the extreme neatness of these flowers, with their copious production in 
dense heads, is another characteristic which adds to its effect. 

Writing of it in the Botanical Register, Dr. Lindle^ remarks that <4t is a native 
of Chile, where it appears to be exceedingly common, and is called Smnpervita^ on 
account of the permanence of its deep azure flowers. It has long been known to 
botanists conversant with the Chilian Flora as a most desirable species to 
introduce, and repeated attempts have been made to secure it, but in vain, until 
seeds came into the hands of Mr. Frost, gardener to the Countess of GrenviUe, at 
Dropmore." Mr. Frost has been very successful in rearing it ; but the specimens 
exhibited by him at the Chiswick Gardens have not been free from that brownness 
in the lower leaves, and that partially unhealthy aspect, which are too common to 
the species. 

We owe our drawing to Mr. Olendinning, of the Tumham Cbeen Nursery, in 
whose collection it flowered well last autumn, and where our artist obtained 
specimens. Mr. Glendinning writes us respecting it as follows : — ^^ Its scarcity in 
collections is attributable to three causes ; viz., the sparing way in which it has 
hitherto been increased, the want of the true desideratum of culture, and the great 
difficulty attending its preservation during winter. I perpetuate it by division of 
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the roots. This means of incressing it, howeyer, is a yery ^paring one. It should 
be diyided early in the autumn, that the plants may be established before the damp 
days arrive. It mnst not from this be inferred that the plant is tender. On the 
contrary, it will resist considerable intensity of frost without injury. It will 
produce seeds, although not freely. The plant from whence your drawing was 
made has afforded me a little seed ; and I have now plants obtained by both modes 
of increase. The seeds should be sown immediately when gathered, in light sandy 
soil, and placed in a warm house. When sufficiently advanced, the plants should 
be potted singly in small sixties, and kept in a drj part of the greenhouse during 
winter." 

The great point in growing the plant is evidently to preserve it from superfluous 
dampness. To ud in effecting this, the heath-mould in which it is potted should 
be particularly fibrous and open, and have a little turfy loam and leaf-mould mixed 
with it, besides a small quantity of broken sandstone. 

The three divisions of the pappus of the flower have <Mr^;iBated the generic 
name, which is horn treuy three, and ptUony a feather. 
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ACHIMENES PEDUNCULATA. 



CIm. 
DIDTNAMIA. 



(Long Beaaacle4-flov«rfd Achim«iM.) 



Nmiural Ordtr. 

OESNERAOEiE. 



ANOI08PBRMIA. 



Obnumc CHARAcm.— See p. 145, of the present 
Tolume. 

Sraano CtunAcrmm,— Plant an herbioeoiu peren- 
nial. 8Um erect, simple, pubescent. Ua»e$ sUghtly 
vneqiial, obUqnety. .oordatoH>nbte, serrate, sparingly 



ooTored with hairs on the npper aide, pabesoent be- 
neath. Peduncles moatly two-flowered, longer than 
the leaves, and with the oalyz pubesoenL CaroUa nod- 
ding, flinnol-shaped. with a long tube ; llmbsprrading. 



The genus Achimenet is a very valuable one to the cuItiTator, because the 
plants in it are easily grown, remain dormant in winter, produce a long succession 
of showy flowers, and are rarely seen in an unhealthy state, even though they may 
not be suitably treated. The soft and exquisite light purple of the blossoms in A. 
Icngifloray and the glowing orimsony scarlet of A. coecinea^ have here a worthy com- 
panion in the deep vermilion and orange of A. pedunadata ; which is likewise a 
species so pecidiar in habit, that it presents a fine change from the others. 

It was found by M. Hartweg, the collector for the Horticultural Society, in 
the shady woods of Santa Maria, Guatemala, and sent to the Society's garden at 
the same time as A. Umgiflora and A. ra$M. One of its chief recommendations is, 
that it continues to flower late in the season, our figure having been prepared from 
excellent blooming specimens in the nursery of Mr. Mountjoy, Ealing, in the 
month of October last. 

Being of a strong erect habitude, it grows to the height of eighteen inches or 
two feet, and bears its handsome blossoms towards the top of the stem, on long 
axillary peduncles, which have usually two flowers on each. Their colour is a 
dark vermilion, with a light orange-coloured throat, and dark stripes in it extend- 
ing nearly across the segments of the limb. Curious little bulb-like tubers are 
formed on the upper part of the peduncles, along with minute leaves ; both of 
which are shown in the plate. 

To have this Achimenei in high perfection, it should be grown rapidly when it 
begins to start. A vearm moist atmosphere vrill beet accomplish that object ; and 
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if these conditions be sapplied through the medium of bottom-heat, they will be all 
the more congenial. A moderately rich loamy soil is requisite. Throughout the 
winter, the'plant will remain in a state of rest ; but it does not lose its stems so 
early as some of its allies, and consequently requires to be watered with caution in 
the autumn. 

We presume that, like the rest of the species, it produces tubers in abundance 
from its roots, and that by these it may be readily propagated. 

From the rich colours of its flowers, it offers a good occasion to the hybridist 
for blending with such species as A. grandijhra or nma. Indeed, with the 
former, its own blossoms would be improved in mze ; while A, ratea would be 
altogether ameliorated by the interfurion of its hues. 



DEATH OF J. C. LOUDON, Ebq. 

It 18 our most painfiil duty this month to record the death of one who was well 
known to the educated world in general, but to the Qardening world in par- 
ticular ; and who devoted a life of indefatigable industry to the advancement of 
Horticultural pursuits. 

The death of Mr. Loudon, which took place at his house in Bayswater, on 
Thursday the 14th inst., will be long and severely felt by the horticultural world; 
and whether we consider his standard works on Agriculture, Gardening, Botany, 
&C., or his periodical publications, we must pronounce him the most extensive 
author and compiler of his day. He has left behind him no British author who 
has collected and published a greater mass of useful information. 

Through a life of most unwearied and persevering exertion, he devoted his 
time and talents to the amelioration of the condition of the humbler classes ; for the 
good effects of his EncyclopsBdia of Cottage Architecture have not only been felt 
in Britain, but also in America and Australia. He revived that spirit for horticul- 
tural pursuits, which had slumbered for years ; and created a new era in gardening 
by his *^ Oardener's Magasine." His last great work, the ^* Arboretum Britan- 
nicum," is alone sufficient to assure his fame. He may be said, in the most literal 
sense of the phrase, to have ^^ trimmed the midnight lamp ; " for he laboured nearly 
day and night for the advancement of science, and wasted his constitution in the 
pursuit of his fiivourite studies : — ^yet fortune frowned upon him 1 

As a man of independent spirit and enlarged views, he was rarely surpassed. 
As a man of industry, he had few equals. As a friend, his attachment was 
warm and sincere ; while in the domestic circle he was most amiable, polite, and 
agreeable. He retained to the very last the full use of those faculties which 
he had so long exercised for the benefit of mankind. 

In the noble art of landscape gardening, his labours are known throughout a 
considerable part of the country. He was frequently consulted, and has generally 
been happily successful in carrying out his designs. Like most professors of the 
same art, he had favourite fancies, which he sometimes advocated, perhaps, too 
warmly ; but the majority of his views were sound and consistent ; and he had 
acquired immense experience in the details of the pursuit. 
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Mr. Loudon also effected much towards introducing a correct taste in land- 
scape gardening amongst Oardeners, hj publishing, in a cheap form, the works on 
the subject by H. Repton, Esq. This was the commencement of a series of volumes 
similar in character, which was intended to constitute a small library on the art. 
That such kinds of works are greatly needed, there can be no question ; and we 
trust the undertaking will be resumed by some competent individual. 

As well in this, as in most cases, Mr. Loudon evinced a peculiar shrewdness in 
anticipating the literary wants of the community. And if some of his works did 
not meet with adequate encouragement, it was mainly owing to his having pro- 
jected them on too laige a scale, or prepared them in too expensive a manner. 

One of the methods by which he collected together the immense mass of infor- 
mation with which his mind and his works were stored, deserves special mention. 
It was by travelling through different parts of various countries, and personally 
examining whatever objects of interest could be found on his tours. By this 
means, he had an opportunity of investigating a vast number of subjects, and com- 
paring the merits of various systems of operation, with little liability to error. It 
likewise gave capaciousness and shrewdness to his general conceptions. 

During the earlier part of his literary career, his strictures on gardens, &c., 
were often severe, and caused some offence. This will almost necessarily be the 
case 'mth a man of integrity, who sets out in the endeavour to correct great 
existing evils. Towards the later part of his life, however, the natural suavity of 
his disposition was more displayed in his writings ; and^ while characterised by 
independence, they are mostly full of kindly feeling. 

With Gardeners, the influence of that name, which was a spell-word in the 
advancement of their art, will never be lost ; for, so long as the delightful occupa- 
tions of Horticulture are valued, so long will the name of Loudon be knovm and 
honoured. 

Our country owed him much ; and, although ^' no sculptor has chiselled his 
bust — though no poet has sung his praise— -yet he did not live without much 
honour — he has not died without much regret ! " 



Chatsworth, 

Dee, 19, 1843. 
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Sbcuritt from frost is the great thing commonly wanted in plant-honaes at 
this period of the year; and that end is hest attained by avoiding everything 
which would lower the temperature of the air, and facilitate the abstraction of the 
plants* natural heat. Unnecessary moisture will be the first evil to guard 
against ; as, where it exists, either an injurious temperature will have to be main* 
tained, or the plants mu$t suffer from cold. Every cultivator has (or ought to 
have) it in his power to regulate the dryness of his houses to any extent, by using 
veiy little water in them. Almost all pknts being in a state of repose, actually 
require to be kept nearly dry : though, as positive repose is hardly known in the 
vegetable kingdom, water must not be entirely withheld, except from tuberous- 
rooted plants or bulbs, that have lost all their herbage, and some of those deci- 
duous shrubs which are not exposed to any atmospheric influence or excitement. 
Thus, Fuchsias, if put in a rather darkened place, where there is only temperature 
enough to expel frost, and where mokture cannot entirely escape from the soil, 
will not need watering for two months ; and plants of allied habits may be treated 
similarly. 

The mild weather of the last month has given a fine opportunity for keepmg 
plants hardy, by opening the sashes of the houses or frames. It should, therefore, 
be a prime point in the management to keep them so. Frames, in which water is 
very scantily supplied, and which are not furnished with a heating apparatus, may 
be covered up thickly for a week or a fortnight together during severe frost. 
And where fire-heat can be put on, it is always prudent to apply an outer covering 
in addition, as well for safety as for economy, and the health of the plants. 

To make the show-house or conservatory gay during the earlier months of the 
year, fresh bulbs, shrubs, &c., should be put into the forcing-pit at least every 
fortnight, or, when they can be spared, every ten days. It is a worthy achieve- 
ment in floriculture to have the show-house well stocked with beautiful and 
fragrant flowers from Christmas to May« because this is the time when such things 
are most delightful on account of their comparative scarcity. It may be readily 
accomplished where a proper forcing-pit is possessed, and a sufficient command of 
heating materials. The great design of the flower-forcer should be to get flowers 
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that are delicately beautiful and last a long time, and also as many as possible that 
have an agreeable odour. 

Out of doors, the operations of digging and manuring should be proceeded 
with. From the supposition that flowering-plants are rendered rank and infertile 
by manure, it is too often discarded altogether from the flower-garden. But a 
little manure is of great serrice to summer flowering-plants generally ; as it both 
makes them less liable to be harmed by drought, and also gives them a richness 
they would otherwise want. It should, however, be well decayed, and almost in 
a state of pulverization. 

For any fine and rather tender herbaceous plants, that lose their leaves in 
winter, a mulching of manure will answer the double purpose of protection and 
enrichment. It should be put on immediately. Fuchsias in the open ground 
would be quite sufficiently protected by such an application. 

As to the advantage or disadvantage of digging over shrubbery borders each 
winter, the eziBtence of diversified opinions renders some consideration requisite. 
In most instances, where two extremes of practice prevail, the intermediate course 
may be regarded as the right one. And this seems to be a correct rule with 
respect to the subject under notice ; for digging, like other things, must be regulated 
chiefly by circumstances. Where the borders are so much shaded and confined, 
or the soil so clayey that herbaceous flowering plants will not flourish, it is 
certainly much better to turf them over, and not dig them at all. But where they 
are open to the sun, and in a situation suitable for displaying flowers, and the soil 
is appropriate, they should unquestionably have their surface dug over with a 
spade or a fork, to the depth of at least four inches. This is necessary for the 
flowers ; it is necessary, on account of the treading which will occur on the border, 
and it will mostly benefit the shrubs by admitting air to their roots, and rendering 
the earth porous and light, besides giving an opportunity for curtailing the roots 
of the commoner kinds. 

Tlie case is materially diflerent when the border is filled entirely with fine- 
rooted shrubs, such as American plants, in a soil principally composed of heath- 
mould. It would be very injudicious to dig this. But then, it should be care- 
fully preserved from being trodden upon ; for it is of prime importance to keep it 
open, and capable of admitting atmospheric influence. 
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A. 

Acacia dentifeni 186 

— rotundifolia, 212 

— ipecUbUiB, 212 

Achimenet icrandifloraj 23, 117, 145 ; how to 
coltiTatey 146 

— hinato, 259 

— moltiilora, 166, 223 ; treatmeiit re* 
qnisite for, 224 

— peduncalata, 262, 271 ; muugement 
of, 272 

AcroDychU CuDniaghami, 46 
Acrophyllnm ▼enoaam, 166 

— TertieiUatiim, 260 
JBchmea fnlgeni^ 173 ; plan for treatiiif , 174 
Aeridea affine, 167, 260 
.fiaebyDantbiu, auitableneaa of leaf-mould for 

the apeciea of« 136 
Agapanthiu ambellatiis ; var. maiinms, 47 
AUamanda cathartica, good method of increaa^ 

ing, 186 
Alatroemeria lineatiflora, 260 
Amicia lygomeria, 91 
AnBCtoehitoa letaoeua, 188 
Androiace lanuginosa, 67 
Angr»com bUobum, 188 

•— caadatumi 188 
Annnala, treatment of, 47, 72 

— how to get an early diaplay of, 192 
Antirrhinum majaa ; oar. quadrioolor, 197 ; beit 

way of treating^ 198 
Aqnilegia glandoioaa, 119 
Aqnile^ Skinneri, 119, 199; hinta od ita 

management, 200 
Asalea apecioaiwima, 119 
Aialeaa, leedling, 94 



B. 



Babiana nibro-eyineay 188 
Bark, aa a cauie of bottom -heat, 159 
fiarkeria ipeoUbiUa, 169; mode of treating, 170 
Bamadeaia roaea, 142 



Barringtonia apedoaa, 241 1 how it ahould b* 

growD, 242 
Bectnm bieolor, 68 
Bq^nia coectnea, 20, 73 ; enltnre of, 74 

— new species of, 214 

— bydrocotylifolia, 70, 119 
Bell-Hower, large, 31 

Berberis dulds, 171 ; its enltiration^ 172 

Berberry, sweet-fruited, 171 

Bignonia picta, 125 ; best method of treating. 

Borders, dtreotiona about digging them, 164 

Boroaia anemonsfolia, 94 

Boasisea Tirgata, 20 

Bottom-heat, philosophy and uses of, 156 ; 

plants which it is most beneficial to, 160 
Braehyaema bracteata, 70 
Brassia brachiata, 23 

— Wrayse, 68 
Bromheadia palastris, 68 
Bmgmanaia, new species of, 288 
Bmgmanaia saaveoieos, how to flower it in a 

dwarf state, 66 
Buddings time for, 144, 168 
Bulbs, period for planting, 240 



Caoti, improTed methods of grafting, 161 
Calanthe Masuca, 167 
— oohracea, 94 
Camellia Lowti, 95 
Campanula grandia, 31 ; eulti?ation of, 82 

_ LsBflingii, 92 
CaaaTBlia ensiformia, 165 
Candollea tetrandra, 237 
Cataaetum planiceps, 47 

_ Tiridi-ilaTum, 117 
Catchfly, ahowy, 219 
Cattleym uurginata, 262, 265 ; how to edthraite, 

266 
Centradenia rosea, 92, 101 ; ite treatment, 102 
Cenua spedosismmus, best stock for grafting 

Epiphylla upon, 163 
Cerens llagellilbrmis> on grafting it upon Peres- 

Ua aculeau, 164 
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Cestmin TiridifloniDy 143 

Chalk, nature of, and in what plants foond, 69 

Chemiitry, iti proper application to horticnl* 
tarn, 249 

Choroiema maerophyllam, 119 

Choroiema epartioidefy 127 ; cnltnre of, 128 

Cirrhopetalom ehinenae, 237 

Clematis ceemlea ; var, grandlflora, SO 

Clerodendron Ksmpferi, 189 
— species of, 262 

Climhing plants, propagation of a few, 184 

Clowesia rosea, 186 

Coals, the Moira kind recommended, 34 

Cobnrgia Yersicolor, 20 

Ccelogyne cristate, 70 

Colours in flowers, probable inflnenoe of soil 
on, 106 

Columbine, Mr. Skinner's, 199 

Columnea splendens, 5 ; proper mode of treat- 
ing, 6 

Columneaa, leaf-soil adapted for, 186 

Comarostaphylis arbutotdes, 143 

Comparettia rosea, 1 ; its culture 2 

Couch-grass, when decayed, forms a good soil, 
105 

Crocus insularis, 92 

Currant, whitish-flowered, 55 

Cycnoches Egertoniannm, 214 
— pentadactylon, 92 

Cymbidium Deronianum, 97 ; mode of grow- 
ing, 98 

Cyrtoceras refleia, 167 

Cyrtochilum stellatum, 1 19 

Cytisus Weldeni, 186 



Dboatiko flowers, importance of removing, 

168 
Dendrobium aqueum, 237 
~- crumenatum, 189 

^ cucumerinum, 165 

— rhombeum, 68 
— - Ruckeri, 260 

— sanguinolentum, 20, 

— taurinum, 143, 217 ; its culture, 

218 
Digitalis purpurea $ ftar, superba, 29 ; places 

in which it should be grown, 30 
Digging borders, propriety of it discussed, 264 
Diospyros sapota, 21 
Disbudding flowering plants, hints on, 61 
Doncklaeria diversifolia, 70 
Double flowers, list and culture of hardy, 139 
Dryandra arctotidis, 186 
Durana longiiblia, 261 



EcHms hirsuta, 47 

— splendens, 25 ; management of, 26 
Echium petrsum, 117 
Economy in floriculture, 180, 228, 252 
Eieagnns parrifolia, 238 
Electricity, its agency on Tegetation, 202 
Eleutherine anomala, 261 



Epidendmm selUgemm, 119 
— vitellinum, 189 
Bpiphyllum RoaseUianum, 245 ; its treatment, 

246 
Bpidendrnm Schomburgkii, 121 ; culture of, 122 
Epiphylla, leaf-soU good for. 137 
Eranthemum montannm, 187 
Erica Cavendishiana, 167 

— oerinthoidea, peculiar treatment of, 257 
Erythrochiton brasiliensis, 212 
Eucalyptus splachnicarpon, 213 
Efeigreena, adfantagea of pruning them a litUe 

in the summer, 167 

P. 

Puns, adaptation of leaf-mould for, 136 
Pire-heat, how to economize, 228 
Ploricalture, economy in, 180, 228, 252 
Floricultural Notices of new and beautiful 

plants, 20, 46, 91, 117, 142, 165, 186, 212, 

237, 259 
Plowering plants, on disbudding them, 61 
Porcing planta, general prineiplea to be regarded 

in, 264 
Poxglove, where it should be grown, 30 
Prames, the use of them for growing plants in, 

economical, 182 
Puchsia alpestris, 47 

— ezoniensis, 151 

— splendens, 21 

Fuchsias, best hybrid, described, 215 

— suggestions for diabudding, 62 ; gene- 
ral treatment of, 204 



Garobnia Sheiboumise, 238 

Gardening as a Science, 9, 33, 57, 79, 105, 

129,153,177,201,225,249 
Garden-pots, improTements in, 42, 84 
Gastrochilus longiflora, 93 
Gastrolobium scutum, 213 
Geanera caracoasana, 215 

— discolor, 68, 239 
-— polyantbs, 68, 239 

Gesneras, suggestions for disbudding, 65 
Gladiolus Gandiensis, 215 
Glass, manner in which it affects light, 10 
Gloxinia digitaliflora, 189, 193 ; how to culti- 
▼ate, 194 

— rubra, var,, 189 

— speciosa, var„ 189 

— rubra, suitability of a large shift in 
potting, 114 

Gompholobium splendens, 189 
Grafting Cacti, improfed method of, 162 
Greenhouse plants, time aud mode of exposing, 
192, 216 



Half-hardy \ lants, proper way of planting 
them, 96, 120 

Hardy double flowers, list of, with their cul- 
ture, 133 
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HardeaiDg^ tender plants in autnmn, import- 
ance of, 216, 240 
Heat, philoiophy and nies of bottom, 156 
Heaths, leaf-moald beneficial to, 138 ; adran- 

tages of catting down old specimens, 258 
Heating houses, merits of different modes of, 

33 
Honeysuckles, on training them, and forming 

them into standards, 209 ; Tarions modes of 

treating them, 210 
HoTea, new species of, 70 

-— Celsli, hints for mansging, 115 

«— pnngens ; var, major, 51 ; treatment of, 
52 

— ■ racemnlosa, 21 

— splendens, 70, 103 ; how to grow it, 104 
Hunt's patent garden-pots described, 89 
Hnntleya melesgris, 189 
Hyacinths, hints for growing them in the open 

air, 240 
Hydrangea japonica, 119 
Hydrangeas, on disbudding, 61 
Hydrangea hortensis, probable cause of the 

change of colour in the flowers of, 177, 225 
Hypocyrta strigillosa, 238 
Hypocalymma robnstum, 68 

I« 

Indian cress, many-leaved, 175 

Indigofera stachyoides, 69 

Ipomsea cymosa, 117 

— Leari, excellent mode of propagating, 
185 

Iris persica, 77 ; how to grow, 78 

Isopogon scabra, 213 

I?y, remarlcs on growing it in detached speci- 
mens upon lawnsy and on its Tarions uses, 16 



Labichsa bipnnctata, 150; how to grow, 151 
Lclia acuminata, 49 ; mode of cultiTating, 60 
Lantana crocea, 53 ; its culture, 54 
Lathyms nerrosus, 21 

~- pubescens, 69 
LeaTcs, their Yalue to plants, 154 ; as a source of 
bottom-heat, 161 

— influence of light on some, 11 
Leaf-mould for exotics, importance of, 188 ; 

its preparation, 138 

Leianthus nigrescens, 238 

Lemonia spectabilis, 189 

Light, its general influence on YCgetatioD, 9 

Lilium spedosum, 215 
-* testaoeum, 69, 221 ; its management, 
222 

Liparia parra ; var, angustifolia, 187 

Lisianthus Ratsellianus, 189 ; hints on disbud- 
ding, 64 

Loam, constituents and Tsrieties of, 58 

Lobelia Exinus { «ar. grandiflora, 75 ; way in 
which it can be grown, 76 

— longiflora, 190 

Lomatia ilidfolia ; var. pinnatifida, 148 



Luxemburgia ciliosn, 190, 261 
Lycsste plana, 165 
Lychnis mutabilis, 190 

M. 

Malta Creeana alba, 190 

Mammillaria turbinata, 21 

Manettia bicolor, mode of managing, 23 

Manures, philosophy of, 105, 129 

Marcetia excoriata, 165 

Martynia fragrans, 269 

Maxillaria Harrisoni alba, 190 

— Steelii, 70 

— iBanthina, 190 

Medinilla erythrophyUa, 79 ; best system of 

cultiYating, 80 
Miltonia spectabilis, 190 
Moisture, the cause of a demand for fire- heat 

in winter, 231 
Mormodes aromaticum, 261 
— ■ luzatum, 165 

— roseo-alba, 71 

N. 

Narcissi, hybrid, 187 

Kematanthus longipe«, 166 

Nemophila discoidalis, 262 

Nitrogen, modes of fixing it in manures, 129 

O. 

OnoNrooLOBBirM dtrosmum, 22 
Onddinm bicallosnm, 69, 71 

— microchilum, 118 

— uniflornm, 187 
Operations for January, 274 

— February, 23 

— March, 47 

— AprU, 71 

— May, 95 
^ June, 119 

— July, 143 

— August, 167 

— - September, 191 

— October, 216 

— NoTember, 239 
^- December, 263 

Orchidacese, uses of leaf- mould for some kinds 

of, 135 ; bottom-heat good for, 160 
Othonna tuberose, 213 
Oxylobium capitatum, 69 

— obovatum, 166, 243 ; its culture, 

244 



Pasbiflora Actinia, 93 

Paulownia imperialis, 8 ; how to treat, 9 

Pelargonium, Shepherd's Queen Victoria, 190 

Peristeria Humboldti, 93 

PetaUdium barlerioides, 261 

Phaseolus caracalla, 267 ; its cultivation, 268 

Phlox Van Houtte's, 22 

Pimdeas, hints about disbudding, 63 
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Plant-hoaiet, general menageiiieBt of, 24» 48, 72, 
96, 120, 144, 168, 192, 216, 240, 264 

— on eoonooiisiiig room in, 252 
PUntiqg out half-hanlj pluU, direetioni for, 

96 
Pleroma Benthamitne, 93 
Poinciuui Gillietii, 94 
Portnlaca eplendene, 166, 263 
PotentUla, new Tarietiei of, 262 
Pots for pUnti, improTcd forme of, 42, 89; 

Brown's patent, 42 ; Hnnfi patent, 90 
Potting plants, remarks on a noTel method of, 
12, 36, 84, 108 

— hinU about, 48 

Premature derelopment in plants, modes of 
remedying, 23 

Propagating plants, obserrations on, 96 

Pruning eveigreensy adTantage of doing it par- 
tially in the summer, 167 

Pruning, substitution of disbadiKng for, adfo- 
cated, 65 



Rakino ground ought not to bo done in hot 
weather, 71 

Renantheramatutina,23, 188 

Repton^s works on Landscape Gardening re- 
Tiewed, 45 

ReTiews of Loudon's edition of Repton's Land- 
scape Gardenbg, 45; and the Suburban 
Horticulturist, 46 

Rhezia Tirginica should be grown in heath- 
mould, 263 

Rhiptalis brachiata, 213 

Rhododendron fragrans, 147 : treatment of, 148 
— Rollissonii, 118 

Rhododendrons, soggestions for growing them 
in leaf-mould, 137 

Ribes albidum, 55, 95 ; its culture, 56 

Rosa Brunonii, 188 
— Hardii, 195 ; way to grow, 196. 

Rose, M. Hardy's, 195 

Roylea elegans, 71 



Saoittaria sagittKfolia plena, 263 

Sap of plants, remarks about the, 81 

Sarauja spectabilis, 22 

Saucers for flower-pots, Hunt's patent, 90 

Schiaanthns Candidas, 214 

Science of Gardening, 9, 33, 57, 79, 105, 129, 

153, 177,201,225,249 
Scilla PeroTiana ; var, discolor, 214 
Scutellaria japonica, 123 ; iU treatment, 124 

— splendens, 99 
Scyphanthus elegans, 3, 190 ; culture of, 4 
Seed-pods, necessity of removing them from 

Rhododendrons, &C., 167 



Seeds, rules for sowing, 192 

Senecio calamifoUus, 94 

Shelves in plant-houses, economy in the use of, ' 
254 

Stlene speciosa, 219 ; management of, 220 

Sipanea camea, 263 

Siphocampylns betulefolius, 71 

— longipedonculatus, 118 

Snail plant, 267 

Snapdragon, larger four-coloured, 197 

Sobralia macrantha, 263 

Soils, dcMription of ▼arions sorts of, 57 

Speedwell, showy, 247 

Stages ia planthontes, how to make them so as 
to save room, 253 

Standard specimens of Ivy, hints on preparing, 
— Honeysuckles, how to form, 209 

Stanhopes Martiana ; vor. bicolor, 191, 214 
— tigrina, 191 

Statice macrophylla, 263 

Stenomesson vitellinum, 22 

Stephanotis floribundos, best way of multiply- 
ing, 186 

Stigmaphyllum heterophyllnm, 118 

Stove plants, advantages of bottom-heat for, 
160 



Talinum teretifoUnm, 22 

Temperature, general remarks upon, 32; that 

of plant-houses should be lower at night, 34 
Tetranema mezicanum, 239 
Thianing annuals, rules for, 120 
Trailing plants and their culture, 233 
Triptilion spinosum, 269 ; how to manage, 270 
TrolUus acaulis, 166 
Tropsolum polyphyllum, 175 ; cultivation of, 

176 
Trumpet-flower, painted, 125 
Turf-edgings for gimvel walks should not be too 

low, 71 
Turf, iU uses in potting plants, 60 



Vegetable physiology, proper range of, 249 
Veronica speciosa, 247 ; its treatment, 248 
Viscaria oculata, 239 
Vriesia psittacina, 69 



Watering plants in Winter, rules for, 264 
Weather, importance of adapting the treatment 
of plants in houses to the, 264 



Zlehya cooclnea, its treatment aeeording to the 
new system of potting, 86 



Lovooif : 
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